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Saves up to Thirty Per Cent On Gas. 
Provides Faster Pick-Up---More Power--- 
Greater Mileage and Smoother Running. 
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AT LAST! Automotive engineers have smashed down the barriers 
to perfected combustion! The new VACU-MATIC solves the secret 
of greater power! With almost magical action, this amazing inven- 
tion instantly puts new life and pep in any motor. It adds mileage to 
every gallon of gasoline . . . produces split-second pick-up, sensitive 
accelerator response, greater speed: and smoother running 


—— —— — 

_ New- Automatic-- Nothing Like It! 
The self-starter—four wheel brakes—knee action—streamlining . . . 
and now VACU-MATIC! The greatest motor improvement of recent 
years! With it, engineers have achieved a practical means of 
balancing air and gasoline automatically for all speeds. 
Vacu-matic is entirely different! It is AUTOMATIC and allows 
the motor to “breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required. No idling troubles—no carburetor adjust- 
ments necessary. Just put it on and forget it! Sharply cuts fuel 
wastes, saves dollars in gas costs, reduces carbon and gives your 
engine new pep, greater power and longer life. 


=æ m = FREE OFFER COUPON =- = > a 


THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 
Ì 7617-157 W. State St, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars concerning 
theVacu-matie and details of your Free Offer. This of 
course does not obligate me in any way. 
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Have tried the Vacu-matic 
and it sure is fine. Better 
pick-up with a 30% gas sav- 
ing.—John C. Martin, Pa. 
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SAVES $180 A YEAR 
On my Plymouth 61 obtained 
an average of 22 miles per gal 
lon, an increase of 7 miles, 
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Guaranteed Gas Savings 


The VACU-MATIC proves itself on every car. It is guaranteed 
to give worth-while gas savings, quicker pick-up, and more power 
or it costs you nothing. “On a test I gained an average of 4 miles 
on a gallon,” writes Alex Wertz. ‘“Vacu-matic is the best I have 
ever tried.” Clarence Rutzin—“I have tried the Vacu-matic on 
several tests and find that I get between 5 and 6 miles per ga, n 
increase, have more mileage, have greater pickup.” 


Free Details 


Learn about this remarkable device that so greatly affects, the 
entire performance of your motor. Learn why your car is costing 
you extra money to operate without VACU-MATIC. See why 
your VACU-MATIC equipped car will leap away from traffic 
without sputter or hesitation. Discover a new driving thrill and 
enjoy the savings. Get the facts! Write today! 


Fits All Cars 


VACU-MATIC is constructed of six parts, 
assembled and welded into one unit, correctly 

adjusted and sealed at thefactory. Nothing _ 

to regulate. Any mo.crist tan attach VACU _ 

MATIC in ten misares. Once in, its only ~ 
reminder is the svrge of instant power and 
speed it gives to the motor and the savin; 

it affords your pocketbook. 


The VACU-MATIC Co., 


Agents and 
Salesmen 


If you are inter- 


ested in earning 
unusual profits, 
check coupon. 
Exclusive terri- 
tories are now 
being granted, 
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I. takes brain to 
earn money—trained brain! 
The man without training is 
usually the man without 
cash. You can train your 
brain! Thousands of men 
have done it through spare- 
time study of I. C.S. Courses. 
Be a cash man—be a trained 


man—mail this coupon! 







INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCLS 






BOX 4908-G, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


pl acne 2 AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Plumbing Steam 
















O Architect D Heat Treatment of o O Bridge r 
O Architectural Draftsman D Sheet el — O Heating O Ventilation O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Building Estimating D Telegraph Engineer O Air Conditioning O Chemistry 
O Contractor and Builder D Telephone Work O Radio O Steam Engineer D Pharmacy 
DO Structural Draftsman D Mechanical Engineering O Steam Electric Engineer DO Coal Mining 
tural Engineer Mechanieal Draftsman D Marine Engineer O Mine Foreman 
O Management of Inventions. 1 Machinist O Toolmaker O R. R. Locomotives D Navigation 
O Electrical Engineer O Patternmaker O R., R. Section Foreman D Cotton Manufacturing 
Electric Ligh Diesel Engines O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalmen O Woolen Manufacturing 
B Welding, Electrio and Gas 5 Automobile Meet g Highway Engineering B . ture, 
ueprinta utomobile Mechanic Civil Engineering Fruit Growing 
O Boilermaker D Refrigeration O Surveying and Mapping O Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
C Business Management OC. P. Accountant [a] Station Salesmanship O Grade 
O Ofico Management D Bookkeeping O First Year College D Hi 
O Industrial Management D Secretarial Work O Business dence O 
Traffic O French D St O 
nship o 8 
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TIl take your train- 
ing. That’s what S. J. 
Ebert said. He has 
made good money and 
found success.in 
Radio, 
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I’m not interested. 
That’s what this fel- 
low said. Today he 
would be ashamed if 
I gave you his real 
name. 









| will Train You at Home in Spare Time 
for a GOOD JOB IN RADIO 


These two fellows had the same chance. 
They each clipped and sent me a coupon, like 
the one in this ad, They got my book on 
Radio's opportunities. 


$s. J. Ebert, 104-B Quadrangle, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, saw that Radio 
offered him a real chance. He enrolled. The 
other fellow, whom we will call John Doe, 
wrote that he wasn't interested. He was 
just one of the-é fellows who wants a better 
job and bette. pay, but never does anything 
about it. One of the many who spend their 
lives in a low-pay, no-future job, because 
they haven't the ambition, the determination, 
the action it takes to succeed. 


But read what S. J. Ebert wrote me and re- 
member that John Doe had the same chance: 
“Upon graduation I accepted a job as serv- 
iceman, and within three weeks was made 
Service Manager. This job paid me $40 to 
$50 a week compared with $18 I earned in 
a shoe factory before. Eight months later 
I went with Station KWCR as operator. 
From there I went to KTNT. Now I am 
Radio Engineer with WSUI. I certainiy 
recommend the N.R.I. to all interested in 
the greatest field of all, Radio.” 


Get ready for Jobs like these. Many 
RadioZExperts make $30, $50, 
$75 a week 


Spare time and full time set servicing: in- 
stalling, operating, maintaining broadcast, 











tical experience—makes learning at home 
“I want to help you. easy, fascinating, practical. 1 will agree in 

i rnin, writing to refund your money if you are not 
If you ‘are ea g satisfied with my Lésson and Instruction 
less than $35 a week Service when you graduate. 


I believe I can raise Many Earn $5, $10, $15 a Week in 
your pay. However, Spare Time While Learning 


I will let you decide That’s what many of my students earn in 
that. Let me show spare time while taking my Course. 1 send 
you what I have done you Extra Money Job eee whau ng 
tested plans and ideas to help you do it. 

for others, what I am Many students have made $200 to $1,000 in 
prepared to do for spare time while learning. Nearly every 
you. Get my book, neighborhood offers a spare time serviceman 
dit diio an opportunity to make good money. I'll 
Tead 1t over, and de= — Show you how to “eash in''—show you why 
cide one way or ane my Course is Famous as ‘‘the Course that 


other.” J. E. Smith, Peys for itself.” 
_ Find Out What Radio Offers You 
aviation, commercial, police, ship and tele- © Mail the coupon. My book is free to any 
i i ambitious fellow over fifteen years of age. 
TEn eass Popo tia with . Radio It tells you about Radio's spare time and 
ealers and jobbers. . A service shop or retail full time opportunities—about my Course, 
Radio business. of your own, I'll train you what I give you, what my students and srad- 
for these and other good jobs in connection uates do and earn. There is no ecbligation, 
with the manufacture, sale and service of Act today. Mail coupon in an envelope or 
Radio sending and receiving sets, auto Paste on a le postal card. Do it right now. 
Radios, loud speaker systems, short wave 





sets, ete. J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 6aD 
Save Money—Learn atiHome. Money Washington, D.C. 


Back Agreement Protects You 











Hold your job. I'll train you quickly and 
inexpensively right at home in your spare 
time to be a Radio Expert. You don’t need 
a high school or college education. My 50-50 
method of training—half with lessons, half 5 
with Radio equipment—gives you broad prac- -p 
IATA 


EL 






J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. GAD 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send your 
book which points out the spare time and full time job 
opportunities in Radio and your 50-50 method of training 
men at home in spare time to become- Radio Experts. 

(Please Write Plainly) 
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™ Diesel 


owis your chance to get into a big new industry and grow up 
with it to an important position. Today there is practically no competition in 
the Diesel field, but the increasing use of Diesel engines will result in keen com- 
etition for jobs after a few years. If you start your training now and get estab- 


ished in this field, you need not worry about competition. 


Engineer 





American School, Dept. D-17, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 





is Your Job Safe? 


Just as the gasoline engine changed the jobs 
of thousands who depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles for their living—so now the Diesel 
engine is fast invading both the power and 
transportation fields, and threatening the pres- 
ent jobs of thousands of workers. 


Wheat This New Field Offers You 


Diesel engines are fast replacing steAm and gasoline 
engines in power plants, motor trucks and busses, loco- 
motives and ships, aircraft, tractors, dredges, pumps, etc. 
—opening up an increasing number of well-paid jobs for 
Diesel-trained men. You will get full information about 
the latest Diesel developments—two- and four-stroke 
cycles; low- and high-speed and heavy duty types; Diesel- 
electric generating systems, etc.—in our course. Includes 
all text material— with special diagrams for quick un- 
derstanding of this new power. 

Get our Free Diesel Booklet and find out what 
the Diesel field offers you—how quickly you can obtain a 
complete understanding of Diesel engine principles and 
operation by spare-time study at home. Asking for infor- 
mation involves no obligation—but it may mark the turn- 
ing point in your life. Write TODAY for full information, 
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Terms 


Only 10c a Day 


Bave over 34 on all standard office 
models. Aliso portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All Inte models completely refinished like 
brand ne FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Big {ree shows actual machines 

in full colors. Lowest prices. Send at once. 
” Free course In typing Included. 


International Typewriter Exch., ben, "12° 






“LEARN BY DOING” 
ingo 


i WILL FINANCE 
YOUR TRAINING u 


E narren osre nos Se 
train you for big pay in th 

field of Electricity. actual shop wot 

lectrical machinery ~- not by 

bocksorcorrespondence. Amazing plam 

enables many to get training first... 

then take over a year to pay back in 

small monthly payments starting FIVE 

MONTHS from the you start school. 

| Experience or advan education not 

eeded. Many Earn While Learning. 

ce Lifetime Employment Service. 

Bree carer een LAR aa 

_——-- joning rse included. je 

Ten EWIE. President. coon eO EREE BOOK and All Facts 

i 5009's. Paulina St., Dept. 16-45, Chicago. Mis oe 
md Bi Te k with facts and 

t Your **Pay-Tuition-After Graduation’? Hes and tell me 


NAME________ ace [ 
ADDRES i 
STATE 















er 
WORK FOR 


UNO REIN OM 


START 


$2100 Year 


“ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. E196, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 
32-page book with list of U. S. Govern- 





$1260 to 


GET READY 
IMMEDIATELY 2 
Men—Women > 

Common 





Education Ss ment Big Paid jobs, (2) Tell me imme- 
Usually c& diately how to get one of these jobs. 
Sufficient 7 Naiiis 

Mail Coupon , D ease eceecsdectees couse pesesevensepe 
today sure. Address... 0c ccesccvcccccusvcccscenvesectece 


Please mention this magazine 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 


PILES 22s 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 

form write for a FREE sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you 
read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co. 
416-A6 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? Learn 
about our perfected invention for all forms 
of reducible rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Nature has 
brought happiness to thousands. Permits 
natural strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware 
C.E.Brooks. Inventor of imitations. Never sold in stores or by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free in plain 
envelope. All correspondence confidential. 

BROOKS COMPANY, 18838 State St.,Marshall, Mich. 


RHEUMATISM 
Free Trial Relief 
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Highly Magnified Acid Crystals 


No matter how long you have suffered, try the medical 
discovery Rutoxol, endorsed: by 3,200 physicians and many 
thousands of former victims who now work, play and again 
enjoy life. 

Poison acid crystals carried by the blood into body tissues 
and joints. cause the pains, swellings, stiffness of rheumatism, 
neuritis, sciatica, lumbago. 

To dissolve and expel these acid crystals and gain safe 
relief, write to Dept. 4-A, Matthews Laboratories, 121 W. 17th 
ae NN York City for an absolutely Free Trial Treatment of 

utoxol, 
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Big Cash Premiums 


FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
NOW CIRCULATING 


For Those Who Know 
e 

OLD MONEY! 

There are literally thousands of old coins and 

bills that we want at once and for which we 
will pay big cash premiums. Many of these coins are now passing from hand to 
hand in circulation. Today or tomorrow a valuable coin may come into your 
possession. Watch your change. Know what to look for. 
Don’t sell your coins, encased postage stamps, or paper money tọ any other 
dealer until you have first seen the prices that we will pay for them. 


WE WILL PAY FOR 1909 CENTS UP TO $10.00 EACH 

1860 Cents $50.00 — Cents of 1861, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890, $20.00 

each—Half Cents $250.00—Large Copper Cents $2000.00—Flying' Eagle Cents 
\ $20.00—Half Dimes $150.00—20c Pieces $100.00—25c before 1873, $300.00— 
50c before 1879, $750.00 — Silver Dollars before 1874, $2500.00 — Trade 
Dollars $250.00 — Gold Dollars $1000.00 — $2.50 Gold Pieces before 1876, 
$600.00 —$3 Gold Pieces $1000.00 —$5 Gold Pieces before 1888, $5000.00 
— $10 Gold Pieces before 1908, $150.00 — Commemorative Half Dollars 
%, $6.00—Commemorative Gold Coins $115.00. 


PAPER MONEY — Fractional Currency $26.00. Confederate Bills $15.00. 
Encased Postage Stamps $12.00. 


FOREIGN COINS—Certain Copper or Silver Coins $15.00. Gold Coins $150.00, etc. 
Don’t Wait! Send Dime Today for Our Large Illustrated List Before Sending Coins 


Address your envelope to: 


ROMANO’S COIN SHOP 


Dept. 584 Springfield, Mass. 


CUT FILL OUT AND MAIL ‘TODAY !. 
ROMANO’S COIN SHOP, Dept. 584 ! 


Springfield, Mass. 





Amazing Profits 
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a Queer Wa 
to Learn Music! |I||: 


teacher—no monotonous exercises or confusing details. wae a 
simple, easy, home-study method. Takes only a few minutes— 
averages only a few cents—a day. No ‘‘grind’’ 
or hard work, Every step is clear as crystal 
—simple as A-B-C throughout. You'll be 
surprised at your own rapid progress. From 
the start you are playing, real „tunes by note. 
Quickly learn to play ‘‘jazz’’ or classical 
selections—right at home in your spare time. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Don’t be a wallflower. Send for Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. 
These explain our wonderful home study 
method fully and show you how easily and 
quickly you can learn to play at little ex- 
pense. _ Mention your favorite instrument. 
Write NOW. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
359! Brunswick Blidg., New York City 


Pick Your Instrument 
Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Harp 


Trombone 'Cello 
Saxophone Piccolo 
Mandolin Guitar 


Banjo Accordion 
Harmony and 
Composition 

Voice and Speech 

Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 

Control 

Trumpet 








Stat © POTATO CHIP 
BUSINESS 


IN YOUR KITCHEN and 
*MAKE MONEY/ 










BUY potatoes for 2c a lb. Make 
sensational new ‘‘Greaseless’’ Po- 
tato. Chips and sell for 35c a Ib. 
ldea! business for women in spare or full 
Small investment buys complete 
equipment. No experience needed. I show 
you i ow to ast picts sell all you mane teil you how to make profit first day. 
information, pictures rices and ti 
Ra on ape siars Hop ps end terma sent free, Send a postal card Tor 


O; 
G. H. HARDT, Dept. 471, pportunity. 


Tad al bs 


on GOOD YEAR , 
AT Sa) ae 
ah eS 


AND OTHER 
FAMOUS MAKES 


Here are the outstanding standard 
brand tire bargains of the year, re- 
paired by theimproved “criss-cross” 
method and by skilled workmen. You 
take no risk when you buy from York, 

the old reliable 
Weaecss | tire house with 19 
years of se! ice 
otters iko this J this field. Thou- 
sands of tire users 
throughout the 
U. S. declare our 
tires givethem 
LONG, SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE. Buy Now—at 
these reduced prices and SAVE MONEY. 


Don’t Delay — Order Today! NR 
BALLOON TIRES REGULAR cory 
Size Rim Tires Tubes slice Sige al 


other 
FSi erthorn Mich, 





3.30 1.35 
Siss 155 
T Ha = e! 
uly. TRUCK TIRES 


mre gee Size ee 


3.1 
00-18 3.10 
3-20 


5) 
5) 
0x6. 
50-20 1.35 
6 


6.00-1 
SEND OnLy 1.00 DEPOSIT 
$4.00 on each Tire,) We ship balan 
Pat a e T 
fill order substitute brands if neces- 
HEA NEW—GUARANTEED— 
AVY GAUGE CIRCULAR MOLDED. Guard against 


Post ise way tive tolling to kivo $ Oai ODN 
YORKI TIRE & RUBBER Co., Dept. 3 Sa i 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Ave. i, 


Classified 
Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions, 











DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel. 





(an y i T ‘aig OB `) 


UU e ea or fe 


SALARY Village Carrier POSTMASTER 
= P. O. Laborer Seamstress 
AURSCLAE () R. F. D. Carrier Auditor 

Special Agent Stenographer 
Customs Inspector U.S. Border Patrol 
City Mail Carrier Telephone Opr. 
Watchman 
Meat Inspector 
Secret Service Opr: 


P. O. Clerk 
Matron 
{ ‘Special Investigator 
Typist File Clerk 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, Dept. 451,St. Louls, Mo, 
Send me FREE particulars ‘‘How to Quality. for 


Government Position: 
locations, opportuniti 
Ce ELS 


18toSO 


marked ‘*X’’ 
SENT FI 





325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience unnecessary. Write, 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 
BECOME SCIENTIFIC. DETECTIVE—Secret service agent. 


Particulars free. International Secret Service Institute, SSC-26, 


Hobokén, N. J 





Patents Secured 








PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book g advice free, L., F. 
Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent free. Write 


immediately: -Victor J. Evans & Co., 811-B, Victor Building, 


Washington, D. C. 





Agents Wanted 


Santos Coffee 12c 1b. 4-oz. Vanilla 
100 sticks Chewing Gum 12e. 
Write Carnation Co., 





AGENTS: Smash go prices, 
814c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 
150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. 
SR, St. Louis, Mo. 





Razor Blades 





Packages of five. 


RAZOR BLADES—single and double edge. 
Akron, Ohio. 


100 blades $1.00. Glinke’s, 345 S, Maple St., 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Kidneys Cause 
Much Trouble 
Says Doctor 


Successful Prescription Helps Re- 
move Acids—Brings Quick Help. 


Dr. T. J. Rastelli, famous English scientist, Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgeon, says: ‘You can’t feel well if your Kidneys do not 
function right, because your Kidneys affect your entire body. 

Your blood circulates 4 times a minute through 9 million tiny, 
delicate tubes in your Kidneys which are endangered by drastic, 
irritating drugs, modern foods and drinks, worry, and exposure. 
Beware of Kidney dysfunction if you suffer 
from Night. Rising, Leg Pains, Nervousness, 
Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, Acidity or Loss 


of Pep. 
Dr. Walter R. George, for many years Health 
Director of Indianapolis, says: | ‘‘Insufficient 


Kidney excretions are the cause of much need- 
less suffering with Aching Back, Frequent 
Night Rising, Itching, Smarting, Burning, 
Painful Joints, Rheumatic Pains, Headaches, 
and a generally run-down body. I am of the 
opinion that the prescription Cystex corrects 
such functional conditions. It aids in flushing 
poisons from the urinary tract, and in freeing 
the blood of retained toxins. Cystex deserves 
the indorsement of all doctors.”’ If you suffer 
from Kidney and Bladder dysfunction, delay 
endangers your vitality, and you should not 
Dr. W. R. G ə jose a single minute in starting to take the 
r. W. R. George doctor's special prescription called Cystex (pro- 
nounced Siss-tex) which helps Kidney functions 
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A complete book-length novel 


By Austin Gridley 


CHAPTER k 
RATS—AND A TRAP. 


OG swirled in snakelike streamers 
through the shadow-darkened 
streets. It seemed to clutch at the 
sides of the tall buildings with ghostly 
fingers of white. Street lamps made 
dull blobs through the mist. 
There was no noise. This section of 
Chicago was a busy hive by day. But 


the men and women who tenanted the 
tall buildings that made a canyon of the 
street were now sleeping in their homes. 
If there were night watchmen or char- 
women in those great buildings, they 
performed their duties quietly. The si- 
lence of the streets was almost tangible. 

Suddenly twin pencils of light pre- 
ceded the dull humming of a powerful 
motor. A black sedan glided down the 
street. 
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Two men were on the wide, front 
seat of the car. The driver sat like a 
statue. His companion turned every few 
seconds and looked back. 

“They still on our trail?” from the 
driver. 

“Yeah. Maybe you'd better step on 
it a little more, Sam.” 
> “You leave it to me, Lou,” was the 

retort. “I know what I’m doing. I’m 
running this can.” 

“Maybe you were wrong, Sam,” Lou 
said. “They mightn’t be Feds at all.” 

“They’re Feds, all right!” the driver 
snapped with the air of a man who held 
strong opinions. 

Lou looked puzzled. “Then why 
didn’t we take it on the lam when you 
spotted ’em?” he asked. “We could 
have left the old bus right where it was. 
It’s a hot car, anyhow. They’d never 
be able to trace us.” 

“Don’t talk so much, Lou,’ Sam the 
driver ordered. “Yowre new in this 
racket. There’s a lot of things you’ve 
got to learn.” 


HE driver did not turn his head. 

He moved not a single muscle. 

Even when he spoke, his lips did 

not appear to be moving. A few terms 

“in stir” had made him proficient in the 

art of conversing with companions with- 
out the knowledge of alert guards. 

“Slip,around in that seat, Lou!” he 


ordered. “I can pike ’em off through 
the mirror. Looks to me like you’re 
nervous.” 


Lou faced back front. “Aw, I ain’t 
nervous,” he insisted. But his voice had 
the merest hint of a quaver. 

The driver did not protest the point. 
Yet there was a saturnine expression on 
his sharp face as he sent the car hum- 
ming along the canyonlike street. He 
was perfectly poised. He was coolest 
when under fire. 

“What you cutting down the speed 
for?” Lou demanded. 


“T got a reason,’ was the_retort. 


“Leave it to me. 
much!” 

The driver turned up a side street, 
increased the speed for a pair of blocks, 
then cut it down again. At the first 
boulevard crossing he turned left, after 
the reflection in the mirror told him that 
the car behind him was still on his trail. 

He guided the car through the rim 
of the business section, crossed a wide 
street flanked by new apartment houses. 
His trailers stayed about the same dis- 
tance to the rear. 

A vacant lot was passed now and 
then. Finally the lighted district was 
in back of him. He drove the car at 
a steady speed along a gloomy suburban 
road. Suddenly he flashed on his’ 
“brights’”—the strong lights forbidden 
within the city limits. 

“What you putting your brights on 
for?” Lou wanted to know. 

“T want ’em to know where I’m going, 
don’t 1?” 

Lou’s puzzled expression showed that 
he did not understand. 

The wilier Sam continued: “Listen, 
bo. This whole business is a natural. 
I see them two guys piking us off. I 
says to myself ‘They’re Feds.’ I know 
Feds when I see ’em, so what do I do?” 

He did not wait for the dull-witted 
Lou to speak. “I give you the office,” 
he went on. “We climb into the car. 
Them Feds was wised up by some one. 
They start to tail us.” 

There was a superior smile on his 
sharp face. “Them guys don’t want 
just us! They want to know where our 
hide-out is! - So I’m taking ’em for a 
ride. That’s why I ain’t been stepping 
on it. Get me? We can’t let ’em think 

we're trying to get away. We want them 
guys to tail us to the hide-out—since 
there’s only a pair of ’em!” 

Lou, whose brains were mainly in his 
fingers and who was handy with an au- 
tomatic, shook his head. “But why not 
give ‘em the works out here on this 
lonely road?” 


Don’t talk so damned 


€ 
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“Wed be in big business doing that, 
wouldn’t we?” the driver came back 
with a sneer. “Nope, when we give 
’em the works, we’ll have ’em in a place 
where their bodies won’t be found!” 

His sharp glance flicked to the mir- 
ror. His trailers were about the same 
distance to the rear. 

“They’re sticking close,” he remarked 
with a chuckle. “This is going to be 
good, this is. There'll be two Feds less 
in the world after to-night!” 

“Maybe,” Lou agreed, “but them 
Feds are slick. I got a hunch maybe 
somethin’l] happen.” 

“What the hell could happen?” the 
driver snapped. ‘This set-up is perfect. 
It’s a natural. We got this thing sewed 
up like a shroud.” 

He laughed again—a hard, bitter 
laugh. “Like a shroud!” he repeated. 
“You know what a shroud is, don’t 
you? It’s what they sew dead people 
up in.” 

“Aw, lay off!’ Lou came back. 
“What’s the use of talking about things 
like that?” 

Lou’s voice sounded uncertain, a trifle 
scary. When he asserted himself from 
time to time, there was obvious bluster 
in his tones—a bluster which hid, or 
tried to hide, fear. 

“Like a shroud!” the cool-voiced 
driver said again. “What’s the matter, 
Lou? You're looking sort o’ nervous.” 


EVERAL miles out of ‘town, the 
first car came toa stop. The driver 
locked back. 

lights of the following car some distance 


back along the road. He shifted into 


first, then drove slowly into a darkened 
lane. 

Trees, dark and forbidding, flanked 
both sides of the driveway and faded 
away to the rear in a dull smudge of 
shadows. The car’s strong headlights 
cut two white cones through the gloom. 

“Better snap out the lights,” Lou sug- 


He could see the 
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gested. 
the road. 

“Yeah, I know it. But we won’t put 
out the lights. We don’t want ’em to 
think we're pulling anything. We’ll act 
like we didn’t-even know we’ve been 
trailed. _ Now, listen! Get this right!” 

In terse sentences and in a low tone 
Sam explained what the inexperienced 
Lou was to do. Lou was to keep the 
lights on and maneuver the car into the 
garage at the end of the driveway. He 
was to take his time about it, but not 
so much time as to excite suspicion. 

After he got the car in the garage, 
he was to stand in front of it, where 
the lights would pick him out, for the 
men would most certainly be watching. 
He was to look under the hood for a 
moment, as if searching for some me- 
chanical imperfection in the motor. 

Then he was to snap off the lights 
and walk into the house with a casual 
air. That way, the trailers would not 
suspect that he knew he was being 
watched. 

Meanwhile, Sam the driver would 
have ample time to get into the house 
and tip off the big shot as to just what 
was up. When the Federals snooped 
around in a few minutes, thinking to 
take the house by surprise, they would - 
be the ones to be surprised—for just 
a second or so. They would be beyond 
surprise—beyond any feeling at all, after 
that. 

Sam got out of the car. He walked 
around in front of the headlights and 
turned toward the square, old-fashioned 
frame structure, which was in darkness. 

He passed the first door, which was 
off the wide veranda with the lacy scroll 
work over the arches, and made for the 
rear entrance. He mounted a rickety 
back stoop. 

It was not necessary to rap on the 
door. The door opened. The look-out, 
a small, fat man, let him in and spoke 
respectfully to him, for Sam was the 
lieutenant of the big boss. 


“Their car’s stopped just down 
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“Listen, Tubby!” he whispered when 
the door was closed. “The Feds have 
been tailing us. Keep your head up. 
Lou’ll be here in a couple of minutes. 
When he comes in, bolt the door. Don’t 
let him tell you nothing. Don’t let him 
talk at all; he blabs too much. After 
that, the big boss’ll tell you what to do.” 

“O. K.” “Tubby” said. Like Sam, 
he was a man of steel-tipped nerves. 


AM went upstairs, turned into a 
large front room practically barren 
of furniture except for the straight- 

backed chair set behind a partially low- 
ered shade. The big boss sat there in 
the gloom, cautiously peering out the 
window. 

“Great set-up, boss,’ Sam reported. 
“This is going to be just a workout.” 

He explained how the two men be- 
lieved to be Federals had spotted Lou 
and himself, and told how he had led 
them into the trap. 

The big boss said nothing, and Sam 
sensed that he was not entirely pleased. 
To correct whatever unfavorable im- 
pression he might have made, he went 
into brief details. 

“Tt was the best way, boss, I’m tell- 
ing you,’ he said. “S’posing they’d 
picked us up. Well, Pd been all right, 
you know that. But this new guy, this 
Lou, ain’t fit for the racket. He’d throw 
up his guts as soon as they would start 
to work on him.” 

“He’s sugar with a rod,” 
said. 

“Yeah, but he’s been in small-time 


the big boss 


rackets. He can’t stand up to it. Nerv- 
ous. I don’t mean he’s wrong, exactly. 
He aint a rat. He’s—well, just a 
mouse.” 


The boss did not believe in unneces- 
sary talk. He sat there, peering out 
into the road. “If there’s only two of 
‘em, then it’s O. K.,” he said, finally. 

“Tell you what we'd better do,” the 
wily Sam suggested. “We'd better snap 
on just one light—after Lou gets in. 


It'll look like he put on the light before 
he crawled into bed. Then we'll douse 
the light—and wait. They'll think we’re 
all asleep. Will they be wrong?” he 
chuckled. 

The boss agreed, and Sam walked 
into a side room and put on a light 
where it could be seen from the road. 
A few minutes after they heard Lou 
come in, Sam snapped it out again. He 
and the boss stood close to the front 
window and watched. 

“Where’s Slinger?” Sam asked sud- 
denly. 

“Slinger’s hit the hay.” 
looked up. “Why?” 

Sam hesitated for several seconds. 
“Well, I don’t want to get out the ham- 
mer for everybody, boss. But somehow 
Slinger seems wrong to me.” 

The big boss started. He respected 
the shrewdness of Sam. The big boss 
had the force, the connections, the ex- 
perience, but all the mob agreed that 
Sam couldn't be topped on brains. Sam 
had hunches. He doped things out. He 
was seldom wrong on a man. 

“T had to get this mob together in a 
hurry,” the boss said. “I had to take 
a chance on them new men—Slinger and 
Lou. But Perretti said Lou was O. K., 
and Slinger had them letters from 
Moran in Brooklyn.” 

“They could be faked.” 

“Yeah. I realize that. I wired 
Moran to-day. I got an answer to an- 
other wire—that one we sent to Ari- 
zona—about two hours later. I opened 
it in front of Slinger. Thinking back 
on it now, Slinger acted funny when 
he saw me opening the envelope. Maybe 
I just imagined it, though.” 

“T’ll lay the odds it was more than 
imagination,’ Sam insisted. “He prob- 
ably thought it was the real tip-off from 
Moran. You sure he couldn’t have 
slipped out?” 

“Bet I’m sure. Tubby’s on the look- 
out. Tubby never misses nothing.” 

There was a hard note in the boss’s 


The boss 
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voice as he went on: “Slinger wanted 
to go downtown to-night. Said he had 
a date with a dame. I put the kibosh 
on that.” 

“Hes wrong, all right. PI lay the 
odds. Well, we can have a little talk 
with Slinger after this other business 
is over.” 


HE big boss nodded. He and his 
lieutenant formed quick plans as 
they continued to peer cautiously 

through the window. After a moment, 
Sam, the wily one, went quietly down- 
stairs, continued down: into the cellar, 
and removed one of the rickety sliding 
windows. 

This would be good bait. The Fed- 
erals, prowling about for the best means 
of entry, would come across this. They 
would believe the men in the suspected 
house to. be asleep. It was a ten-to-one 
shot that they would at least climb into 
the cellar for a preliminary investiga- 
tion. , 

“Pug” Curry and “Booter” Wilson, 
two gorillalike members of the gang, 
would be in just the proper place to 
slug them when they got into the pitch- 
dark cellar. The hide-out was in an 
unsettled section, but there was another 
house a few hundred yards around a 
bend in the road, and if they could get 
their enemies without any shots, so 
much the better. 

His job finished, his men properly 
stationed, the rest of the men warned— 
except the suspected “Slinger,” who was 
not disturbed from his slumber—Sam 
climbed back to the second floor again. 

The big boss was restless. He had 
seen no one prowling outside. But 
neither had there been any noise of a 
car being started down the road, so the 
chances were that the Federals had not 
gone back to town for more men. 

Sam and the big boss conversed 
quietly. “After this is over,” Sam said, 
“we'd better not take any chances on 


Lou. Lou’s yellow. I could see that 
to-night. And he talks too much.” 

“Don’t worry about Lou,” the boss 
said quietly. “After this is over, he'll 
be taken care of, all right!” 

Sam started to say something, then 
stopped abruptly and glided back from 
the curtained window. 

Two shadowy forms were sneaking 
crouchingly in from the road, circling 
around to the east of the driveway.. 

“Here’s the rats,” the big boss whis- 
pered. 

“Yep. And here’s the trap,’ Sam 
said with relish. “Baby! Santa Claus 
is being good to us to-night. They ain’t 
got a chance. Look! One of ’em’s 
spotted that open cellar window. Baby! 
What a sweet set-up! We'll just 

He whirled as the curtain across the 
hallway door moved slightly. 

“Get those hands up—the two of 
you!” came a command. 

The command was given by Slinger, 
the new member of the mob who had 
carried letters from the Brooklyn big 
shot. 





CHAPTER II. 
SECRET OF THE RIVER, 


P HE big boss whirled and put up 
I his hands, but Sam’s hand 


` flashed to his shoulder holster as 
he made a dive in the direction of the 
curtain. 

He was as quick as a snake, and 
Slinger knew it. Slinger fired just as 
Sam’s weapon came up. Still skidding 
along the dirty, uncarpeted floor, Sam 
lashed out with his free hand, missed 
Slinger, caught the curtain instead. 
Slinger’s bullet had smashed into his 
chest. Struggling in agony, Sam pulled 
down the curtain. He made one more 
twitching movement, then lay very still. 
The curtain covered his body like a 
shroud. 

“You get it the same way—if you 
put those hands down!” was Slinger’s 
crisp command to the big boss. 3 
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“T got ’em up, ain’t I?” the boss 
flung back. “So you rooked me, huh? 
I should have taken Sam’s advice. Sam 
was just about wise that you were a 
lousy G man.” 

There were shouts from below; then 
the clatter of feet. From the deep re- 
_ cesses of the cellar came the sound of 
snarling automatics. Slinger’s shot had 
warned the Federal men, who had not 
quite had time to crawl into the trap. 
Pug and Booter had opened fire on 
them, and they were firing back as they 
retreated along the shadowed driveway. 

The clatter on the stairs grew louder. 
Slinger was calm, but he knew he was 
in a bad spot. He leaped to the side 
of the big boss, frisked him quickly, re- 
lieved him of a snub-nosed automatic, 
and whirled just as three of the gang 
reached the top of the stairway. Almost 
at the same instant, there was a crash 
of window glass as the big boss dived 
through the window. 

Slinger*took no chances. Coolly, he 
fired, dropped Tubby Ollis, the fat little 
doorman, who was in the lead. He 
knew Tubby to be poison with a-gun. 
= Tubby toppled down the stairway, 
taking the man back of him—a wiry, 
red-headed fellow—with him. Lou, the 
third man, had a chance to get Slinger 
just then. But Lou was not up to it. 
He was used to shooting men in the 
back, to take them for rides. He did 
not have the courage for an even, stand- 
up battle. He pretended to fall down 
the stairway, the maneuver getting him 
out of range of Slinger’s gun. 

Slinger ran to the window. Better 
to jump than to be trapped in the house. 
Lou and “Red” and the rest.of the 
gang downstairs would get organized, 
would rush back up and bump him. The 
odds were too great against him. 

But as he warily gauged the distance 
down to the mangy lawn, an automatic 
spat reddish-orange down there. A slug 
sailed past Slinger and ripped into the 
door of the rear room. The big boss 


must have ducked into the house and 
gotten hold of an extra weapon. 

“Inside the house, there! Get Slinger, 
boys!” came the shrill voice of the big 
boss. “Come on, Tubby and Red! 
There’s a grand for the guy that gets 
the rat!” 


LINGER crouched back from the 
window. Shots were still banging 
down on the driveway. He could 

see the flashes as the government men, 
from the shelter of a hedge, were firing 
toward the cellar window. A banging 
from that direction indicated that Pug 
and Booter were still there. 

Slinger took a chance and showed 
part of his face above the window sill. 

“Get away from that hedge, boys!”’ he 
yelled to the government men. ““They’ve 
got a machine gun. This is Walker, 
No. 212. Get back—quick!” 

He had barely finished his warning 
before the deadly ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta 
of a Tommy gun sounded from one of 
the first-floor windows. Slinger could 
see his two colleagues mowed down like 
wheat before his eyes. 

Immediately he changed his mind 
about trying to leap to the lawn. Who- 
ever was at that first-floor window with 
the Tommy gun could get him in an 
instant. 

He heard the clatter of feet on the 
stairway again, ran into the back room, 
closed and bolted the door. 3 

Heavy forms hurled against it. The 
door almost gave way. Slinger emptied 
his automatic through the door, then 
quickly slipped in another clip. 

There was no window in the room 
where he had taken shelter. He 
crouched over near the rumpled bed, 
cool but desperate. He was waiting for 
the heavy forms to thump against the 
door again. 

When the door came down, he could 
get one or more of the men, then try 
to run for it, down the stairway. It 
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was a poor chance, but it was the only 
one. 

But no more of the gang tried to 
force the door. Slinger heard the sly 
scuff of feet, heard the low voice of the 
big boss. At that moment, he realized 
what was up. They were bringing in 
the Tommy gun to smoke him out. He 
crawled under the bed. 

Almost immediately he heard the 
death rattle of the machine gun. The 
door panel rapidly became a sieve. The 
door crashed, splintered. The lock was 
smashed. 

From his position beneath the bed, 
Slinger fired out into the hallway as the 
machine gun, probably poked out under 
the stairway balustrate—he could see 
only the flashes—hailed death into the 
room. The killers were sweeping the 
little room with bullets. 

The lead ripped through the wall like 
tissue paper, clinked against the metal 
bed, shredded the bedclothes. 

Slinger emptied his automatic, started 
to crawl over to where an old oak 
dresser might at least give him scant 
pretection: His one hope was that the 
noise might be heard in the house 
around the bend or by some one passing 
in a Car. 

But almost with the ‘thought came a 
cluster of slugs that crumpled him to 
the dusty floor. A new stream of bul- 
lets traced across his face and erased 
his features to a bloody pulp. 

Albert Walker, No. 212, posing as 
Slinger Shields, had passed on. 


HE big boss, limping slightly 
from his jarring leap to the 
lawn, but stili cool and unshaken, 
walked in and viciously kicked the torn 
body of the undercover man. He 
cursed over ħis own snap judgment in 
taking in a new man whose record 
hadn’t been personally vouched for by 
some one he knew. 
All in all, though, the big boss felt 
fairly good. Only for the wily Sam, 
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who had lured the government men into 
the trap, the man who called himself 
Slinger might have slipped away within 
a day or so and tipped off the law 
hounds. 

The big boss took charge of things 
like a competent executive, snapped 
quick commands. Pug and Booter were 
to get the bodies of the two Federals, 
killed behind the hedge, into the house 
at once. Red, who probably would be 
the boss’s aid now that Sam was gone, 
was to run out the eee truck and start 
the motor. 

By turning off the ignition and then 
switching it on before the engine came 
to a stop, it could be made to backfire; 
the unburned gases collected in the muf- 
fler would cause the sharp, shotlike re- 
ports. All this would be good camou- 
flage in case any one who heard the 
shooting snooped around to ask ques- 
tions. 

The big boss was still calm as he 
looked at the body of Sam. Sam had 
been a clever lieutenant, wily and game, 
but Sam was of no more use now. The 
boss was more disturbed over Tubby, 
who had been badly wounded but had 
a chance to live. 

One of the mob was a “okey” and 
had the needle and “the stuff’? handy, 
and Tubby was given a jab to ease his 
pain. Then, the bodies of the Federals 
were carried in and dropped on the 
floor, like so much cordwood. 

The big boss was preparing a quick 
get-away for himself and his men. 
Since a Federal had. managed to worm 
his way into the mob, things were get- 
ting too hot in Chicago. The gang 
needed new headquarters, and the big 
boss, a resourceful man, knew just 
where to find them. 


ESS than an hour later, a light truck 
rumbled along the road into Chi- 
cago. It was preceded by a black 

sedan, which hung quite close. 
A crudely lettered sign on the truck 
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told the public what the vehicle was. It 
read: 
A. MANGASARIAN, 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs; 
Rugs Renovated and Repaired. 


As a matter of fact, there were four 
large rugs on the truck. They were not 
Oriental rugs; they were the cheapest 
of the cheap, and had been hastily re- 
moved from the rural hide-out. 

They were rolled up, inside out. Each 
one was rolled about the body of a man. 
For the hide-out had been stripped of 
everything incriminating. If any one 
prowled through it now, there would be 
no trace of the gang, and certainly dead 
men couldn’t be left there. 

Most of the mob were in the sedan 
with the wounded Tubby, who would be 
dropped off at the home of a doctor who 
knew how to keep his mouth shut, for 
he didn’t want it shut for all time. 

Lou and Red and the big boss were 
on the truck. All had slipped dusty 


overalls on over their suits. They 
would pass for workmen. They were 
not furtive in their movements. They 


could drive through traffic with this” 


camouflaged load of dead men. 

“You sure that dock watchman can 
be fixed, boss?” Red asked. 

“He'll be O. K. TIl slip him a C note. 
Later, he can say he went over for a 
sandwich and a cup of coffee. That'll 
alibi him, all right.” 

Red, an expert on motors, drove the 
truck. The boss sat beside him. Lou 
© had been detailed to lie on the rolled-up 
rugs, like a workman who wouldn’t 
scorn to snatch a quick doze between 
jobs. He looked far from comfortable. 
His manner was not lost on the big boss. 

Lou had turned out yellow, a guy 
who'd squawk .if he got in a jam. 
Probably he was laying plans to get 
through with this mob before long. 
He could not sense that it wouldn’t be 
long at all before he would be through 
with them. 


The truck rumbled along for the bet- 
ter part of half an hour. Then Red 
turned down a thoroughfare that led 
to the water front. The rank smell of 
water—water that was not salt but cer- 
tainly was far from fresh—tainted the 
air. The screen of fog had lifted 
slightly, but there were still patches of 
mist. 


HE truck halted about fifty yards 
from a wharf that was seem- 
ingly deserted. But after a mo- 

ment, a watchman in stained trousers 
and sweater emerged from the gloom. 
The big boss: slipped from the truck, 
walked toward the watchman. There 
was a brief consultation. i 

At the end of it, the watchman left 
the wharf and walked toward the greasy 
lights of an all-night coffeepot lunch 
róom up the street. The boss ran back 
to the truck. “O. K., boys. Sure them 
rugs are lashed down tight?” 

“Just tried ’em, boss,’ Lou said. 
“Tight as a drum.” 

Red stood in front of the truck. He 
had the iron crank in his hand. He 
and the boss exchanged meaning 
glances. 

“Turn it over, Lou,” the boss or- 
dered. “You're a big, strong guy.” 

Lou walked out in front of the truck. 
Red stepped aside, crashed the iron 
down on Lou’s skull. Lou pitched to 
the ground. 

Red and the big boss picked up his 
unconscious form, wedged it tightly 
under the rolled-up rugs on the truck. 

“He'll ride, all right,’ the big boss 
said. ; 

“He'll ride on a through ticket,” Red 
said. 

The pair laughed at the joke. 

“All right. I'll watch at this end. 
You drive it,” the boss ordered. 

Red turned the engine over, climbed 
into the seat, put the car in gear. He 
turned onto the wharf, stopped a few 
yards from the stringpiece, but let the 
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motor run as he peered ahead into the 

gloom. 

_ Then he shifted into first, pulled out 
the throttle. The truck whined and 

growled like some iron monster, then 

slipped ahead. 

Red gauged the distance to the edge 
of the wharf. Then, with a quick move- 
ment, he opened the throttle wider, and 
leaped. The truck shot ahead, plunged 
into the black waters, disappeared be- 
neath the oily surface. 

The disturbed waters gradually set- 
tled. Red ran back to the side of the 
big boss. 

“O. K.?” the boss asked. 

O-R? ; 

“Fair enough. Let's scram. But 
lišten, Red. We won’t get any better 
place to make a set-up than right. here. 
You got lcts of sugar on you?” 

Red grinned. “I can always use a 
little more, boss.” 

“O; K- Here!” 

The big boss fished in his pockets,» 
brought out four fifty-dollar bills. 

“Here's a couple of C’s. You get 
that rattler going out West to-night. 
These Feds are toc hot in this burg. 
Wel use the Arizona layout. Get that 
rattler out to-night!” , 
` “How about the rest of the mob?” 

“Tl fix that end. I'll meet you at 
the Patio Hotel in Tucson next Wednes- 
` day. The mob will be with me. We 
can go to the river from there.” 

Red tucked the bills into his pocket. 

“T got you, boss,” he said. “Me for 
the wide, open spaces!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FATE-OF JIM TECUMSEH, 


HE lean six-foot figure of Sheriff 
“Pistol Pete” Rice detached it- 
self from the group in front of 

the Buzzard Gap, Arizona, courthouse. 
Trials, and especially trials for killing, 
always aitracted a big crowd to the 
county seat. 
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This coming trial promised to be a 
bigger-than-average attraction. Citizens 
felt strongly moved about it. As he 
started down towärd the jail, Pete Rice 
could hear even ‘the mild-mannered Sam 
Hollis saying: “The rope’d be too good 
for him! He ought to be staked out 
on a nest o' sidewinders!” 

Hollis and others were discussing the 
defendant, a half-breed Indian generally 
known as Jim Tecumseh. As his long 
legs moved toward the jail to get Te- 
cumseh, Pete Rice ran over the details 
of the murder. 

Three riders from the Trailing Cres- 
cent spread—the property of Calvin 
Smeed, over near Agua Fria—had heard 
screams as they. rode past the small 
ranch of John. Carroll on their way 
home from town one night. 

They had investigated. They had 
found John Carroll dead on. the floor, 
with an ugly wound in his throat. His 
wife, Anna, was dying; in fact, died 
before she could give any satisfactory 
account of what. had heppened. 

She had mentioned “Jim” and it was 
believed that she meant Jim Tecumseh, 
the single employee of the spread, whom 
the cowbeys found hiding in an upstairs 
closet, quivering with fear. 

Jim Tecumseh had protested his in- 
nocence, saying he had heard intruders 
come in, kill the rancher- and his wife, 
then leave in a hurry when they heard 
the Trailing Crescent riders gallop up. 
Jim had kept himself hidden, he 
claimed, because he had thought the 
Trailing Crescent riders. were the rob- 
bers returning to finish their job. 

Sheriff Pete Rice had been summoned 
and had arrested Jim Tecumseh. The 
sheriff had examined the tracks about 
the house and had found nothing much 
to work on. He had managed to save 
Tecumseh from a threatened lynching 
when the news of the double murder 
had spread across the county with the 
rapidity of a brush fire. He had 
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guarded the half-breed carefully until 
the day set for trial. 

As Pete passed a lunch room on the 
main street of Btzzard Gap, a slight 
man of small stature ran out. “Hey, 
Pete! I'll mosey down to the hoosegow 
with you,” he called. 

He was “Misery” Hicks, the town 
barber and also one of Pete Rice’s 
trusted deputies. He quickened his pace 
to keep up with the long- “legged Pete 
Rice. 

“You countin’ on any trouble at the 
trial, Pete?’ Misery asked. 

Pete Rice shook his head. His angular 
jaws were working on a wad of chewing 
gum. “I don’t reckon there'll be any 
trouble, Misery. It’s up to us to see 
that there ain’t.” 

They cut over through an alley, en- 
tered the jail and walked toward the 
cell block. Before one of the cells they 
halted. 

“Come on, Jim,” Pete said to the 
priscner. “We'll get this over fast.” 


HE thin-shouldered man standing 

T against the far wall turned his 

head. His eyes were pools of 
fathomless black. No one knew much 
about the origin of Jim Tecumseh, ex- 
cept that John Carroll had sworn by 
him. It was Carroll who had changed 
his unpronounceable tribal name to Jim 
Tecumseh. 

Pete and Misery guided their pris- 
oner, unshackled, toward the court- 
house. Jim wore a pair of torn, faded 
blue jeans, a soiled flannel shirt, a pair 
of cowman’s boots, probably cast-offs of 
his late employer, and a battered, black 
slouch hat. He was the calmest man in 
all that Main Street crowd. 

He did not seem worried over the 
boos and catcalls, the epithets hurled at 
him by loungers along the street. Nor 
did Pete Rice bother with the abusive 
men. The latter would naturally be 
aroused. Old John Carroll and his wife 
had been foully murdered—at least this 


was the assumption—by a man they had 
trusted and protected. Pete believed 
that shouting their sentiments might 
prove a harmless outlet for the enraged 
citizens. 

There wére many strangers in town, 
and apparently one of these strangers 
mistook Pete’s judgment and tolerance 
for weakness. He lurched from the gal- 
lery of the Punchers’ Rest, a well-pat- 
ronized saloon on Main Street, and 
grasped the thin shoulder of the pris- 
oner. 

“You danged murderin’ breed!” he 
grated, as he raised his other fist. “I’m 
just goin’ to——” 

He was whisked through the air by 
Pete Rice as a teacher might handle a 
naughty schoolboy. The sheriff’s big 
hand had him by the collar. ` 

“Keep your hands of that prisoner!” 
Pete snapped. 

“He killed the Carrolls, didn’t he?” 


“That ain’t been proved yet. Get out 
o’ here—pronto!” 
Pete released the puncher. But the 


puncher, instead of heading back to- 
ward the saloon gallery, made a lunge 
toward Pete. His fist was drawn back. 
It was sweeping forward. 

Crack! Pete Rice’s big fist caught 
the disturber on the point of the jaw, 
sent him to the plank sidewalk. 

“One more yawp out o’ you, an’ you 
get slung into the hoosegow!” he 
warned, 

The fellow continued to lie on the 
sidewalk, for Pete Rice hit hard. But 
another man, in puncher’s clothes, 
walked up to Pete. 

“Give him a chance, will you, sher- 
iff?” he pleaded. “Hes with us. 
We’ve all been drinkin’, but I reckon 
it’s gotten him the worst. He’s a good 
hombre. Whisky’s about his only 
fault.” ; 

“That an’ foolishness, I reckon,” Pete 
amended. “Even whisky has its legiti- 
mate uses. It’s whisky an’ a fool that 
makes a bad combination. Seems like 
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some men are so foolish that if whisky’d 
make their brain clear an’ intelligent in- 
stead o’ stupefied, they’d find somethin’ 
else to drink.” 

He looked down at the bleary-eyed 
cowboy. “This ranny’s strange around 
here. Where’s he from?” 

“Hes from my  country—down 
Hondo way. We drifted in with some 
beefs, then reckoned we'd stay for the 
trial when we heard about the excite- 
ment. We knew John Carroll a few 
years ago.” 

“Well,” Pete told him, “this is a pub- 
lic trial. Nothin’ against anybody at- 
tendin’—anybody that behaves himself. 
Better get your pard some black cof- 
feg 

He signaléd to Misery Hicks, and the 
pair of them proceeded along toward the 
courthouse with their prisoner between 
them. As they walked along the cor- 
ridor, Judge Grange was just turning 
into the courtroom. The case was about 
to begin. This very day, Buzzard Gap 
would learn whether Jim Tecumseh was 
to live or to die. 


quickly. Judge Grange was an 

efficient jurist, even if, like Pistol 
-Pete Rice, he sometimes had original 
ideas about law. If he ever erred—and 
there was no proof that he did—it was 
on the side of mercy. 

The three witnesses, the punchers 
from the Trailing Crescent spread, tes- 
tified to what they had seen and heard 
at the Carroll spread on the night of 
the double murder. Their story was 
already known to most of the folks in 
the courtroom. 
they were firm. It could be sensed that 
they hoped Jim Tecumseh would swing, 
but it: was also clear that they were sim- 
ple, honest fellows who were telling the 
exact truth. ` 

When Jim Tecumseh, the defendant, 
took the stand, there was a quick sound 
of buzz and chatter; then, as Judge 


F iict. Judg were disposed of 


On cross-examination- 


Grange gaveled his desk sharply, a hush 
settled over the room. 

Pete sat close to the half-breed. He 
was ready to act at the first gesture of 
hostility. He would have done so even 
if he had known the man to be guilty, 
for protecting prisoners was part of the 
duties of Pete Rice’s office. And, some- 
how, he doubted that Jim Tecumseh was 
guilty. 

His imprisonment and trial seemed a 
great deal of a mystery to the half- 
breed. He appeared to be in a daze over 
the tragedy that had swooped down on 
the peaceful little Carroll spread. That 
this attitude could be assumed was not 
overlooked by Pete Rice. And yet the 
defendant was not the acting kind. 

The defense ‘attorney, retained by 
some well-to-do Indians of the tribe 
from which the defendant sprang, was 
able to do little if anything for the half- 
breed, 

This was thought unusual, too, for 
the defense attorney was no less a figure 
than Sharon Pell, of Mesa Ridge. Pell 
was a crook, shyster, trickster. But he 
was a clever lawyer, and he seldom 
failed to clear a man able to pay his 
price. 

This time, however, his prepared 
questions brought practically no re- 
sponse from his client. Jim Tecumseh 
was apathetic. He answered mainly by 
shakes of the head—at the most, by 
monosyllables. No lawyer, not even the 
tricky Sharon Pell, could do much with 
the bewildered Jim Tecumseh. 

The prosecuting attorney, also, was 
unable to change the complexion of the 
case by his attempts at browbeating, 
and finally Judge Grange lifted a warn- 
ing finger. 

“Tt looks to me, Ed,” he said, uncere- 
moniously addressing the prosecuting 
attorney by his first name, “as if all this 
won't get us anywhere. This prisoner 
is unusual. This case is unusual. We 
might do great injustice by treating it 
in just a usual way.” 
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The jurist turned to the defendant. 
“Jim,” he said, informally, “nobody’s 
trying to say you killed anybody if you 
didn’t. You understand that, don’t 
you?” 


OR the first time, the half-breed 
responded—slightly, at least. He 
understood straight, plain talk. “I 

understand. You good man,” he said. 
Judg:. Grange flushed up, and gaveled 


his desk sharply as the crowd broke into- 


a laugh. 

“Now, all we want here is the truth, 
Jim,” he went on. “If you committed 
this crime, you just can’t escape. If 
you didn’t, if you got anything to say 
that may prove you didn’t, come right 
out with it.” 

Jim nodded. “I tell you, or I tell Pete 
Rice. Pete Rice fair man. I know he 
catch outlaw killer, make swing if 
guilty, help if not guilty.” 

For the first time, responding perhaps 
to what he sensed as kindness and fair- 
ness, Jim Tecumseh was talking with 
some coherence. 

“T no steal,” he went on. “I no kill. 
I no afraid death come. John Carroll, 
my friend, dead. Then Jim Tecumseh 
feel: just like dead inside.” 

His simple, direct statements were 
swaying the courtroom. There seemed 
some doubt in that big audience now 
as to whether Jim Tecumseh had killed 
his employer, after all. 

“T no talk before,” Jim continued, 
“because I feel good as dead man. Even 
my lawyer, he tell me private that not 
much chance. He say I get hold two 
hundred more dollar, hand it to him, 
maybe I got better chance.” 

The courtroom rocked with laughter, 
and Sharon Pell, the lawyer, made a 
gesture of extreme annoyance. 

“That claim is ridiculous, of course, 
your honor,” he put in. 

Judge Grange did not answer him. 
Instead, he said to the defendant: 
“Now, you needn’t tell anything about 


‘thought. 


the talk between you and your lawyer, 
Jim. What we want to get at is facts 
about this murder. I'll try and piece up 
this crime as it happened, according to 
your story. Then, when I’m finished, 
you tell me whether it’s true or not, 
Understand, Jim?” 

“T understand.” 

“All right. John Carroll and his wife 
were in the front room of the ranch 
house when somebody came in. You 
don’t know who it was. You don’t even 
know whether they walked or rode. 
You didn’t hear any horse’s hoofs.” 

He was repeating the story originally 
told by Jim. Jim shook his head vehe- 
mently. 

“All right. But you heard a scream 
later. Then you ran in and found Mr. 
Carroll with a knife wound in his throat, 
and he was dead at that time, you 
Mrs, Carroll was dying.” 

“Like you~ say,’ Jim Tecumseh 
agreed. “Just like you say.” 

“All right. Mrs. Carroll pointed to 
the back room which was entered by 
another door than the one you came 
through. You started to go in there 
after the person you thought killed your 
employers; then you heard the riders 
coming. 

“You: did not know that these riders 
were Trailing Crescent hands attracted 
by the scream. You believed them to 
be the killers returning. Believing your- 
self helpless against these odds, you ran 
and hid, and that is where the Trailing 
Crescent men found you.” 

“Tt is so,” Jim Tecumseh said. 
you leave out one thing.” 

“What was that, Jim?’ the judge 
asked. He leaned over the bench, 
There was an expression of eagerness 
on his rugged old face. 

“You leave ,out—about me, Jim Te- 
cumseh, when I—when I go to door 
and Be 

His voice seemed to grow thick. He 
got up from the witness chair, tried 
to take a deep breath. 


“But 
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“When I go to door, and look in— 
and see——” 

Again he struggled for breath. 

Pistol Pete Rice had risen, was strid- 
ing over close to the defendant. “Go 
on, Jim,” he said, sharply. “What did 
you see? Get it out fast!” It was noth- 
ing unusual for Pete Rice to take lib- 
erties in court when Judge Grange was 
on the bench. 

The half-breed coughed. His thin, 
brown hand came up,.seemed to caress 
the scrawny length of throat showing 
above the soiled flannel shirt. He sat 
down quickly, as if he might be weak. 

“Jim no kill his boss, no kill his 
friend,” he managed to say between 
gasps. “‘Jim—good Indian. Me—Jim 
Tecumseh Ms 

He slipped from the chair to the floor. 





ETE RICE leaned over him, loos- 
ened his shirt band. The half- 
breed’s eyes were closed. Pete put 

his hand on the left side of Jim’s chest. 

There was no heart action. Pete 
Rice’s gaum face went tense. A thought 
had huriled through his brain like a 
flaming meteor through the sky. 

He turned away from the half-breed, 
and his keen, gray eyes.swept about the 
courtroom. Apparently he did not see 
the persons he wanted to see there, for 
disappointment showed in his face. 

He happened to catch the eye of Mis- 
ery Hicks, and beckoned the little bar- 
ber-deputy. Misery came running to his 
side. 

- “Get: outside quick, pard!”. Pete or- 
dered in a low tone. “Get hold o’ that 
hombre that grabbed Jim by the shoul- 
der. Get hold o’ any o’ his pards, too. 
TIl be with you—pronto.” 

The courtroom was in a turmoil. Men 
were springing up from their seats. 
Judge Grange was roaring for order. 
Attendants hustled about, insisting upon 
silence. Pete Rice ripped open the back 
of Jim Tecumseh’s shirt and examined 
the dead man’s shoulder. 
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Doctor Buckley, coroner of Trinchera 
County, had passed up the center aisle, 
was kneeling beside the dead man. 

“Might possibly have been a heart 
condition,” he said to Pete. ‘Probably 
aggravated by fear or excitement, or it 
might have been Er 

But Sheriff Pistol Pete Rice had al- 
ready started for the door in the wake 
of his deputy, Misery Hicks. 

The diagnoses of Doctor Buckley 
were usually right. But here was one 
case, Pete decided, in which Buckley 
was wrong. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BAITED TRAP. 


ETE RICE raced out into the 

street and swiveled his glance in 

all directions. But the main street 
seemed practically deserted. Almost 
every person in Buzzard Gap was in the 
courtroom or in the crowd that milled 
about the entrance. . 

Pete saw Misery Hicks running out 
of the Punchers’ Rest Saloon. Misery 
shook his head at his boss, indicating - 
that the men sought were not in the sa- 
loon, and then darted into a near-by res- 
taurant. í 

For fifteen minutes or so, Pete and 
his deputy fine-combed the town. Mis- 
ery looked in all stores—the saloons 
first. Pete took up a stand near the 
courthouse and watched the crowd com- 
ing out, now that the case had ended 
so dramatically. 

The sheriff also asked every man who 
had been on the-street if he had seen 
any riders heading out of town within 
the past hour. 

Hank Parsons, the butcher, had seen 
three men riding out of town to the 
south, just when the trial had started. 
Hank could give only a general descrip- 
tion of them. They.had worn cow- 
punchers’ clothing. There was no guar- 
antee that they were the three men Pete 
Rice wanted, but the sheriff decided to 
take a chance. 
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He ordered Misery Hicks to get the 
horses ready and get a pair of rifles and 
sufficient ammunition. He then ran up 
to the undertaking shop where the body 
of Jim Tecumseh had already been 
taken. 

Doctor Buckley was just starting to 
make a preliminary examination. An 
autopsy would be performed later. 

The coroner looked up as Pete en- 
tered. “I’ve changed my opinion since 
I looked over this body closer,” he an- 
nounced. “Jim wasn’t hardly the type 
for heart trouble.” Although a good 
physician and a better-than-average sur- 
geon, Doctor Buckley used the rather 
careless vernacular of the section. “In- 
juns rarely have heart trouble; that’s 
the white man’s burden—from bad, un- 
natural livin’.” 

“Doctor,” Pete Rice said, “I never 
discussed thin’s like this with you, be- 
cause I don’t know much about ’em. 
But I’ve got an idea Jim was poisoned!” 

Buckley stared at the sheriff. “O’ 
course, it could be poison,” he conceded. 
“The sudden excitement brought on by 
the questioning might drive his heart 
faster, would bring things to a quicker 
climax. That might be why he went 
over right when he was on the, point 0’ 
givin’ important information.” 

“Look at Jim’s shoulder, will you, 
doctor ?”’ Pete said. 

The corpse had been lying face up. It 
had not been stripped of clothes as yet. 
Buckley turned over the body. Pete 
ripped the back of the shirt down far- 
ther. 


OCTOR BUCKLEY’S eyes nar- 
D rowed. He tipped his graying 
head closer. His skilled fingers 
touched the brown skin lightly, as a 
master musician might caress a fine in- 
strument. 

“By golly!” he exclaimed. “You hit 
it, Pete! There’s just a small, red spot 
here, practically a dot. With Jim’s red- 
dish-brown skin, it’s almost unnotice- 


able. 
Pete?” 

The sheriff explained briefly. “When 
Misery an’ me was bringin’ Jim to the 
courthouse, I didn’t figure there’d be 
any trouble other than public feelin’. I 
couldn’t see why any jasper’d want to 
murder Jim. But somebody did want 
to—somebody that aimed to close Jim’s 
mouth!” 

“But how in the world Š 
ley started to ask. 

“Pricked him in the shoulder—with 
some sort o’ hollow needle ccntainin’ 
poison!” Pete cut in. He gave brief de- 
tails about the apparently half-drunken 
fellow who had grabbed the prisoner by 
the shoulder. 

Doctor Buckley examined the small 
bruise on the dead man’s shoulder again, 
and nodded his head. “It’s murder, 
then,” he said. 

“Murder!” Pete repeated grimly. 
“An’ I’m gettin’ the killer before he puts- 
too much dirt between Buzzard Gap an’ 
himself !” 

He ran out of the establishment and 
made for Misery Hicks’s barber shop 
on the ‘main street. His own official 
headquarters were in the rear of the bar- 
ber shop. 

Misery already had two. horses ‘sad- 
dled and bridled at the hitch rack. They 
were his own hardy little steeldust and 
Pete Rice’s magnificent sorrel, Sonny. 

From dewn the street, Pete could see 
that Misery was talking with Sam Hol- 
lis, proprietor of the local feed store, 
and patting the big head of the sheriff’s 
dog, Vulcan, an English mastiff that 
had been a gift to Pete and which he 
frequently took along with him on the 
trail. 

Sam Hollis was facing toward. Pete, 
yet apparently did not see the sheriff 
coming. But Vulcan, the mastiff, sensed 
the nearness of his master. He bounded 
up the street, leaped up at Pete and 
tried to lick his face. The little dep- 
uty’s badge, dangling from his spiked 


How did you get that hunch, 


Buck- 
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collar in place of a license tag, jingled 
musically. At the same time Sonny, the 
slender-limbed sorrel, raised his head 
and whickered out a welcome to his 
master. 

Misety turned and waved at his chief. 
A moment or so later, when Pete came 
up, the little deputy motioned to the 
rifle in each saddle, sheathed lock for- 
ward and stock down, then to the full 
supply of ammunition he carried in his 
cartridge belt. “All ready; boss!” he 
reported. 

“Where you bound for, Pete?’ Sam 
Hollis asked. 

Pete hesitated, then decided to tell 
Hollis, one of his oldest friends. 

Sam’s face grew dark and tense with 
_ indignation. ‘“‘An’ I was one o’ the fools 

as thought this poor Jim Tecumseh was 
' guilty all the time!” he said. 

“Lots thought so,” Pete told him, 
“but there was somethin’ bigger than 
that back o’ the murder o’ Mr. an’ Mrs. 
Carroll.” 

“Where’s Teeny?” Hollis asked, with 
apparent irrelevance. He referred to 
“Teeny” Butler, Pete Rice’s other dep- 
uty. 

“Teeny loped over Rangerville way, 
to look over some brands that didn’t 
seem to shape up right. Why?” 

“You was sayin’ there was three o’ 
them c’yotes,” Sam replied. “Mind if 
I ride along with you?” 

“Not if your hoss is -handy,”’ Pete 
told him. “We ain’t losin’ another min- 
ute.” 

“You won't have to lose another sec- 
ond!” Hollis yelled as he ran diagonally 
across the street, then leaped astride a 
big black stallion which had been stand- 
ing there. “I’m right with you, boys!” 


HE two lawmen and their friend 
rode hard, and kept going—ex- 
cept for an occasional stop at a 


_ ranch house, where Pete Rice inquired 


if three riders had been seen passing, 
and how long before. 
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Most of the men at the ranches, which 
were in rather thick clusters in this par- 
ticular section, had seen the three men, 
who had been pelting along fast. 

The news encouraged Pete Rice. He 
was glad to learn that the three horse- 
men had been riding fast. He had no 
proof that they were the three horse- 
men he wanted, but when each of his 
inquiries brought a response that the 
riders were “sure high-tailin’ it some,” 
then it was a fair chance that the three 
were the guilty men. 

At a point several miles south of Buz- 
zard Gap, the tracks showed that the 
three fugitives—and Pete was absolutely 
convinced now that they were fugitives 
—had cut off sharply to the east, in 
order to get away from the traveled 
roads. 

The chase might develop into a ride 
of several hours, The tracks were clear 
enough; the only chance was that the 
fugitives might make the Border. Even 
that would not stop Pete Rice, but there 
would be technicalities, and there would 
be delay. 

Pete and his men rode fast, but that 
did not keep them from talking. Sam 
Hollis was particularly eager for action. 
He was obviously feeling ashamed of 
his snapshot judgment of earlier in the 
day. 

“T reckon I let my feelin’s run away 
with my brains, Pete,” he said, as he 
galloped along. “You see, me an’ the 
Carrolls was right good friends. I 
knew John when he didn’t have ten dol- 
lars in the world. He had a gift for - 
makin’ money, John did. Folks called 
him lucky.” 

“He must be more than that,’ was 
Pete Rice’s opinion. “A part of every 
man’s success might be due to luck, but 
all the other parts are due to good sense 
an’ ability.” 

“Lots o’ folks reckoned Carroll was 
a little tight with money,” Misery Hicks 
put in. 


“They was right there,” Hollis con- 
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ceded. “Old John was-a tough hom- 
bre in a business deal; I got reason to 
know. An’ yet there was somethin’ lik- 
able about John, an’ as for his wife— 
well, she was just a saint. 
come any better!” 

While Misery Hicks and Sam Hollis 
discussed the Carrolls, Pete Rice was 
thinking back to the dramatic scene in 
the courtroom. 

He was wondering if the wily, un- 
principled Sharon Pell, the Mesa Ridge 
attorney, had been in on the deal to 
shut Jim Tecumseh’s mouth by death. 

Pell might have advised his client not 
to tell anything until arraigned in court. 
This might have accounted for Jim’s 
silence while he was lodged in jail. Pell 
might have been in the pay of the 
enemy, the very men who had poisoned 
Jim.. And, knowing that Jim had been 
poisoned on his way to trial, Pell might 
have purposely spun out his preliminary 
address to the jury, in order that the 
poison would have time to take effect 
before Jim would get a chance to tes- 
tify. 

_ All this was conjecture. Pete meant 
to look into the matter. He would not 
have put anything beyond Sharon Pell— 
Sharon Pell who made more ima month 
defeating the ends of justice than Pete 
Rice made in a year as sheriff. 

Yet despite the difference in income, 
Pete Rice would rather have been sher- 
iff, riding the hard trails, riding, as now, 
to possible death, than that low creature 
who made a mockery of the law. 

The trail swung through a section 
thickly covered with trees, then made a 
sharp turn south again. The grama 
grass started to thin out. Cactus and 
mesquite began to appear. 

Yet they were still some distance 
from the desert proper, and soon de- 
scended into a valley bright with alfi- 
laria. There had been plenty of rain 
recently, and the country bloomed: 
Here and there in the chaparral were 
florescent buckthorn and manzanita. 


Folks don’t 


Far ahead, the jig-saw pattern of the 
desert mountain range stood out clearly. 

“Right nice country,” Sam Hollis re- 
marked. à 

Pete nodded. “Yep. An’ when 
country gets as pretty as this, a hombre 
seldom finds it entirely deserted. There’ll . 
be some camps before long.” 


IS prophecy proved correct only 
a few minutes later. It was the 


kind of trail which snaked 
around boulders, climbed hills and shot- 
down into valleys.. Often, in fact, the 
riders could not see any one who might 
be as little as a hundred yards ahead of 
them. But switching to the west, to 
skirt a line of rocks, Vulcan began to 
bark eagerly and look up at Pete. 

The sheriff's hand went to his hol- 
ster. “Careful, boys!” he cautioned. 
He knew that Vulcan never made mis- 
takes. 

In spite of his warning, Sam Hollis, 
gun in hand, spurred his stallion around 
the rocks, and Pete quickly overtook 
him on Sonny. Misery, on his steel- 
dust, was only a length behind. As 
usual, he was eager for action. 

But there was a let-down in tension 
when it was discovered that a pair of 
harmless-looking burros was the reason 
for Vulcan’s bark. They were picketed 
just beyond the line of rocks, and a 
few yards to the east were two men— 
obviously  prospectors—who were 
crouched in a small hollow. : 

One of them, surly and unshaven, 
stepped out from behind the small hol- 
low. He carried a rifle. “What you 
want?” he demanded of the horsemen. 

Pete saw at once that the fellow was 
not a criminal; he was the type to shoot 
if not quickly calmed. 

“The first thing is: To put down that 
rifle, pard,” he answered. “I’m Sheriff 
Rice. Pd like to ask you a few ques- 
tions.” 

The rifle tipped down quickly. The 
rifleman, closely followed by his part- 
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ner, walked over in front of Sonny. A 
grin split his whisker-spiked face. 

“That’s different,” he said: “I’ve 
heard a heap about your doin’s from 
time to time, sheriff. We was just bein’ 
cautious, Flapjack an’ me was. We was 
bein’ careful against gettin’ victimized 
again.” 

“Victimized ?” Pete repeated. “What 
happened ?” 

“Well, we fed three rannies that hit 
us for grub- a spell ago. . An’ -while we 
was rustlin’ up the food, danged if one 
o’ ‘em didn’t snag a small poke o’ dust 
that my pard Flapjack. here had hid 
away! That’s gratitude, ain’t it?” 

“Three men?” 7 

“Three bein’s what ’u’d call ’emselves 
men, I reckon.” 

“How long have they been gone?” 

“Just about half an hour; maybe not 
quite that much.” 

Pete Rice’s face fell into grim lines, 
“Good! Then they won’t have time to 
make the Border. Were after them 
three men, an’ maybe we'll have the 
pleasure o’ handin’ that poke o’ dust 
back to you.” 

He spurred Sonny, who shot forward 
like a red comet. 

His two companions spurred their 
mounts and managed to cling a few 
lengths to the rear. 

The fugitives could not make the Bor- 
der. There was bound to be action. 


ISERY HICKS’S | Irish-blue 

eyes were alight with excite- 

ment, and Sam Hollis, too, was 
eager to clash with the killers who had 
done for Jim Tecumseh, the unfortu- 
nate half-breed he had misjudged so 
badly. 

“Td give half my business if we 
could catch up with thém fellers,” Sam 
said with fervor as the three galloped 
south. “But they must have good hosses, 
Pete, an’, after all, they have half an 
hour’s start on us. If they make the 
Border. 4 
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“They can’t make the Border,” Pete 
cut in. “We've caught up on ’em a lot. 
Their hosses are tirin’. An’ right soon 
we'll be in flatter country where we can 
see ‘em in the distance.” 

“Reckon they'll fight?” Misery asked 
eagerly. 

“Possibly,” Pete answered, “as soon 
as they see they ain’t outnumbered. An’ 
yet they can’t be too anxious for a fight, 
or they’d ’ve made a stand before this.” 

The sheriff’s angular jaws moved up 
and down on his chewing-gum. “Seems 
to me the best way to learn about others 
is to study ourselves. Now, what ’u’d 
we do in their place if we saw some one 
hot on our tails ?” 

He answered his own question. 
“Seems like we’d try some kind o’ trick- 
ery, don’t it? We'd try to work some 
sort o’ stall. Reckon that’s what they'll 
do. We want to keep our eyes open for 
that.” 

The grama grass was gradually peter- 
ing out. Desert terrain stretched out 
ahead. But the northern edge of this 
particular expanse of desert was rimmed 
by deep, boulder-crested canyons and 
winding arroyos, and still the lawmen 
could not catch sight of their quarry. 

They got a glimpse of them for the 
first time when they galloped through 
an arroyo, the high banks of which were 
fringed with desert willows, green- 
topped mesquite and paloverde. But 
almost immediately the fugitives disap- 
peared into a sort of canyon and were 
lost to sight again. 

Pete Rice was chewing gum and 
thinking rapidly. Within four or five 
miles this rocky country would come to 
an end. Killers and pursuers would then 
be in a flat, sandy country, a gray and 
melancholy waste of low mesquite and 
greasewood brush. Many chances to 
one, the sheriff decided, the killers would 
make some sort of stand before them. 

Pete’s smoky-gray eyes were trained 
ahead on the walls of the canyon. He 
hauled down Sonny and motioned to his. 
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companions to ease the gait of their 
mounts. 

“Easy, boys,” he advised: “There 
may be a reception committee waitin’ 
for us behind them rocks ahead there. 
We'll veer over to the right.” 

He guided them to the right, where 
if shots came from the canyon, he and 
his men would take advantage of the 
cluster of high boulders. They were 
within a few paces of the boulders and 
perhaps a hundred yards from the can- 
yon, when a hail came from their 
quarry. A man was standing on one 
of the canyon walls. 

“Hey, there!” he yelled out. “What 
you want, hombres? You seem to be 
ridin’ right hard. Did you want to 
parley with us?” 


ETE neckreined Sonny into the 

shelter of the high boulders, mo- 

tioned his companions to follow 
suit with one hand... 

“We sure do!” Pete called back. 
“Pm Sheriff Rice. I’m orderin’ you to 
come out from shelter there—an’ with 
your paws up!” 

The man on the canyon wall hesi- 
tated. Then: “We ain't rightly sure 
who you are, hombre. There’s some 
tough rannies in this section. We ain’t 
doin’ no harm, but we don’t want to be 
tricked. You toss down your guns—an’ 
we will. Then we can talk things over.” 

“You're talkin’ on our terms,’ Pete 
shot back. “Come out! No stallin’!” 

The man on the wall stooped and 
conferred with his companions down in 
the canyon. Then another man climbed 
up beside him on the low wall. Both 
put up their hands. 

“You got us all-wrong,” the original 
spokesman called out. “If you're the 
sheriff, you must have us mixed up with 
some other fellers. Here! Two of us 
has got our paws up. Ride into the end 
o the canyon so we can see you up 
close. If you’re the sheriff, we'll talk 
things over, an’ glad to do it.” 


Pete Rice considered. Disappoint- 
ment showed on his gaunt face. Were 
he and his companions trailing the 
wrong men? Could there be some mis- 
take? 

“You get your third man up on that 
wall,” he ordered. “Then we'll ride in.” 

“Nope! We got some rights! You 
come ahead. You'll find us O. K., if 
you're what you represent yourself to 
be. You still. got your. guns on, an’ 
we ain't. We want one o’ our men 
under cover in case o° treachery.” 

Pete Rice wanted no more delay. If 
he had been trailing the wrong men, 
better to know it at once. If these fel- 
lows planned trickery, they seemed in 
a tough spot. Two of them were on 
the wall and had their hands up. Their 
holsters were empty, and Pete and his 
men were fully armed. 

“All right, then,” the sheriff con- 
ceded. “If there’s any reachery, it’ll be 
on your part. An’ it’ll be the saddest 
piece o’ treachery you ever pulled. I’m 
tellin’ you!” 

He led the way tcward the mouth of 
the canyon. He was. holding Sonny 
back with a tight rein. He saw the 
lips of one of the men on the wall move 
slightly, as if giving some instruction 
to his hidden companion. 

At the same moment the eager Sam 
Hollis and the always-eager Misery 
spurred their mounts. They shot ahead 
of Pete, were almost at the mouth of 
the canyon. Vulcan, the mastiff, «also 
leaped ahead, then -stopped short, 
growled sharply, and looked back at 
Pete. ; 

“Easy, boys!” Pete called out. “Rein 
up there!” 

Misery Hicks, used to taking orders, 
pulled his steeldust to a sliding halt in 
the sand. But the undisciplined Sam 
Hollis “kept riding ahead. Vulcan 
whined again, then took after him. 

Some sixth sense warned Pistol Pete 
Rice that everything was nct as it should 
be. He yelled at the headlong Sam, and 
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reached for his lariat. But Sam had 
already spurred his horse around the 
bend into the canyon. Vulcan was a 
few paces behind him. 

Pete’s big hand whipped his lariat 
from the sheath in his saddle. With 
lightning speed he shook out a loop. Be- 
tween two pulsebeats the rope swished 
out. 

At the same instant there was a tre- 
mor of the ground beneath him. It 
rocked and boiled, as though stirred by 
some restless underground giant. 

Rocks erupted into the air, and there 
was a detonation that sounded like the 
reports of a thousand rifles. 

The two men who had been on the 
wall had leaped back into the shallow 


canyon, and Pete could see fragments 


of Sam Hollis’s horse sailing up through 
the air like leaves in a storm. 


CHAPTER V. 
LEAD VERSUS DYNAMITE, 


HE loop of Pete’s lariat dropped 
squarely over the big head of 
Vulcan. Pete spurred Sonny 

into a series of quick leaps, and man- 
aged to drag the mastiff away from the 
shower of rocks. But rifles were now 
spanging from the canyon, and lead 
whizzed close to Pete before he had 
yanked the dog into the shelter of the 
high boulders at the right. 

Misery Hicks had also spurred his 
steeldust back of the boulders, and his 
45s were in his hands. He was snap- 
ping quick shots into the canyon. 

Pete was off his horse in a jiffy. He 
drew the loop from Vulcan’s head, or- 
dered him to lie down in the shelter of 
the boulders. Except for occasional 
moments of quick excitement, Vulcan 


took orders like a deputy. 


The sheriff was peering over one of 
the boulders. It was Misery’s nature 
to shoot fast and furiously, whether he 
could see a target or not. But the cooler- 
headed Pete Rice waited until the 
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screen of dust and fragments rose like 
some great stage curtain. 

His heart felt like lead. Sam Hollis 
was one of his oldest friends. It was 
too much to believe that Sam could have 
escaped death in that terrific explosion. 

The one single ray of hope was that 
Sam had seen the sputtering fuse and, 
unable to haul down his powerful stal- 
lion, had slipped to the ground. The 
fact that only the fragments of the 
horse had been seen in the air gave some 
strength to this desperate hope. 

But even so, Sam could hardly have 
escaped. If not caught in the blast 
itself, he must have been crushed by the 
shower of rocks. 

There was a snarl on Misery’s face 
as he snapped a triplet ot shots at the 
high crown of a sombrero poked above 
the canyon rocks for just an instant. 

Pete was still trying to figure things 
out. He would have charged into the 
canyon immediately, if it were not for 
the danger that the killers might have 
mined it for a second blast. It was not 
probable, but it was possible. 

The killers must have taken some 
time to arrange that first blast. They 
had spotted the lawmen riding from the 
north, had arranged their crimpered 
dynamite and fuse, and then had tried 
to stall about a “parley.” 

While two of them stood on the wall, 
unarmed and with their hands up, the 
third man down in the canyon had 
touched off the fuse just as Pete and 
his men had started to ride into the 
canyon. 

The killers had arranged to be in a 
safe spot. But if Pete had not strongly 
suspected something wrong, it was cer- 
tain that he and his men would by now 
be dead or badly injured. 

Misery was crouched against a boul- 
der with .45s poised. He was looking 
for possible targets. His blue eyes were 
blazing. 

“What you say, boss?” he asked Pete. 
“Do we top our hosses an’ ride in there? 
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Looks like we’ll never get ’em any other 
way.” 

“We won’t wait any longer than we 
have to,” Pete told him. “Well wait 
till one o’ them killers shows the tip © 
his hat again’ Then we'll both blaze 
away. We won't get him, I reckon. 
But we'll make him keep low. An’ be- 
fore he gets up again to see what’s what, 
we'll rush.” 


S they waited, he gave definite in- 

A structions. They were to leave 

the horses in the shelter of the 

high boulders, for the mouth of the can- 

yon was not far away, and they could 

make it by racing across the short, un- 
sheltered space. 

It was possible they could find cover 
there among the splintered rock, but it 
was too much to expect that they could 
find cover for their mounts. 

The sweat rolled down the gaunt face 
of Pete Rice as he waited for some sign 
of action in the canyon. It was the 
sweat of worry, of nervousness; he was 
thinking of Sam Hollis, possibly 
wounded, lying under débris up in that 
canyon pass; of Sam Hollis suffering, 
moaning, wondering where his, friends 
were. 

But everything depended on good 

judgment here; the time to make the 
rush was after they had fired at the 
killer; and he had crouched down for 
a moment. 
_ After what seemed like many min- 
utes—and probably was only a pair of 
them—the peak of the sombrero showed 
again above the crest of boulders. There 
was a quick rifle shot in the direction of 
Pete and Misery. . The lawmen fired 
wildly, and the sombrero disappeared. 

“Now, pard!” Pete whispered. 

His long legs raced across the flat ex- 
panse toward the mouth of the canyon. 
Misery shorter legs worked like pis- 
tons as he tried to keep up with his 
chief. Vulcan whined piteously to go 


along, but Pete ordered him back with 
a snapped command. 

A shot hummed over Pete’s head just 
as he was turning into the canyon, but 
in another second he and Misery had 
dived into the shelter of a pile of rock 
that had tumbled down from the canyon 
wall as a result of the explosion. 

They were safe for the moment, but 
Pete’s heart thumped as he saw that his 
friend Sam Hollis was far from safe. 
The Buzzard Gap feed merchant was 
lying several yards up the canyon. He 
was in a position where Pete could not 
see his face or head, but he could see 
that his legs were pinned to the ground 
by a heavy boulder which had been dis- 
lodged by the blast. 

The walls and floor of the canyon, a 
number of yards north of where Sam 
lay, were spattered with the blood and 
flesh of the horse that had been blown 
to pieces. Pete’s hunch had been cor- 
rect; Sam must have seen the sputter- 
ing fuse and dived from his horse. 
Whether his quick action had done any 
good or not remained to be seen. 

The sharp cough of rifles sounded up 
the canyon behind a tower of rock, and 
Pete ducked quickly as lead spatted 
against the pile of rock that sheltered 


Misery and himself. 


Misery was eager for action, but Pete 
whispered a quick warning to the little 
barber-deputy as his .45 came up. 
“Wait, pard!” Pete said. 

He knew that he and Misery were 
reasonably well sheltered. But the kill 
ers might be impelled to shoot at Sam 
Hollis if, indeed, they had not done so 
before. There was still that one outside 
chance that Sam might be alive. Pete 
Rice wanted to do nothing to kill that 
chance. 

Pete saw that the blast had ripped a 
big crack through the west wall of the 
canyon, a fissure that made a corridor 
wide enough to pass through for several 
yards, at least. He believed if he and 
Misery could get through this passage, 
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they might be able to climb atop the 
west wall in such a position that they 
-ould cover the hidden killers with their 
suns. It was worth a try, anyhow. 


E whispered quick instructions to 
Misery. Then the two of them 
braced themselves and made for 

the narrow corridor. A volley of shots 
came from the hidden killers, but they 
had been fired without careful aiming, 
and they went wild. The next instant 
Pete and Misery were in shelter. 

Pete led the way through the passage, 
which climbed gradually. His pearl- 
handled .45s were balanced in his big 
brown hands. The corridor might end 
suddenly; he might find himself in an 
exposed position where he would have 
to fire quickly. 

The corridor became so narrow that 
Pete had to edge his way along side- 
wise. He had climbed several feet. 
From the pot-shots that the killers were 
firing at him, Pete judged that he was 
already higher than the killers.” And 
suddenly, where the big fissure ended, 
he found himself on a rickety shelf of 
rock. He could make out the three men 
huddled behind boulders and scrub 
growth over near the east wall. 

The killers saw him, and without 
waiting to fire, scurried for cover. Pete 
blasted three quick shots. One of the 
men toppled. He rolled over just once, 
then lay absolutely quiet. 

Misery had not yet come out on the 
rickety ledge. There had not been room 
enough to let even his little body squeeze 
by Pete. And when he did reach the 
side of his chief, the killers were again 
under cover. 

Pete edged back of a tower of rock, 

pulled Misery after him. So far, it 
looked like a drawn battle. On the law- 
men’s side, Hollis was out of action. 
On the killers’ side, one of their men 
was gone. Pete was now certain that 
the outlaw was dead. He lay spread- 
_ eagled across the canyon floor. 


Pete now had a chance to get a close- 
range look at Sam Hollis, almost di- 
rectly beneath the ledge. His heart beat 
wildly as he saw Sam make a slight 
move. There was still hope, then, for 
Sam! And yet Sam must be suffering 
dreadfully. 

Pete forgot his own danger in his con- 
cern for his friend, and as he craned 
his neck from behind the tower of rock, 
a rifle shot ripped out from cover, and 
he dodged back quickly. Much as he 
hated to do so, he would have to let Sam 
lie down there for the present. 

It would take many minutes for both 
Misery and himself to pry the boulder 
from Sam’s legs. Meanwhile, the law- 
men and Sam, too, would make perfect 
targets for the hidden killers. Pete 
racked his brain for some quick way to 
end the battle, so that he could do some- 
thing for his friend. 

And just then the killers decided to 
end the battle quickly, too. 

For something sailed through the air 
in Pete’s direction in a sputtering arc. 
Pete’s attention was still riveted on the 
helpless Sam below. 

“Look out, Pete!” Misery yelled fran- 
tically. 

The next instant the short-fused stick 
of crimpered dynamite struck the lower 
part of the ledge. 

There was an explosion, but it was 
not close enough to do more than shake 
up the lawmen and start their eardrums 
buzzing. i 

But the force of the blast hacked 
away at the base of the rickety ledge, 
sent Pete Rice toppling down to the 
floor of the canyon. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PETE RICE’S HUNCH. 


T was a comparatively short drop, 
I and Pete Rice was quick and agile. 
He landed on his feet, dived for- 
ward as bullets whistled over his head, 
then found his feet quickly again and 
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raced down the canyon in a zigzag 
course. 

He did not even turn to snap a return 
shot. It was not only his own safety 
that concerned him. He wanted to put 
space between Sam Hollis and himself. 

For the killers must have more dyna- 
mite, and if they hurled it at Pete, and 
it hit close to Sam, there would be no 
chance whatever for the feed merchant 
Pete could possibly dodge and duck. 
Hollis was helpless. He could do noth- 
ing. 

Pete heard Misery, back on the rear 
part of the ledge that had not crum- 
bled, firing desperately at the pair of 
killers who were still in shelter. He 
heard another blast, and turned to see 
the ledge disappear completely. 

Misery was also sent to the floor of 
the canyon, but from Pete’s position it 
looked as if the little barber-deputy 
might have leaped just before the explo- 
sive struck. A second later he found 
this was correct when he saw Misery 
scrambling down, the canyon. Misery 
was also trying to protect Sam Hollis 
by putting space between Hollis and 
himself. 

A second later, the tawny form of 
Vulcan whipped around through the 
mouth of the canyon. The mastiff was 
barking furiously. He must have heard 
Misery’s wild, desperate warning to 
Pete on the ledge, and believed that his 
master was in trouble. Only a leash— 
and a strong one, too—could hold Vul- 
can back from his master in a case like 
that. 

“Down, Vulcan, down!” Pete yelled. 
He grabbed the mastiff by the collar, 
dragged him back of the pile of rocks 
that had tumbled down from the wall— 
the pile that had served as shelter when 
he had first entered the canyon—and 
with'= seconds Misery was back beside 
him again. 

There was a bad bruise on the little 
deputy’s face as a result of the fall from 
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the ledge, but Misery was as eager for 
action as ever. 


ETE RICE’S mouth was grim. 

The situation was a most trying 

one. In ordinary battles, he and 
Misery could have handled two or three 
times as many outlaws, and under cer- 
tain conditions, even more. But Pete 
was planning his entire campaign fot 
the protection of Sam Hollis. 

He was not thinking of himself. If 
he charged back up the canyon, it was 
more than a fair chance that outlaw lead 
would bring him down, and Misery, 
also. Both were willing to take that 
chance. But once they were dropped, 
poor Sam Hollis would die a death of 
agony. 

Misery was looking at his boss ea- 
gerly, hopefully. He had little or no 
sense of danger, was often too headlong, 
in fact. 

“Nothin’ to do but take a chance an’ 
rush ’em, Pete, I reckon,” he said. 
“How about it?” : 

Pete nodded. “When there’s only one 
chance, that’s the one to take,” he said. 
“All right. Pll go first. Zigzag, pard.” 

He raised himself slightly, braced 
himself, was about to start out from 
shelter on his desperate mission. And 
suddenly, up where the outlaws were in 
hiding, dirt and rock fountained high 
into the air. There was a screen of 
débris which clouded the lowering after- 
noon sun. The terrific report made Vul- 
can leap nervously from shelter and 
whine weirdly at the sky. 

“By jaspers!” Misery gasped. “I 
wonder !” 

The expression on his wizened littl 
face was almost comical. 

Pete Rice, too, seemed flabbergasted. 
His smoky-gray eyes were wide with 
wonderment. 

“Must be a premature explosion 0’ 
that dynamite,” he said. “Right odd, 
too. They seemed mighty savvy ran- 
nies, even if they wasn’t much elsé.” 
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He crawled out from behind the shel- 
ter. He started running up the canyon 
with Misery at his heels and Vulcan 
shooting out ahead of him. 

He heard a weak cheer come from 
the vicinity of the trapped Sam Hollis. 
He raced to Sam’s side. “What hap- 
pened, Sam, old boy?” he asked. “We’re 
freein’ you out o’ this pronto, old pard!” 

Blended with the expression of agony 
on Sam’s rugged face was a smile of 
victory. “They reckoned I was a dead 
man, did they?” he said exultantly. 
“They did, did they? Well, that sure 
was their mistake!” 

In spite of Pete’s plea to remain 
quiet, Sam explained in jerky sentences. 
Although the killers had not been visi- 
ble from the position of Misery and 
Pete, they had been visible from where 
Sam lay. ; 

He had seen one of them light the 
short fuse attached to a stick of dyna- 
mite and climb two boulders higher to 
shoot the piece of destructión in a long 
arc down the canyon. Although his legs 
were trapped, Sam’s arms were free. 
He had drawn his .45, and fired. 

He believed he had drilled the dyna- 
miter through the stomach. At any 
rate, the fellow had dropped the fused 
stick in a crevice between two boulders. 
An instant later it had “let go.” Not 
only had it killed the two remaining out- 
laws, but it had buried them—buried 
them beneath tons and tons of rock. 


T took the better part of half an hour 
for Pete Rice and Misery Hicks to 
ease the terrific weight of the boul- 

der from the legs of Sam Hollis. Pete 
had to rig up an arrangement by which 
the great weight could be raised grad- 
ually—by putting the loop of his lariat 
around the boulder and then holding the 
slight gains by snubbing the rope around 
another boulder nearer the west wall. 

When the job was over, the clothes 

of the lawmen were soaked with sweat, 


and their faces were wet and glistening. 
The job had taxed their conditioned 
bodies, had frazzled their nerves. A 
piece of bad judgment or a piece of bad 
luck might easily have resulted in the 
death of Sam. ' 

The feed merchant showed his mettle 
once more. He shouted encouragement 
to his rescuers until unconsciousness 
mercifully came. 

Pete Rice made an examination of 
Hollis, and shook his head. The left 
leg had miraculously escaped with bad 
bruises, but the right leg showed a com- 
pound fracture. ; 

The sheriff considered. He had 
dressed many a wound. But here was 
a case which would demand the deftest 
professional skill. 

As tenderly as a mother would han- 
dle an infant, the heavy form of Sam 
Hollis was lifted onto the saddle of 
Pete’s sorrel. The sheriff’s experienced 
hands lashed his friend in a way that 
would make travel as comfortable as 
possible under the discouraging condi- 
tions. 

There was a doctor in a little town 
six miles to the northwest, and Pete 
took upon himself the job of leading his 
sorrel across that dismal wasteland 
while Misery rode as fast as possible to 
Buzzard Gap to summon Doctor Buck- 
ley. : 

Here was a job that might need all of 
the mature Buckley’s experience as well 
as that of the young village medico. 
But before starting, Pete ran back up 
the canyon and flashed a quick glance 
at the spot where the crimpered dyna- 
mite had “let go.” 

The destruction had been terrific. 
Confined in the crevice between two 
boulders, the dynamite’s horrible power 
had been multiplied. Boulders had been 
hurled over the west wall of the canyon 
as if they had been pebbles. 

A bloody segment of a forearm was 
the sole, grisly reminder of the fact that 
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It took the better part of half an hour for Pete Rice and Misery Hicks to 
ease the terrific weight of the boulder from the legs of Sam Hollis. 


two breathing men had stood on this 
spot less than half an hour before. The 
three killers were entombed beneath tons 
of granite. They had been the cause of 
Jim Tecumseh’s death. 

They had sought, also, to send Pete 
Rice and his two companions after Jim 
Tecumseh. Retribution had overtaken 
them. They were dead. They were 
buried. And the exact position of their 
bodies—or what remained of them— 
might never be known. 

It was a sober-faced Pete Rice who 
led his horse out of the cabin for the 
six-mile trek to the northwest. Sam 
Hollis was conscious and semiconscious 
at intervals. Sam would live, but would 
lie for months on a bed of pain, 

In addition, Pistol Pete Rice found 
himself facing a blank wall. It seemed 
probable now that he might never un- 
-avel the mystery back of the deaths of 
Jim Tecumseh and the Carrolls. 

He had gone into the canyon battle 


determined not to kill the men who could 
throw some light upon the mysterious 
crimes. But fate had stepped in, and 
not only had killed those men, but had 
buried them as well. 


T wàs full dark when Pete Rice led 
Sonny into the village of Southline, 
the most southerly settlement of 

Trinchera County. The injured feed 
merchant was tenderly lifted into the 
home of the local doctor, a practitioner 
young but efficient. 

The gaunt sheriff who had faced 
death countless times, who had cam- 
paigned against outlaws with the tactics 
of a seasoned general, willingly acted as 
attendant while the youthful surgeon 
eased Sam’s pain with hypodermics and 
did as much as he could until Doctor 
Buckley arrived with his case of instrt- 
ments. 

Buckley and Sam Hollis were about 
the same age, and had been friends since 
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_~*What a day!” he exclaimed. 
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youth. The doctor’s eyes, those eyes 
which had looked so many times on vio- 
lent deaths, were sad and a trifle moist 
as he slid from his tired horse and 
walked into the house of his Southline 
confrere. 

Although he had conferred with Pete 
Rice earlier that day and although he 
was far from a formal man, he shook 
hands with the sheriff. 

“What 
a day! Jim Tecumseh killed this morn- 
in’. Rufe Tarrant dead this afternoon. 
An’ now poor old Sam all bunged up!” 

“Rufe Tarrant—dead!” Pete gasped. 
“Why, doctor, I saw Rufe yesterday, 
comin’ out o’ the bank!” 

“Reckon you did,” Buckley conceded. 
“Rufe locked good for fifteen or twenty 
years. Jt wasn’t his health. That was 
all right. But a bullet in the head can 
let a heap o’ life out of a healthy hom- 
bre,” he added dryly. 

As Pete stared, he went on: “I got 
the word late this afternoon. Jim Carey 
rode up from Agua Fria way an’ car- 
ried the news. Looks like old Rufe got 
tired o’ life an’ put a bullet in his head.” 

“You see the body, doctor?” Pete 
asked in a strange tone of voice. 

“Nops. I was just -gettin’ ready to 
start for his ranch when Misery rode 
into the Gap an’ told me about Sam. I 
figured waitin’ a little wouldn’t hurt a 
dead man, while it would hurt a man 
that was ailin’ An’ I'd ride through 
hell an’ back for Sam Hollis, so I came 
here first.” 

The young Southline doctor appeared 


at the door of his office and beckoned to 


the surgeon from Buzzard Gap. Buck- 
ley nodded, walked into the office. The 
door closed. 


ETE RICE flopped down in one 
P of the reception room easy-chairs. 
He had seldom felt more fatigued. 
His gaunt body that so often seemed 


' made of rawhide felt thoroughly spent. 


But his brain was racing. Rufus 
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Tarrant a suicide? Not if Sheriff Pete 
Rice knew: men! There were things 
that certain breeds just did not do. Vul- 
can would not eat an orange, no matter 
how hungry he might be. Sonny would 
not touch meat, even if starving. And 
old Rufe Tarrant, Pete decided, would 
never commit suicide. 

Tarrant had been in excellent health. 
He had undergone a thorough examina- 
tion by Doctor Buckley less than a 
month before. He loved life. He loved 
the money that he had been amassing 
for over forty years. He loved ranch- 
ing, horse-trading, the thrill of putting 
over a successful—and sometimes sharp 
—business deal. 

Tarrant had been stingy, grasping. 
Tarrant murdered—in connection with 
money—that would be logical encugh. 
Some one might have tried to rob him. 
Or some one might have held a grudge 
as a result of one of Rufe Tarrant’s 
sharp business deals. 

That some one might have killed Rufe 
Tarrant. But Tarrant a suicide—that 
just did not fit into the picture as vis- 
ualized by Pistol Pete Rice. 

And suddenly the fatigue seemed to 
seep out of the sheriff's gaunt frame. 
His mind was racing. Didn’t it seem 
odd that John Carroll and Rufe Tar- 
rant, both grasping old ranchers, should 
have met violent deaths within a few 
days of each other after having lived in 
the Agua Fria Valley without harm for 
years? 

Might not there bss some connection 
between the murders? 

And Pistol Pete Rice built up many 
theories, many fancies, as he sat there 
in the doctor’s anteroom, gazing out into 
the soft Arizona night. 

Here might be a clue after all! Only 
his interest in his friend Sam Hollis 
kept Pete Rice from running out into 
the street, hopping into the saddle, and 
racing his fleet sorrel toward the Tar- 
rant Ranch near Agua Fria. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE HOTTEST CLUE. 


T was close to midnight when Pistol 
Pete Rice turned Sonny into the 
driveway of the Tarrant Ranch near 

the town of Agua Fria. 

In the sheriff’s party were Doctor 
Buckley, Misery Hicks, and Pete’s-other 
deputy, Teeny Butler. Like Misery 
Hicks—who had been baptized Law- 
rence Michael—Deputy Butler was gen- 
erally known by his nickname. 

He had been christened William 
Alamo Butler, as he was a descendant of 
a Texan who had lost his life in defense 
of the Alamo against the cruel Santa 
Ana. He weighed almost three hun- 
dred pounds, but had the height to 
carry it. 

“Ah’d say there don’t seem to be 
many folks mournin’ the loss 0’ Rufe,” 
he observed in his Texas drawl as he 
slid his huge bulk from the saddle and 
gazed toward the darkened ranch house. 

“No lights showin’ at all,” Doctor 
Buckley remarked. “Rufe had a fore- 
man, didn’t he, an’ an old Mex house- 
keeper?” 

Pete nodded. “Yep, he called him a 
foreman. But he was nearer -bein’ a 
man-of-all-work. Maybe he’s gone to 
sleep. But he'll probably hear us an’ 
come down.” 

There was no movement in the dark- 
ened house, however. It seemed as if 
the foreman must be absent. If so, the 
old Mexican housekeeper would not 
hear them, for Pete happened to know 
that the old woman was practically stone 
deaf. It was said that for years Tar- 
rant had paid her no wages and had 
only given her what he cailed “a home.” 

It took several minutes to awaken the 
deaf old housekeeper, but this was 
finally accomplished by lighting lanterns 
and reflecting the bobbing light in 
through the windows. The house was 
a sprawly, cheaply built one-story struc- 
ture. 


- corner. 


MOMENT or two later the old 
woman unbolted a door and 
grinned toothlessly at the callers. 
Unlike most Mexicans of her class, she 
was apparently not the least bit super- 
stitious; she was heavy eyed, and had 
dóubtless been sleeping soundly in the 
room next to where the dead man lay. 

She conducted the coroner and the 
lawmen into the living room. The body 
of Rufe Tarrant was on the floor in a | 
It had not been touched since 
first discovered, she claimed. Larry . 
Keeler, the Agua Fria deputy, had 
called at the house and looked at the 
corpse that afternoon, but had done 
nothing but order the housekeeper to- 
lock up the room and allow no one to 
enter before the coroner came. A .45 
Colt was still clutched in Tarrant’s right .. 
hand. 

The coroner had the body removed ' 
to the center of the room under the 
hanging lamp. The most cursory exam- 
ination was sufficient to prove that,- 
while all this had been arranged to look 
like a suicide, it was plainly a case of - 
murder. ie 

Buckley turned the body over. - 
“Looks like your hunch was right, . 
Pete,” he said. “Look at that bullet hole 
in his head. Look at the angle o’ it. 
An’ then look at the length o’ Rufe’s 
arms.” 

It could be seen that the bullet, almost 
in the center of the skull, had been fired 
from the left side, although the gun— 
with one shell exploded—was held in 
Rufe’s right hand 

“Suicide in this case ’u’d be just a 
physical impossibility,” Buckley went 
on. “This is murder, all right!” 

Pete nodded. ‘An’ now the job is to 
find the murderer,” he said. 


Tx most logical suspect was Cal 


Nicholl, the so-called foreman. 
The aged housekeeper—who 
could hear questions if they were 
shouted into her one fairly good ear— 
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claimed she had not seen him since the 
previous night, when he had started out 
to make a trip, presumably in the inter- 
ests of his employer. 

“You know where he went?’ Pete 
asked in Spanish. 

The old woman shook her head. She 
did not know. Maybe Buzzard Gap, 
maybe Tucson. She knew that, the day 
before, Tarrant had drawn a large sum 
of money from the Buzzard Gap Bank, 
for she had seen him counting over sev- 
eral bills of large denominations. 

A search showed that the large sum 
was not in the pockets of the dead man. 
It was possible that Tarrant had sent 
Nicholl with the money to buy some 
new stock. And yet it was out of char- 
acter for the tight-fisted Tarrant to trust 
any one with a large sum of money. 

“When is Nicholl due back here?” 
Pete shouted at the old woman. 

She did not know definitely. But she 
believed that he would reach Agua Fria 
on the one.o’clock train that morning. 

“Only one thing to do, then, doctor,” 
Pete told coroner Buckley. “Well ride 
into Agua Fria an’ meet that one o’clock 
train. Seems like the key to this situ- 
ation is Cal Nicholl. If he can explain 
everythin’, if he has an ‘alibi, all right. 
If he can’t, it looks sort o’ like trickery 
somewhere.” 

But before starting back toward town, 
Buckley took down a statement from 
the housekeeper. His examination of 
the wound showed that the shot must 
have been fired some time around one 
o'clock in the morning, but the house- 
keeper claimed. she had heard no noise 
during the night. She was very deaf, 
and she was a- sound sleeper, she ex- 
plained. 

She had got up to prepare breakfast 
about six o’clock that morning, then had 
almost stumbled across the body of her 
employer. She had waited until a rider 


© was passing, and had told him of the 


tragedy. That was her complete story. 
She told it with the guilelessness of a 
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child. She seemed not the least bit nerv- 
ous, and her main concern was obviously 
that now, with her employer dead, she 


- would have to look for a new home. 


HE train that drew into the town 
of Agua Iria at one o’clock that 
morning discharged three passen- 

gers—but Cal Nicho.! was not one of 
them. 

This in itself was not necessarily 
damning to Nicholi; the foreman might 
have been legitimately delayed in return- 
ing from his mission. But a statement 
of one of Jim Carey's punchers, made 
a few minutes later in the Agua Fria 
Saloon, made Pistol Pete Rice as alert 
as a hound on a hot trail. 

The puncher, wei! loaded with red- 
eye, was buying a drink for the late 
saloon stragglers. “Up to the bar, 
gents,” he called. “I’m buyin’ a drink 
for the house.” He guffawed drunk- 
enly. “But Cal Nicholl’s payin’ for it. 
I just cleaned Cal of a cool hundred 
simoleons in a poker game last night.” 

Pete Rice strode over to the puncher. 
“Where was that poker game last night, 
hombre?” he asked. 

The puncher looked him over blearily. 
“Well, if it makes any difference, it was 
right upstairs in this here saloon. Cal 
had a good roll, an’ he reckoned he knew 
how to play poker. Reckon he knows 
better now,” he added with an exultant 
shuffle. 

“What time was that?” Pete asked. 

“Oh, some time before midnight. I 
cleaned Cal out o forty iron men, an’ 
still he wanted more punishment. He 
hires a room, tells me he’ll be back in 
an hour. He does come back—with 
sixty more bucks. I takes him for that, 
an’ he calls it quits.” 

Pete’s heart was pounding. Then Cal 
Nicholl had not been on any cattle-buy- 
ing trip. He had been in Agua Fria 
playing poker. Around midnight he had 
quit the game, but had returned with 
more money about an hour later. 
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In other words, Cal Nicholl could 
have had time to return to the Tarrant 
Ranch, kill old Rufe, rob him, and get 
_ back to town shortly after one o'clock! 

Buckley had believed the murder shot 
had been fired some time around one 
o'clock in the morning. 

“Have a drink yourself, sheriff?” the 
half-drunken puncher asked. 

“No, thanks,” Pete told him. 

“This whisky’s. pretty good stuff, 
sheriff. Makes a feller feel good. It 
sure ain’t done me no harm—so far.” 

“Maybe not so far,” Pete agreed. 
“But whisky sort o’ changes its feelin’ 
toward you after you know it for a spell. 
- Don’t forget, pard, that before the apple 
incident, the snake was a: fairly popular 
feller in the Garden of Eden.” 

The cowboy stripped off a ten-dollar 
bill from a roll. He planked it down 
on the bar. 

“Anybody that’s drinkin’ can do so 
now,” he yelled, “or forever hold his 
peace !’’ 

Tim Purley, the bartender, picked up 
the bill. “Right long time since I seen 
you with big money like this, Lafe,” he 
said’to the puncher. 

Pete Rice’s keen, gray eyes had been 
trained on the bill. ‘“Let’s see that a 
second, bartender!” he snapped. 

He grasped the ten-dollar bill, held it 
under the light, turned it over, studied 
it hard for half a moment. 

“This ain’t such big money, after all— 
in real value,” he said. “This is a coun- 
terfeit ten-dollar bill!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RIVER OF NO RETURN. 


HE shock of the announcement 

i almost sobered up the cowboy. 

“Hell!” he stormed. “So maybe 

that’s why Cal Nicholl lost to me so 

easylike! If I find he was trickin’ me, 

I'll show him the muzzle of a .45 that 
ain’t no counterfeit!” 


The pudgy, smile-wreathed face of 
the bartender had also become very 
sober. The twinkle in his piggish eyes 
had changed to a hard glitter. 

“You changed another ten-dollar bill 
here earlier in the night, Lafe,” he said 
coldly. “If it’s a wrong one, you’ve got 
to make good on that.” 

He turned to the money drawer, 
picked a ten-dollar bill out of a com- 
partment, slapped it down on the bar. 
Pete compared it with the original ten- 


dollar bill. It was also a counterfeit. 

“T didn’t know the bill wasn’t all 
right,” Lafe mumbled. “Gosh! It sure 
looks like a good one!” 

“Yep,” Pete agreed. “There’s been 
some work on them. bills. That’s the 


way with human nature; a man’ll work 
harder to counterfeit a dollar than he 
will to earn two by honest labor.” 

Pete slipped both bills into his pocket. 
“Since this ain’t real money, I'll take 
charge of it,” he told the bartender. 
“These are mighty good imitations, an’ 
it’s my business to keep ’em out o’ circu- 
lation. Now. this Cal Nicholl took a 
room here, this man says. Where’s his 
room? I want to see him.” 

“T don’t: know what room he’s got,” 
the bartender said. “I was on last night 
when he came in, but it was the boss 
who rented him the room. We've got 
ten rooms upstairs, an’ only the boss 
knows which one Nicholl is in, an’ ‘the 
boss is asleep.” 

“In that case.” Pete Rice clipped, iar 
boss is sure goin’ to be woke up. Which 
room is the boss in?” 


HE proprietor was none too gra- 
cious. when awakened from a 
sleep obviously made heavjer by 

considerable alcohol, but he nodded his 
head when Pete explained that he 
wanted to talk with Cal Nicholl, and led 
the way to a room near the end of a 
long, stuffy corridor. 

There was no answer to his knock. 
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Pete turned the knob, found the door 
locked, and put his shoulder against it, 


but the proprietor grabbed him hastily. © 


“Wait a second, sheriff,” he said. “I 
got a pass key for all these rooms.” 

He went down the hall, returned with 
some keys, and unlocked the door. Pete 
struck a match, and in the puny yellow 
flare saw that the bed had been slept in 
but that the room was now empty. No 
one had seen Nichoil leave. 

Pete learned why a moment. later, 
after he lit the lamp. There were foot- 
prints on the dusty extension roof out- 
side the room, and Pete walked out on 
the roof and looked down. There. was 
a rain pipe leading to the ground. 

The sheriff climbed down it, struck 
some more matches. He found com- 


- paratively fresh footprints in the soft 


earth. Nicholl had left the room se- 
cretly. And he had evidently left in a 
hurry. 

His horse was in the stable, but it 
was discovered that he had taken an- 
other—‘‘the fastest one in the barn, 
too,” according to the proprietor, who 
owned it. 

Subsequent investigation showed that 
Nicholl had ridden his mount out 
through the valley, had’ galloped north 
along the main street. A cow-puncher 
who had been in the Waterhole Saloon 
on the north edge of town had seen him 
“ridin’ by like all hell!” 

“Looks like he’s guilty ọ that mur- 
der, boss,’ Misery Hicks remarked. 

Pete nodded. “Well, its a cinch he 
knows somethin’ about it. But he’ll be 
easier to trap than some hombre that 
’u'd hang around town an’ try to build 
up an alibi.” 

The sheriff strode over toward his 
sorrel. “His kind is bound to make 
blunders, because he attacks things just 
like a ram does—with all his force an’ 
both eyes shut. Well, boys, we’re on 
our way. Next job seeins to catch Cal 
Nicholl !” 
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N less than an hour, however, Pistol 
Pete Rice -began to realize that 
catching Cal Nicholl might prove a 

much bigger job than he had thcught. 

Pete and his deputies rode their horses 

at a terrific gait. But the- night was 
rather dark, and the only way to trace 
Nicholl along this hoof-pocked road was 
by making inquiries of the couple of 
horsemen they met riding into Agua 
Fria to meet an early morning train. 
The horsemen were ranch hands who 
said that near the River Turnpike a 


‘rider had passed them. He was forking 


a big, dark horse, they said, and al- 
though he had hauled down his speed 
just before they met him, he had evi- 
dently been riding hard. 

They were not personally acquainted _ 
with Nicholl, and had not been able to 
get a good-look at the rider’s face. That 
it must have been Cal Nicholl, however, 
was clear, 

Pete was.thoughtful as he led his men 
on through the night. “Near the River 
Turnpike,” the ranch hands had said. 
If Nicholl was making a desperate ef- 
fort to escape, it was more than likely 
he was making for the Powoxamie . 
country to the northwest. That was 
primitive country up that way, and a 
fleeing killer would logically head that 
way to avoid the settled districts. 

At the River Turnpike, Pete dis- 
mounted and made a minute inspection 
of the ground. He discovered that some 
rider—and there was little doubt that it 
was Nicholl—had left the road here and 
ridden across a point of land which 
would save several miles in getting to 
the Powoxamie River. 

It was after dawn when the next clue 
was picked up. Eight miles southeast 
of the river bend, the lawmen ran across 
an irate rancher who had walked out 
into the road as they were pounding by. 

He was leading a dark horse. Pete 
looked over the animal. Its coat was 
roughed and ruffled with dried sweat. 
The rancher, on arising that morning, 
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had found one of his prize horses miss- 
ing from a roadside corral. Down the 
road a piece he had found the strange, 
used-up horse cropping grass. 

Pete nodded. “We’ll get your hoss 


for you, hombre,” he said. “Were 
trailin’ a certain man. Seems like he 
felt the need o’ a fresh hoss. He saw 


yours in the corral, an’ slung bridle an’ 
hull from this dark hoss on him, an’ 
then kept on.” 

“Tf I ever: come across him,” the 
rancher stormed, “he'll weigh a heap 
more, I'll tell you that! TIl just empty 
a .45 into him!” 

Pete shook his head. “Don’t reckon 
you will, pard,” he said. “It begins to 
look like this man was born to be 
hanged, an’ not shot.” 


HE three lawmen accepted the 

rancher’s invitation to stop for 

breakfast. They had a chance to 
water and feed their horses and rub 
them down—and enjoyed a luxurious 
wash and a meal of bacon and eggs and 
biscuit and coffee. 

Burns, the rancher whose horse had 
been stolen, gave them much informa- 
tion about the lonely country where 
Nicholl was obviously headed for: Pete 
had once trailed a killer through that 
country—but he listened carefully as 
Burns, an authority on the subject, told 
him many interesting facts. 

Burns said that he had been in cor- 
respondence with some Eastern scien- 
tists who had written him to make ar- 
rangements for boarding their families 


at his ranch while they explored the _ 


Powoxamie River and the primitive land 
along its banks. 

Pete already knew that “Powoxamie” 
meant “no return” in the dialect of the 
ancient tribe of Indians believed to have 
lived along the upper reaches of the 
stream centuries before. : 

Almost a hundred yards before, the 
legend ran, men had dared to go up the 
river prospecting for gold. And not one 
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who had tried to get to the headwaters 
of it had returned. 

At the head of the river, the old Pima 
legends ran, was a canyon through 
which turbulent waters roared. The 
men had lost their lives when their small 
boats capsized in the rough waters. 

“Them scientists sent one o’ their rep- 
resentatives out here to make this place. 
a sort o° downriver headquarters,” 
Burns went on. “He was a little pale- 
faced city feller, but he was a lot edu- 
cated, I reckon, an’ he sure told me 
more about that river than I ever knew 
before—an’ I’ve lived within a dozen 
miles of it for near ten years.” 

“Tf I ever got a vacation from this 
job o’ mine,” Pete said, “Td sure like 
to go upriver with them hombres. I 
mean away up. I’ve only been about 
ten miles beyond what they call Powox- ` 
amie Gorge. That’s where me an’ ‘my 
deputies caught that killer three years 
ago. When are these scientists aimin’ 
to explore up there?” 

“Some time next year,” Burns said. 
“Them fellers make arrangements a 
long way ahead.” ` 

. He went on to explain that the ad- 
vance agent of the scientists had a blue 
print of a scow to’ be used on the long 
voyage upriver. He had some records 
left by the visitor, and brought: them 
out and showed them to the lawmen. 

“They look forward to passin’ 
through some of the most primitive 
country in America,” he said. “The fel- 
ler said there’s canyons up there that 
rise more than a mile above the water, 
an’ that there’s Injun carvin’s on them 
walls that'll tell ’em lot more than they 
know now.” 

“Yep,” Pete said, “I was talkin’ with 
a hunter that went quite a ways up there 
a few years ago. He says he never saw 
such game as he saw up there. The 
only rivers that can compare with it, he 
said, are the Snake River, an’ the Sal- 
mon River in Idaho.” 

“Hopi Joe told me a lot about it,” 
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“Joe calls it the 
‘cause the Injuns 
get back from 


Misery Hicks put in. 
River o No Return, 
say no one ever cai 
there.” 

Pete smiled grimly as he shoved back 
his chair from the table and stood up. 

“There’s one hombre that’s sure goin’ 
to return from there!” he clipped. “An’ 
that’s Cal Nicholl! Let’s get goin’, boys. 
Nicholl ain’t gct such a start on us. Our 
hosses are rested a little now, an’ we 
might catch up with Nicholl before 
noon!” 


ETE RICE’S lean face was set as 
he led his men towa:d the Powox- 
amie River, then up along the one 

passable bank of that mysterious stream. 
The other side of the river, even down 
in this lower region, was largely wilder- 
ness. 

The miles slipped. by. The terrain 
underwent a decided change. The bank 
climbed, and the air grew tangier with 
the scent of pine and juniper, and it 
grew cooler, even as the sun climbed 
toward the mid-heavens. ` The lawmen 
met no riders. 

Burns the rancher had toid them that 
there was a new logging camp about 
four miles above Powoxamie Gorge, 
and Pete believed that Nicholl might 
try to get a new mount at the camp and 
then strike away from the river—to get 
into the country to the east of there, a 
rocky, barren section not unlike the 
Hole-in-the-Wall country of Wyoming, 
and at one time a notorious hide-out for 
outlaws. 

It seemed impossible that Nicholl 
would head much farther up the river, 
for twelve miles above Powoxamie 
Gorge, even the trail for horses petered 
ovt, and any cne wishing to go farther 
up would have to take to a boat. 

The outskirts of the logging camp 
could be made out shortly before noon. 
There was a wealth of timber here, the 
trees growing almost down to the edge 
~- of the water in places. 
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“Ah reckon we'll get a real line on 
him here,” Teeny Butler remarked. 
“His trail-leads right along here. We 
can find just what:start that r anny’s got 
on us.’ 

The lawmen pounded ahead, galloned 
through a narrow trail winding through 
towering trees, 2nd came out in a good- 
sized clearing with a new shack at the 
north end of it. 

Pete Rice’s clear eyes made out a bk 
ure tied to a tree just at the side of the 
shack. . 

“By golly! That seems to be Nicholl 
tied up to that tree over there!” he ex- 
claimed. “I wonder how these hombres 
knew he was tryin’ to escape from the 
law?” 

He reined his horse across the clear- 
ing, pulled it almost te his haunches and 
slipped from the saddie. A tall, well- 
built logger came out of the shack. He 
saw the star on Pete Rice's vest. 

“You after this ç'yote, sheriff?” he 
asked. 4 

“You bet we are,” Pete told him. 
“How'd you happen to nab him?” 

The logger grinned. ‘We've got 
some hosses ever here back o’ the clear- 
in’ in a little log corral. This feller 
tried to snake one o' the hosses out o’ 
it an’ high-tail it. He made the mistake 
o’ not thinkin’ that we got sharp. ears!” 

The logger grinned again. “We was 
goin’ to give him a little special treat- 
ment, like bendin’ a saplin’ over his 
shoulders. We're kind o’ rough here, 
but we’re honest, an’ we don’t like hoss 
thieves or any one else on the wrong 
side o’ the law.” 

“Well, he may not get off as easy as 
that,” Pete told him. He explained 
about the murder of Rufe Tarrant and 
how Nicholl had tried to flee the coun- 
try section where the crime had taken 
place. 

Then he strode over and confronted 
the tied-up man. 

“Cal Nicholl,” he said. “I’m arrestin’ 
you for the murder o’ Rufe Tarrant. 
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Pete Rice’s clear eyes made out a figure tied to a tree just at 
the side of the shack. 


An’ just incidental,’’ he added, “I’m also 
arrestin’ you for the murder o. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Carroll!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


«ey? 


THE “G’’.MAN FROM THE EAST. 
AL NICHOLL stared sullenly at 
e the gaunt-faced sheriff. 

“It ain't so!” he shot back. 
“Why—why, I didn’t even know Rufe 
Tarrant was dead!” 

The claim was an obvious lie. It 
showed in Nicholl’s lined face, in his 
strained, bloodshot eyes. 

“An’ I never as much as been on John 
Carroll’s spread,’’ Cal Nicholl added, as 
Pete Rice’s smoky-gray eyes seemed to 
bore through him. 

At the mention of John Carroll’s 
name, Teeny Butler and Misery Hicks 
had stared oddly at their chief, and Mis- 
ery seemed on the point of blurting out 
some query, but a quick glance from 
Pete caused him to hold his tongue. 

“Tf you ain't guilty,” Pete said to 
Nicholl, “you'll have a chance to prove 
it. But I’m arrestin’ you now, and Pd 
lay-the odds that you'll stretch hemp!” 


“You might lose that bet!” Nicholl 
snapped. His eyes were flecked with 
fury. “I got thé dinero to retain Sharon 
Pell to defend me! An’ Sharon Pell’s 
beat you before this!” 

Pete was silent for a moment. The 
charge was true enough. Many an out- 
law captured by Pete Rice at the risk 
of his life had been. freed in court 
through the legal trickeries of the Mesa 
Ridge shyster. 

“You wait an’ see!’ Nicholl boasted. 
“I demand an immediate trial, an’ 
Sharon Pell’s goin’ to get me off. He 
costs plenty o’ dinero, Pell does! But 
I got it to pay over to him!” 

Pete Rice started to untie the pris- 
oner. He was wondering where Cal 
Nicholl, a man who made at the most 
thirty dollars a month, had gotten the 
money to retain Attorney Sharon. Pell. 


N the trip back to Agua Fria with 
their prisoner, Misery Hicks was 
curious, as usual. He waited 

until the trail narrowed and Teeny But- 
ler rode ahead with the prisoner, taking 
the latter out of earshot. 
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“What you said back there’s sure got 
me puzzled, boss,” he said in a low tone 
to Pete. “When you came out with that 

-about John Carroll an’ his wife, it hit 
me like a shot. I never dreamed he 
had anything to do with the murder of 
the Carrolls.” 

“Well, I can’t prove it yet, pard,” 
Pete told the little barber-deputy. “He 
might be innocent, o’ course, but it sure 
looks like he’s implicated in both 
crimes.” 

He gazed ahead at Cal Nicholl riding 
just in front of the burly Teeny Butler. 

“In the first place,” he said, “don’t 
it seem mighty odd that John Carroll 


m 


an’ Rufe Tarrant, both peaceful ranch- 
ers, should be murdered within a few 
days o’ each other—after havin’ lived 
in the Agua Fria Valley without harm 
for a good many years?” 

“Well, on thinkin’ it over, it does,” 
Misery admitted. 

“O’ course, that might be coinci- 
dence,’ Pete went on. “But after the 
murder o’ the Carrolls, I searched the 
house, an’ I-ran across somethin’ I 
didn’t mention at the time—for it’s best 
to keep a tight mouth in cases like that.” 

Misery looked his curiosity. 

“In a drawer o’ John Carroll’s desk,” 
Pete continued, “I found a little wad o’ 
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counterfeit ten-dollar bills. It seemed 
right odd, but I didn’t connect the fact 
with the murder—just then. There 
didn’t seem to be any connection; any 
man might own a couple o’ fake bills as 
novelties; in fact, I got a couple in my 
desk over in Buzzard Gap.” 

The sheriff replenished his cud of 
chewing gum with a couple of fresh 
sticks, 

“But when Rufe Tarrant turns up 
murdered, an’ his employee, Cal Nicholl, 
starts passin’ counterfeit bills—well, if 
that don’t mean some direct connection 
between them two crimes, then I never 
forked a hoss or fired a .45!” 

They had ridden around a curve in 
the trail at the river bend, and Pete’s 
‘body went tense in his saddle as he saw 
two men standing at the side of the 
trail holding rifles. 

But his body eased in the saddle 
again as he drew closer and saw that 
here were two typical prospectors of 
the “desert rat” type. They looked very 
old, but like most of their type probably 
were not as old as they seemed, and 
they were burned to the color of wet 
saddle leather. 


NE of them put up his hand in a 
friendly gesture and spoke in a 
quavering voice: “Howdy, hom- 

bres. What you doin’ in this forsaken 
neck o’ the woods?” 

Pete grinned. “Howdy, old-timer. 
Oh, we’ve been doin’ 4 little work up 
the line.” 

The old man shook his head. “Lucky 
to get work todo. Me an’ my pard 
here, Pop Davis, can’t get any of our 
kind o’ work to do.” 

“Lookin’ for pay-dirt?” Pete asked. 

“Yeah.” The old man’s expression 
was bitter. “Lookin’ for it! What’s all 
the talk mean about there bein’ pay-dirt 
along this here river? We ain’t seen 
none. We been prospectin’ a few miles 
over that way.” 
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He pointed at right angles to the 
stream. “We tried pannin’ a little creek 
over there that feeds this river. Didn’t 
get nothin’ out of it.” _ 

He shook his head again. “Huh! 
Rations danged near gone. Weevils in 
the flour. Even when we try to fish 
this stream, we don’t seem to get nothin’ 
but dead fish. I’m tellin’ you, pard, we 
ain’t got nothin’ to be thankful for. No, 
sir, not a thing.” 

Pete chuckled at the old man’s pessi- 
mistic attitude. He seemed the type of 
person who was happiest while preach- 


‘ing misery. 

“Oh, you'll hit it, old-timer,’ Pete 
assured the prospector. ‘Up along the 
bank here there’s a loggin’ camp. 


Reckon you can get some chuck there.” 

“Why, we ain’t got one red copper to 
buy a crust © bread,” the old fellow 
complained. 

Pete shoved his big hand into his. 
pocket. When he drew it out, three sil- 
ver dollars jingled in his palm. “You 
just see how many crusts o’ bread this’ll 
get you, pard,” -he said. “Don’t give 
up. Keep goin’, an’ I’m bettin’ you 
find a patch o` good luck one o’ these 
days.” 

The old fellow took the money, but 
his face still held its bitter expression. 
“Where folks get the silver an’. gold to 
coin this money,” he whined, “is a heap 
more than I can say. We ain’t been 
findin’ none.. Well, good luck, anyhow. 
Hope some folks have good luck,. even 
if we ain’t had none.” 

He waved a listless hand as Pete and 
his men rode on. His partner, a stooped 
old fellow, had not uttered a syllable. 

Pete grinned as he rode on. “The 
poorest folks I ever seen,” he remarked 
to Misery, “are the ones that’s been ~ 
lookin’ for gold. Start makin’ shoes for 
a livin’, or manufacturin’ glue, or some- 
thin’ like that, an’ you generally eat well. 
Start lookin’ for gold, an’ ten chances 
to one your stomach won't get too famil- 
iar with food.” 
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lighted when the lawmen arrived 
in town with their prisoner, who 
was placed in the Agua Fria Jail. 

In the jail office was a telegram from 
Buzzard Gap, addressed to Sheriff Pete 
Rice. The sheriff opened it. “Gosh! 
I hope there ain’t been any more mur- 
ders,” he said. 

But the message, although urgent, ap- 
parently had nothing to do with mur- 
der. Curly Fenton, a close friend of 
Pete’s, had wired from Buzzard Gap 
that a stranger was in town from the 
East and wished to see Sheriff Rice at 
once on most important business. 

Pete drew his deputies aside. “I got 
a hunch that this is some government 
man,” he said. ‘Fifty to one, it’s on 
this counterfeitin’ business. Probably 
big stuff. It may be tha A 

The whistle of a train cut into his 
speech. He knew all the train schedules 
on the Short -Line Railroad. 

“Tell you what to do, boys,” Pete 
suggested. “My hoss Sonny is right 
tired. So are you boys. 
the hosses an’ put them up, then get 
yourselves some shut-eye. I'll grab this 
rattler to Buzzard Gap an’ get some 
sleep on the train. So ‘long, I'll have 
to be steppin’.” 

His long legs got in motion toward 
the little Agua Fria station. He swung 
himself aboard the local that had just 
pulled in, flopped into a.seat, and almost 
at once sleep came to his tired body. 


T'i lamps of Agua Fria were 





hunch proved correct, as most of 

his hunches did, for that matter. 
The man waiting to see him at Buzzard 
Gap proved to be Dal Vane, a Federal 
man from Chicago. 

In the sherifi’s headquarters back of 
Misery Hicks’s barber shop, Vane 
showed his government credentials and 
got to the point at once. 

“I need your help badly, sheriff,’ he 
said. 
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You tend to 


“T know your reputation in this 
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section. Word of it’s gotten as far as 
Washington. We know the results you 
get out here. An’ now somethin’s hap- 
pened that may tax ai! your ability an’ 
experience.” 

“Counterfeitin’ stuff?” Pete asked. 

The poise of the Federal man was 
ruffled, for once. “How the hell did you 
know?” he asked. 

Pete explained of the murders of 
Tarrant and the Carrclls, of finding 
counterfeit money in the Carroll ranch 
house and of the two bogus bills that 
Cal Nicholl had put in circulation at the 
Agua Fria Saloon. i 

“An’ you got this Nicholl?” Vane 
asked. 

“Sure have. He’s a guest o’ the 
county just at this writin’. He’s in snug 
quarters over at the Agua Fria jail.” 

Vane drew a sigh of relief. “By 
golly! A little daylight’s filterin’ in at 
last,” he said. ‘So this Nicholl won’t 
talk, eh?” 

“Not yet. 
later.” 

“We may be able to break open the 
whole case through him,” Vane said 
hopefully. “Now, let me explain. 
Probably you haven’t any idea of the 
extent of this thing.” À 

He went on to explain how bogus 
ten-dollar bills had been flooding the 
country for weeks. They had first ap- 
peared in the New York section. Then 
things had become too hot for the 
counterfeiters, who had evidently taken 
up headquarters in Chicago, or near it. 

Albert Walker, a G man who had pre- 
viously turned in almost miraculous 
results in dealing with mobs of crooks 
and gangsters, had been assigned to the 
Chicago area. 

Somehow Walker had wormed his 
way into the counterfeiting gang, and 
was on the verge of getting information 
to his colleagues when two other Fed- 
eral men had also picked up a trail in 
Chicago and had run a pair of the coun- 


We may get him talkin’ 
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terfeiters to their lair in an outlying sec- 
tion. 

They had been trapped, however, and 
they had been killed in a battle with the 
counterfeiters, as had Walker. Their 
bodies and the bodies of a couple of 
counterfeiters they had killed had been 
found wedged in a truck load of rugs 
which had been run off one of the Chi- 
cago wharves. The remaining members 
of the gang had fled from Chicago. 

“Now, recently,’ Vane went on, 
“Denver has become flooded with these 
phony ten-dollar bills. So has El Paso, 
and Los Angeles and Frisco. We figure 
these counterfeiters have some new 
hide-out here in the West.” 


ETE RICE was chewing his gum 
slowly. His smoky-gray eyes 
were gleaming strangely. 

“Reckon we got some kind o’ trail, 
_ all right,” he said. ‘An’ yet this trail’s 
right cloudy, to my mind. Carroll an’ 
Tarrant an’ Nicholl sure had some con- 
nection with all this. An’ yet, I’m tellin’ 
you, Vane, there wasn’t one o’ them 
men that was the criminal type. 

“Carroll an’ Tarrant were in the 
ranchin’ business. They were graspin’ 
men, but they were within the law. An’ 
this Nicholl’s always worked for a livin’. 
Is there any special angle? Can you 
_ figure out how they might been lugged 
into this thin’ ?”’ 

Vane stocd up. “I think Ican. You 
say these ranchers were grasping men?” 
= “That was their reputation in this 
neck o’ the woods.” 

“That’s it, then! 
clue!” 

Vane explained why the government 
had been so worried over this particular 
case. Many counterfeiting gangs had 
only a few men who “shoved the queer” 
in a limited way, passing big bills in 
restaurants and cafés and other estab- 
lishments, getting change in good 
money, and then slipping to some other 
city to ply their trade. 


We've got a real 


In this case it had puzzled Washing- 
ton as to how the counterfeiters man- 
aged to get so many of their bills in 
circulation. : 

An Illinois farmer, however, who 
had tried to pass a counterfeit ten-dollar 
bill at a county fair while he was in a 
state of intoxication. had finally fur- 
nished the G men with some valuable 


information. 


“This poor hick was just taken in, you 
see,” Vane went on. “He wasn’t a crim- 
inal; he was just a plain fool. You've 
never had any experience out here in 
the old ‘green goods’ game, have you?” 

Pete shook his head. ‘Nope, that 
game got too ancient even for this neck 
œ’ the woods. But, o’ course, I’d been 
told about the game. It was where the 
crooks sold a package o’ fake money 
for a small sum in good money, wasn’t 
it?” 

“That’s it. They'd victimize rural 
folks, people that didn’t dare to run 
against the law but still had a little lar- 
ceny in ’em. They'd sell the useless 
package of green goods that the rube 
thought would pass for real money, then 
they’d disappear and the rube ’u’d be 
left holding the bag.” 

Vane gazed out toward the lighted 
main street, got a cigarette going, and 
went on: 

“Of course, one man in a million 
wouldn’t be fooled by that old stall, 
these days. 
of modernized it.” 

“You mean they sold a quantity of 
their counterfeit bills for a smaller 
amount in good bills?” 

“Exactly, That’s how they put so 
much of the stuff in circulation. Not 
only was the underworld gang shoving 
this stuff. But they got fellows like 
this Illinois farmer to bite at it. These 
phony tens are clever work, best: I’ve 
ever seen. So they didn’t have much 
trouble selling a package of about 
$10,000 in the phonies for $2,000 in 
good money.” 


But these countefeiters sort 


/ 
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“Then that’s how Carroll and Tarrant 
got into this!’ Pete said. 


UCH of the mystery was being 
unsnarled. John Carroll, who 
had previously remained within 


the law, must have been inveigled into ~ 


some such deal as the Illinois farmer 
had been. 

Probably Mrs. Carroll, a highly moral 
woman, had learned of it and had put 
her foot down—possibly had even 
threatened to carry the news to the sher- 
iff’s office. Learning of this, the coun- 
terfeiters had killed both Mr. and Mrs. 
` Carroll, to shut their mouths. ` Jim Te- 
cumseh, who might have known some- 
thing about it, was also disposed of by 
the crooks. 

The death of Rufe Tarrant must have 
occurred for much the same reason. 
Whether the counterfeiters had killed 
him or whether Nicholl had become in- 


volved with the counterfeiters and had 


‘killed him would come out later. 


Meanwhile, Nicholl was the key to ` 


the situation. One man was in the net. 
And -Pete had learned from experience 
' that, to lighten their own sentences, 
caught criminals would nearly always 
talk in the long run. 

The gaunt sheriff yawned. . The short 
nap on the train from Agua Fria‘had 
come far from restoring the required 
energy to his body that had been sapped 
by almost forty hours of continuous 
action. 


He just had to gét some ‘sleep. Then © 


he and Vane could take the 7:14 a. m. 
local to Agua Fria, could put Cal Nich- 


oll through the paces, and priob start 


the clean-up of the case. 


Vane had already registered at p 
Arizona Hotel in Buzzard Gap, and’ 


Pete walked to his home on the edge of 
town. 

He removed his boots on the porch, 
so as not to awaken his mother. Then: 
he crept silently upstairs. He was so 
worn out that he fell into bed fully 


` ‘master said rather uncertainly. 


clothed, except for his hat and boots. 

He was thirsty, but he was too sleepy 

even to get up for a drink ot water. 
He knew absolutely nothing until he 


was awakened by a heavy banging on 


the front door of his home. He heard 
his mother’s voice asking who was at 
the door, then he vaulted out of bed 
and ran down the stairs. Dawn was 
just putting a wash of gray over the 
countryside. 

He ‘opened the dcor and faced the 
Buzzard Gap station master, who was 
also the telegraph operator. Without 
uttering a word, Pete grasped the yel- 
low envelope and ripped it open. The 
sleep went out of his eyes as they 
flashed over the message. 

- “What time is it?’ he snapped at the 
station master. 

“Almost five o’clock.” 


FROWN passed over Pete’s lean 
face. He had to get to Agua 
Fria in a hurry, but there was 
no train—at least none that: stopped at 


Buzzard Gap—before the 7 :14 local. 


“Now, this is big stuff, pard,” he 
rapped out at the station master. “Tve 
got to get to Agua Fria—pronto! 
You’ve got to flag the express! All I 
can hope is that it’s on time!” 

“Tt’s on time, all right,” the station 
“T got 
the report before I left the office. It'll 
roll through at 5:19, but I’m afraid I 
can’t: x 

“Flag that express, pard!? Pete cut 
in. “I’m orderin’ you to do that! I’m 
takin’ the responsibility. Then, after 
you wire to have it flagged, run up to 
the Arizona Hotel an’ rouse out a man 
there named Dal Vane. Tell him to 
dress in a hurry, that he’s goin’ some 
place with me!” 

The height of courtesy nearly always, 
Pete slammed the-door, ran back up the 
stairs. His mother was on the landing 
outside her room. 

He kissed her. tenderly. 
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hurry, ma. Got to get to Agua Fria. 
Tell you all about it when I get back. 
Seconds count now.’ 

“All right, son,” Mrs. Ried said. She 
was one of the best of mothers. No 
one knew just how much she worried 
about that tall son of hers who rode 
the danger trails. No one would. ever 
know. For, pioneer woman that she 
was, she realized that brave, honest men 
had to take chances in order to keep 
the community safe. 

She smiled sadly but Guir as she 
peered from her bedroom window and 
saw her son, guns in holsters, Stetson 
clamped far down on his head, long- 
legging it down the road toward the cen- 
ter of town. ; 

Dal- Vane, somewhat sleepy-eyed but 
fully dressed, turned from the stairway 
of the Arizona Hotel just as Pete blew 
in through the main dose like a hurri- 
cane. 

“We're leavin’ for Agua Fria, Vane!” 
Pete rapped out. “There’s been a jail 
break there! Twenty men jumped the 
jailer! An’ Cal Nicholl’s gone!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE POSSE GETS ACTION. 


W HEN Pete Rice and Dal Vane 
jumped from the express train 
that had slowed up passing 

through Agua Fria, there was an excited 

knot of citizens around the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Pete’s gaunt face was lined and tense. 
He did not see his deputies in that 
crowd. His best friends for years, he 
was well aware of their flaming cour- 
age, the cool nerve of Teeny Butler, the 
reckless foolhardiness of Misery Hicks. 

Twenty men had stormed the jail, the 
wired message had said. But those in- 
trepid Buzzard Gap deputies would have 
hurled themselves against twice that 
number, or twice times twice. 

They never hesitated against odds. 
What had happened to them? Had they 


been mowed down in the battle that 
must certainly have followed the storm- 
ing of the jail? 

But some of the tenseness went out 
of Pete’s face as a pair of horses, one 
a scrawny steeldust and the other a 
mammoth blood-bay, hove into sight 
around the rear of the station. The 
riders were Teeny and Misery, and 
within seconds they had hauled their 
mounts to a sliding halt and were giving 


quick details to their chief. 


They had just been trying to track 
some of the fugitives. They had been 
close to town, had heard the train whis- 
tle and, believing Pete might have 
flagged the express at Buzzard Gap, ~~ 
raced back to town. 

“We was in the hotel gettin’ some 
sleep,” Misery said. “It might ’a’ been 
about four o'clock; anyhow, it was stilt- 
dark. We heard the shots, jumped into 
our clothes, an’ rushed down to the jail. 
Dog-gone it! Them rannies must ’a’ 
worked like beavers. We was too late 
to clash with ’em.” 

Pete saw the intense regret in Mis- 
ery’s face. Being too late to clash with 
any outlaw force, however big, would 
always seem bad luck to Misery Hicks. 
But Pete was grateful in his heart that 
the jail stormers had worked quickly, 
that his deputies had been too late to 
clash with them. For if they had pitted 
themselves against that big, prepared 
force, probably they wouldn't be here’ 
now. 


ETE learned that the jail stormers 
had been masked. They had come 
into town from the south, had evi- 

dently stopped to rip up a section of 
rail from a disused freight spur. 

They had used this section of rail to 
batter down the jail door. They had 
been well led, had struck hard and fast, 
and had started to escape from town 
before the citizens were aroused. 

They had shot two men—the jailer, 
who had been drilled through the head, 
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presumably to die instantly, and a 
rancher who had heard the ruckus and 
had bravely made a stand while waiting 
for the townsmen to be aroused by the 
shots. The rancher had stopped three 
outlaw bullets, but would live. 

The rancher had made a desperate 
stand. He swore that he had plugged 
two of the outlaws squarely through the 
heart. Only one body, however, was 
found outside the jail. 

A posse of Agua Fria citizens had 
been combing the country around Agua 
Fria since dawn. Teeny and Misery had 
been in one section of the posse, but 
the outlaws had split up just out of 
town and had ridden singly, and in twos 
and threes, in different directions. 

It would be a hard job to capture 
them, Pete realized. He did not over- 
look the fact that some of them might 
have returned to town and might now 
be in the knot of men around the sta- 
tion, or might even be riding in the 
second or third posse that was organ- 
ized. Those men could not be ordinary 
outlaws; they must have been masked 
for a particular reason. 

“By jaspers! It’s good you hopped 
that express. We'll get them killers 
now, sure as shootin’!” Misery ended 
up. 
But Pete Rice was not at all sure. He 
was not even sure that there would be 
any shooting. He could not perform 
miracles. The trail of the well-led out- 
laws was doubtless. badly gummed up 
by this time by the possemen’s horses, 
jumbled generally. 

“Get Sonny, if you don’t mind, pard,” 
he toid Misery. ‘An’ you, Teeny, take 
me to that rancher that was wounded.” 

“Ah sho’ will, boss,” Teeny said. 
“But Ah reckon he ain’t got no more 
to tell! than what he’s told already.” 

“I just want to be sure that what 
he’s told already is right,” Pete said. 
“Looks like them outlaws was pullin’ a 
trick to lead us into false ideas. Out- 
laws is like all the rest of us, only more 
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so; they’re a bunch o’ conceited asses. 
They think they can see right clean 
through anybody else, but don’t think 
anybody else can see even a half an inch 
through them!” 

Teeny led him to the house of a doc- 
tor near the station, where the rancher 
lay in an upstairs room. His three bul- 
let wounds were in the shoulders, two 
in the right, one in the left. He had - 
been given opiates, and was reasonably 
comfortable. Pete questioned him 
briefly. : 

“One thing I want to know more than 
anything else, pard,” he said. “Did you 
get two o’ them outlaws through the 
heart, or could you be mistaken ?” 

“Sheriff,” the rancher replied with 
spirit, “I was about ten paces away from 
both of ’em. I aimed at their hearts. 
An’ I’m tellin’ you, when I aim at hearts 
ten paces away, I hit hearts!” 

“That’s good enough for now,” Pete 
said. “You done right good work. Get 
some rest.” 

He left with Teeny. Misery had 
Sonny ready just outside the office. The 
barber-deputy had also rented a livery 
horse for Dal Vane. Although an East- 
erner, Vane was an experienced horse- 
man. Like all G men, he could fight, 
ride, shoot—in fact, could do anything 
that might be necessary when pitted: 
against crooks. 

Two Agua Fria citizens also joined 
the lawmen and the Federal man. They 
were old Jerry Case, the dignified but 
nervy president of the local bank, and 
Chris Ericcson, a merchant. 

All Agua Fria was aroused. Every 
one seemed bitter that the town haé 
been taken by surprise. Before the law- 
men got started, their posse had grown 
to eleven men. 


LTHOUGH the rcugh country 
around Agua Fria was alive with 
indignant citizens determined to 

bring in captives, Pete Rice was far 
from optimistic as, well out of town, he 
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picked up the tracks of the first men 
who had broken away from the main 
group of outlaws and had ridden off at 
a tangent across country. 
` He could see, perhaps more clearly 
than the men who rode with him, that 
one clever leader had furnished the 
brains for those twenty desperate crim- 
inals. 

That leader’s advice to his men prob- 
ably was to ride- along streams, desert 


their mounts, hide their horses in any ` 


remudas they came across, sling hulls 


and bridles down gulches—anything to~ 


keep from being trailed. 

Althcugh he did not appear to’ be 
doing so, Pete was keenly studying the 
strangers in his posse. He had to admit 


to himself, though, that all looked gen- ` 
stern- — 


uine. All were rugged-faced, 
eyed. All looked like honest citizens 
who could and would fight—if they 
“ could find anybody to fight. 

As the she*iff came across. stragglers’ 
trails, he det.! -d certain of ‘his men to 
follow them up. Where it was seen 
that one outlaw had struck off the trail 
to ride cross-country, Pete sent two 
possemen to trail him; where two out- 
laws ‘had straggled away, Pete sent three 
possemen. 

The danger was that the stragglers 
might have been advised by their clever 
leader to rejoin one another at some 
agreed-upon hide-out in this brushy, 
heavily wooded section. That; however, 
was a chance that had to be taken. If 
any of the possemen surprised a greater 
force of outlaws, they were to fire four 
quick shots. That would bring the main 
bedy of possemen to their assistance. 

He sent Misery on an off-trail with 
Case, the belligerent old bank president, 
and Ericcson, the merchant—two men 
whom he knew could be trusted. He 
sent Teeny on another off-trail with a 
fresh-faced young cowboy who could be 
nothing else than honest. 

The few possemen who were com- 
parative strangers to him and might be 
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tricksters, he kept in his own larger 
group. He did not want his deputies 
to be subjected to unnecessary risks. 

Dal Vane he kept with him. _ Vane 
was a fighter, cool, clever, resourceful— 
a man to be counted upon if there should 
be any treachery among the possemen. 

Pete and his men beat through acres 
of brush, explored mottes of trees. They 
were in a rolling country now, traveling 
along a’strip of sandy ground flanked 
on one side by rank vegetation and on 
the other by rocks and bluffs. 

The trail had been retracked so much 
that it was hard to tell which might be 
the tracks of outlaws’ hcrses and which 


=the -hoofprints of the possemen’s 
mounts... Yet there were possibilities 
here. 


Any one of those deep hollows where 


the vegetation grew so thickly could be 


an outlaw hiding place, and it was just 
possible that there were caves in the 
sides of someef those bluffs. 

Pete sent the rest of his mien—with 
the exception of Dal Vane, the Federal 
man—to examine the sides of the bluffs 
for possible caves. He was reining 
‘Sonny arotind, to explore one of the’ 
brush-clothed hollows when he’ sawed 
the sorrel to a haunch-down stop and 
listened. 

Four quick shots sounded off to the 
south—the direction in which he had 
sent Misery and Case and Ericcson. 
The. signal! 

Pete swung Sonny to the south si 
drove in his spurs. The spirited 
sorrel exploded into action, 

“Come on, Vane!’ Pete yelled over 
his shoulder. “Misery’s found some- 
thin’ !”’ 

But as he raced at breast speed 
over that uneven ground, and he heard 
the boom of heavy rifles and the sharp 
bang-bang of .45s,"he feared that prob- 
ably it was the outlaws who had done 
the finding. Misery had only two men 
with him, and there were certainly over 
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a dozen guns booming down there to 


‘the south. 


“Come on, Sonny!” Pete yelled. “All 
you got!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE REAL SET-UP. 


HE sorrel flattened its body 
closer to the ground. His tail 
whipped straight out. His mane 

rippled in the wind. He topped a rise, 
rocketed down into a shallow valley, hit 
even ground. He heeled over like a 
sailboat in a vicious gust of wind as 
Pete veered his head around to avoid a 
clump of. thorny brush. 

He took a line of high, close-grouped 


‘boulders like a_ steeplechase winner, 


skidded halfway down the sloping side 


of a ravine, then picked up his regular, 


sure-footed stride again. 

Pete could see the flash of guns in the 
ravine below him now. He snaked his 
rifle from its saddle scabbard, removed 
his feet from the stirrups, and slid to 
the ground. _ 

He was elated to find that he was to 
the rear of the outlaws. He could see 


. the backs of two sombreroed men just 
_ below him. Misery and his men were 


apparently under cover ‘behind a row 
of trees on the far side of the ravine— 


for Pete could not see them. 


If he could hold the outlaws from 
this side, Misery and his men could 


probably hold them from the other. 


Probably the outlaws could be made to 
surrender. Pete hoped so. He wanted 
these men alive. It was just possible 


that Cal Nichcll was among with these .. 
~ men. 


And Nicholl was the key to the 
whole situation. 


AL VANE was lying beside the 
sheriff in the brush in a surpris- 
ingly short length of time.. Al- 


though the G man was new to this kind 


of warfare, he was adapting himself to 
it exceptionally well. His .45 came up 
as one of the sombreroed men rose from 
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some tall grass to change his position, 
but Pete pulled down his gun arm, : 

“Wait, Vane!” he whispered. “We 
want as many as: possible o’ them ran- 
nies alive. Dead men tell no tales. An’ 
they don’t give the law any informa- 
tion!” 

. Vane nodded. “We got to keep ’em 
from charging our men over there in 
the trees, though, Rice,” he whispered. 

Pete .knew it, only too well. They 
were gradually creeping up cn the little 
deputy and his two men firing from the 
shelter of the trees. If they came to 
closer quarters, their superior numbers 
might tell. 

-The sheriff snaked. himself along the 
ground toward the outlaws. Vane fol- 
lowed, rather slowly, for he was not 
used to this sort cf thing. 

Pete was watching that row of som- 
breroed men like a hawk. He could 
have gotten. some of them in the back. 
But he was not used to shooting men 
in the back. He would not shoot at all, 
he decided, unless it was necessary to 
protect Misery and Case and Ericcson. 

He saw two of the outlaws circling 


-around in the cover of some thick brush. 


They were planning either to edge com- 
pletely around and get Misery and his 
men from the rear, or to get to one 
end of the line of trees and pour in a 
flanking fire. 

Pete held his rifle ready. Those out- 
laws must not be allowed to do that at 
any cost. If they edged three feet far- 
ther, Pete Rice would have to bring one 


„of them down with a shot through the 


shoulder. That would doubtless send 
the rest of them back to cover. 

He watched the leader of the three 
men, finally brought his rifle to his 
shoulder, and was ready to fire. 

At the same instant there was a thun- 
der of hoofs to the east, and down the 
side of the ravine rode Teeny Butler 
on his mammoth blood-bay and the 
fresh-faced cowboy on his close-coupled 
little roan. 
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“All right, Vane!” Pete yelled. “We 
got ’em now! We got near as many 
men as they have now? We'll pile 
into ’em! No shootin’—unless it’s to 
save one of our lives!” 


ETE had leaped to his feet and was 
charging down the ravine. He 
saw one of the outlaws whirl, aim 

‘a rifle at the onrushing Teeny, saw 
Teeny whip up his .45 and send the fel- 
low pitching to the ground. 

At the same time, a murderous fire 
blasted out from behind the line of trees 
where Misery and his men were. An- 
other pair of outlaws crumbled to the 


ground. 
“No more shootin’, men!” Pete 
yelled. “Sail into ’em. We'll capture 


‘em re 

As he yelled, he was sliding the rest 
of the way down into the ravine. He 
brought up almost at the feet of a giant 
outlaw who whirled to fire. Pete’s fist 
cracked against his jaw, and he sank 
to the ground. 

Yelling triumphantly, Misery Hicks 
was now leading his men from back of 
the line of trees. The little barber-dep- 
uty was whirling something over his 
head. Pete knew what it was. He had 
seen Misery use that novel weapon many 
times. 

It was an Argentine bolas, a three- 
stranded, lead-tipped leather apparatus 
which had taken many a desperado out 
of action, yet did not kill. 

Misery hurled his bolas at an escap- 
ing outlaw. It circled through the air 
like a three-spoked wheel. It hit the run- 
ning man just below the knees. The 
thongs wrapped themselves tentaclelike 
about his legs; and the man pitched to 
the ground. 

The desperado, running just in his 
wake, tripped over him, stumbled, and 
fell. Pete saw old Jerry Case, who 
could be so cool and gentlemanly in the 
Agua Fria bank, dart out from cover 


and pistol-whip the outlaw over the 
skull as he started to get to his feet. 

Two of'the remaining outlaws showed 
higher-than-average courage for their 
breed. They plopped down in the brush 
back to back, and brought their .45s into 
play. One of them had a bead on Mis- 
ery’s back, but before he could fire, Pete 
knocked the gun out of his hand with 
a quick bullet. 

Another pair of outlaws took a des- 
perate chance to try to get up the side 
of the ravine. But Teeny Butler’s Aus- 
tralian bull-whip was brought into play. 


_ It was a short stock with a long leather 


lash tied to it. Crack! Crack! It 
snaked out twice, each time caught an 
outlaw behind the ear. 

Although it did not kill, it would have 
been a vicious weapon in the hands of 
any man. In the hands of the herculean 
Teeny. Butler it was particularly vicicus, 
and more than once the stinging force 
of. that lash had brought unconscious- 
ness. 

The desperado force were in full rout 
by now. The few survivors were rac- 
ing -about aimlessly. One ‘tried to get 
out of the ravine by the north side, and 
ran into the crashing fist of Pete Rice. 
Another tangled with Dal Vane and 
found that even men who looked citi- 
fied—Vane still wore his city clothes— 
could pack a terrific wallop. 


T was a matter of a very few min- 
utes before the possemen had every- 
thing well in hand—and only a few 

more minutes before they had the sur- 
vivors of the outlaw force in bonds. 

The lawmen and their men had not 

suffered as much as a scratch. Misery 
Hicks was jubilant, and Pete was well 
satisfied, but somewhat disappointed 
that Cal Nicholl was not in the group 
captured—disappointed yet not sur- 
prised. 

For Pete Rice could tell by the dull, 

bestial faces of the captured despera- 
does that these were merely hired gun-. 
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nies. He was not at all skeptical when 
the two or three who showed a disposi- 
tion to talk claimed that they knew noth- 
ing back of the real reasons for the 
jail delivery. They had merely been 
looked up by a man who knew they had 
their services for hire—a man who had 
paid them well. The description they 
gave of this man would fit five men out 
of ten; in other words, nothing they had 
to say was of any value. 

Pete left Misery and Teeny in charge 
of the prisoners, then drew Dal Vane 
aside. “The worst of it all is that I be- 
lieve ’em, Vane,” he said. “In fact, it 
wouldn’t surprise me if the leader o’ 
that jail-stormin’ band—an’, o’ course, 
he’s mixed up with the counterfeiters 
an’ maybe the chief of ’em—arranged 
it so that these poor dumb gunnies 
would positively be caught. It ’u’d give 
him an’ his lieutenants more time to 
make their get-away with Nicholl.” 


Teeny Butler’s Australian bull-whip was brought into play. 


“Then what's the set-up now?” Vane 
asked. 
any hot trail on the ones we really want, 
does it?” 

Pete admitted that it didn’t. “We'll 
get Nicholl, though,” he said confidently. 
“The folks in Agua Fria have known 
Nicholl for years. I'll put a detailed 
description of him on the wire. Some 
town marshal or deputy’ll pick him up 
sooner or later—if we don’t pick him 
up first.” 

The deputies had the outlaws’ horses 
rounded up and soon had the prisoners 
tied to their saddles. The ride into 
Agua Fria was started. 


HE: sheriff was still somewhat 
fagged out from the loss of 
sleep, but his active brain was 
working. There were thoughts in’ that 
brown-thatched head of his that he was 
not voicing just at present. He talked 


“Tt doesn’t look as if theres ` 
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„little during the ride into Agua Fria. 

The citizens left in town showed in- 
tense interest in the procession as it 
proceeded down the main street toward 
the jail. Epithets were hurled at the 
prisoners. 

“Keep back, boys!” Pete called to the 
citizens. He did not want an attempted 
lynching bee added to the already big 
excitement in the Agua Fria district. 

But despite his command to keep 
back, a dusty, weary-looking . figure 
barred the path of the sheriff. It was 
Old “Pop” Wilkin, and he was lead- 
ing a burro that seemed as weary as 
himself. 

“Howdy, sheriff,” came a greeting in 
a cracked voice. “Seems like you been 
doin’ some real business to-day. Well, 
you're lucky you got work to do. I 
can’t find none to do. Bad luck sure 
is campin’ on my trail all the time.” 

‘It seemed as if the sun and desert 
winds had dried his vocal cords to brit- 
tle strands. 

Pete nodded at the pathetic old figure. 
“Howdy, old-timer,” he greeted. 
“Youre lookin’ right pert,” he added. 

The old man sniffed. “Well, I ain’t 
feelin’ fine, I can tell you that! Bad 
luck an’ worse luck, that’s all I get!” 

“Oh, you an’ your pard’ll hit that pot 
o’ gold yet,” Pete assured the old fault- 
finder. 

“My pard?” the old man shot back. 


“Huh! I ain’t even got no pard any 
more! My pard’s gone over the long 
trail!” 


Pete pulled Sonny to the side of the 
cavalcade. “Dead?” he asked, and his 
face showed his surprise. 

“Dead. Hassayampa was younger’n 
me, took chances that I wouldn’t. About 
an hour after you passed us on the trail 
yesterday, Hassayampa got an-idea he’d 
take a chance on findin’ some new dig- 
gin’s along that river. He cut away 
from me, went upstream. I waited till 
* sunset, then went huntin’ for him.” 
Pete stared hard. “Find him?” 
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“Yep.” There was just the hint of 
a break in the old man’s voice. “I 
found him, all right. Hed slipped on 
them rocks that goes: down from the 
high bank to the edge o’ the stream; 
fell down, it seems, then cracked his 
head. I found his body floatin’ down’ 
the stream.” 

Pete shook his head. “Tough luck, 
old-timer. You sure got my sympathy.” 

The. sheriff was staring toward. the 
distant horizon. There was a thought- 
ful expression in his gray eyes. “What 
did you do with your partner’s body?” 
he asked. 

“What could I do, sheriff? I buried 
him.” 

“Where'd you bury him?” 

“Just a couple o’ rope lengths away 
from where I picked him out o’ the 
river. Why?” 

“Tt just occurred to me that I'd like 
to take a look at the body o’ that pard 
œ yours, old-timer.” 

The sheriff. slid from the saddle. 
“Come on, hombre. TIl take you along 
to show me just where you buried him.” 

“This burro o’ mine’s right tired,” the 
old man whined. 

“PII rent you a hoss that ain’t a bit 
tired,” Pete told him. ‘Come ahead. 
We'll go down to this eatin’ place an’ 
get some chuck first.” 

And once more Pistol Pete’s smoky-" 
gray eyes gleamed as if strange, new 
thoughts might be stirring within him. 


HE sun was very low in the sky 
as the Buzzard Gap trio once 
more galloped along the one pass- 

able bank of the Powoxamie River. 
With them were Dal Vane, the Federal 
man, and old Pop Wilkin, the pros- 
pector. 

Pete Rice’s jaws were working—but 
not in conversation. He was chewing 
his gum vigorously, as he neaviy always 
did when he was thinking hard. He 
did little talking, and when he did talk, 
it was on general subjects. 
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Misery Hicks and Teeny Butler, who 
knew more about the gaunt-faced sher- 
iff than any other men in Arizona, real- 
ized that their chief had some plan in 
mind, but that he did not care to dis- 
~ cuss it prematurely. 

The riders -galloped their horses 
around a long bend in the river, and 
Pop Wilkin rode close to Pete and 
pointed to a clump of trees on a slight 
eminence three or four miles ahead. 

“It’s under them trees that poor Has- 
sayainpa’s layin’,” he said. “Life, some- 
how won't seem natural to me any more, 
without Hassayampa hein’ with me. 
Not that he talked much, but he was 
a real pard just the same.’ 

Pete recalled the silence of Wilkin’s 
partner on the occasion when he had 
first seen him. 

“Maybe that’s one o’ the reasons you 
were good pards,” he said. “It’s been 
my experience that great talkers don’t 
often have many real friends.” . 

Dusk was falling now, yet Pete did 
not light the lantern that swung from 
the saddle horn until the cavalcade had 
turned from the river bank and were 
screened. by the thick trees that sur- 
rounded a fresh mound of earth over 
which several large rocks had-been piled. 

Picks and shovels were brought out. 
Pete lighted the lantern, but he partially 
masked the flame even in this wilder- 
ness. 

Pete did not call upon Vane or the 
old prospector to do any of the digging. 
It was clear that Vane, experienced in 
many ways, had little or no experience 
in this sort of work, and Pete did not 
disturb old Wilkin, who sat on the hard 
earth, looking dolefully into the gloom. 

The shadows seemed to clutch with 
blackened fingers at the three lawmen 
sweating over their lugubrious chore. 
The hole in the ground grew larger and 
larger. And at a depth of approximately 
four feet, Teeny Butler’s shovel tip 
brushed against something that gave 
beneath the weight. 


Been eevee n 
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A few extra shovelfuls were carefully 
removed. ` Misery held the lantern 
closer, and in the dim rays the blanket- 
wrapped form of a corpse could be made 
out. 

The corpse was lifted out. Pete un- 
rolled the blanket. Old Pop Wilkin 
turned away for a moment, and one of 
his calloused, dirty hands was brushed 
over his eyes. 

Pete Rice’s gray eyes were alight with 
a brilliant flame as he made a careful 
examination of the wound on the back 
of the dead man’s skull. His jaws were 
set in hard lines. 

He turned and spoke to Val Dane. 
“You was mentionin’ somethin’ about 
havin’ a magnifyin’ glass with ‘you, 
Vane,” he said. 


HE Federal man nodded, and 

i grinned rather sheepishly. 

“Yes, I have one,” he said. “I 
always feel. rather self-conscious and 
Sherlock Holmesy carrying it around, 
but we use it a good deal when we're on 
these ‘smooth money’ cases.’ 

He reached into his pocket, took out 
a folding magnifying glass. 

“T got sharp eyes,” Pete told him, 
“but I may be wrong on what I think 
I see stuck to them bloodstained , hairs 
on the back o’ his head. Just take a 
look through that glass, Vane, will 
you?” 

He held the lantern down close to the 
dead man’s head while Vane made a 
minute examination through the power- 
ful glass. 

“Tve seen enough of ’em to know,” 
the Federal man said as he took away 
the glass. ‘Those are wooden splin- 
ters!” 

“That’s what I thought,” Pete Rice 
said with a grim shake of the head. 
“Well, that’s the final clue. Weve got 
the real set-up now. I reckon we got 
this case broke right now, boys!” 

His voice was stern but exultant as 
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he added: “I’ll bet any hombre here a 
hundred to one that the rannies up in 
that loggin’ camp are either the counter- 
feiters or their look-outs! Yep, Pd 
even increase them odds! Seems like 
this case is about. washed up!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DYNAMITE SHACK. 


AL VANE stood there, a tense 

figure. His hands were clenched. 

His lips were drawn tight across 

his teeth. Teeny Butler’s big face 
showed his astonishment. 

“Well, by jaspers!”” Misery Hicks 
exclaimed. 

“This pard o’ Pop Wilkin’s didn’t 
come to his death accidentally,” Pete 
Rice announced. “He didn’t fall an’ 
hit his head against any rccks. Rocks 
don’t have wooden splinters, an’ you 
saw the splinters stuck to them blood- 
stains, Vane.” 

“T certainly did,” Vane put in. “He 
was clubbed to death!” 

Old Pop Wilkin leaped to his feet. 
“What?” he gasped. “If anybody kilt 
my pard, I'll cut the gizzard y 

“Wait a minute, Pop,” Pete cut in. 
“We'll take care o’ the rattlers that 
murdered your pard. If you want to 
throw in with us, I reckon that’s your 
privilege.” 

Dal Vane’s keen face showed his 
eagerness. “I hope you’re right, sher- 
iff,” he said, “but I can’t quite figure 
out how you seem so sure that these 
loggers you mention are back of it all?” 

“That’s because you ain’t been on this 
end o’ the case as long as I have, Vane. 
Now, let’s take al! the facts. First, it’s 
plain that this pard o° Pop Wilkin’s was 
murdered, ain’t it?” 

“That seems clear enough,’ Vane 
conceded, 

“All right. Then if he was murdered, 
somebody murdered him. It could have 
been Pop, here, o course. 





But that’s | 


out o’ the question. If Pop had done 
it, he never would ’a’ told me his pard 
was dead. Or if he had told me, he'd 
say hed been drowned, or somethin’ 
like that. He’d never ’a’ brought us 
here to the grave. That lets Pop out.” 

The sheriff's jaws worked on his 
gum. “I figure these loggers—or the 
rannies posin’ as loggers—didn’t want 
folks prowlin’ around their camp. Natu- 
rally, they wouldn’t. Strangers ’u’d see 
thin’s. Maybe they told Pop’s pard, 
when he was prewlin’ around, to make | 
himself scarce. Probably he was a little 
stubborn; all these prospectors are that 
way. 
“They feel they got as much right to 
the earth as anybody else. Or maybe 
even this poor hombre stumbled into 
the camp an’ saw thin’s that made him 
dangerous from their point o° view. 
Anyhow, it looks like they clubbed him 
over the head an’ threw him in the 
river.” 

Vane shook his head. “It could be 
that way,” he admitted. ‘But that seems 
to be a lot of guesswork, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, it does. But this murder here 
ain't the first clue. In fact, it’s the last . 
one. Now, why did Nicholl—o’ | all. 
places to run for when he was escapin’ 
the law—make for this River o?’ No Re- 
turn, as it’s called? 

“Tt was because he knew that certain 
members o’ the counterfeitin’ gang were 
there. He was mixed up with ’em, 
somehow. He figured they could back 
him up, that if me an’ my deputies fol- 
lowed him into that camp, the hombres 
there ’u’d turn on us an’ cut us to 
pieces.” 

“But they didn’t. In fact, you told 
me it was the loggers who captured 
Nicholl ?” 


ETE grinned. “Yep, that’s what 

I said. The way I figure it is this: 
Nicholl’s brain ain’t too keen. He 
couldn’t see as far as the leader up in 
that camp. Them hombres up there 
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knew that some folks must have known 
that we were headed up there. If we 
turned up missin’, there’d be an inves- 
tigation. O’ course, they didn’t want 
anythin’ like that. Their game would ’a 
been all gummed up.” 

“You mean the leader up there talked 
Nicholl into givin’ himself up?” 

“That’s it. They probably convinced 
Nicholl he couldn’t get away anyhow. 
So why not give them the credit © 
catchin’ him an’ tyin’ him up an’ turnin’ 
him over to the law?” 

“And, of course, they were back of 
the jail delivery.” 

“Of course. They guaranteed Nich- 
oll that if he played the game, they’d 
see him through. That’s why Nicholl 
boasted so much about retainin’ Sharon 
Pell to clear him. He didn’t have any 
intention © gettin’ Sharon Pell. He 
knew the gang ’u’d be down to free him, 
that they'd have to make good, because 
if they didn’t, he could tell -too much 
about ’em.’ 

“Ah don’t know, boss,” Teeny Butler 
said in dubious tones. “If they was the 
fellers that stormed the jail, it’s right 
odd we didn’t run across the tracks o’ 
a lot o’ horsemen on the way up here 
this afternoon.” 

Old Pop Wilkin, who had thrown his 
weary old body on the ground again, 
once more leaped to his feet. 

“By thunder! That's who I heard 
last night! It had me puzzled then. 
But it must ’a’ been them killin’ rat- 
tlers!” 

Wilkin pointed over to a hill to the 
west of the river bank. “I spread my 
blankets over there among the alders 
last night. I was feelin’ glum. I'd bur- 
ied my pard. For once, I couldn’t get 
to sleep. Then, suddenlike, I heard a 
lot o’ hosses. It was dark, an’ I couldn’t 
see anythin’ through the alders, but I'd 
been listenin’ to hosses all my life. Td 
say there must ’a’ been near a dozen of 
em.. An’ they was goin’ like all hell!” 
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“That’s it, then,” Pete said. “It was 
them rannies ridin to town. They 
didn’t take the regular trail, o° course. ' 
They rode away from the river bank. 
An’ on the return trip, they must ’a’ 
broken up in twos an’ threes an’ reached 
the camp by some roundabout way.” 

“Seems to be proving up,” Vane ad- 
mitted, “and I guess you have other rea- 
sons for being so sure of this, Rice.” 

“T have. I got the first hunch when 
I was talkin’ to Pop here yesterday. He 
mentioned the hard luck with food sup- 
plies—even to the fish in the river bein’ - » 
dead. Get it? Dead fish!” ee 


ETE replenished his. wad of chew- 

ing gum with a couple of new 
sticks. i 
“Dead fish. Why should fish be dead 
in a fisherman’s paradise like this? -` 


Well, one reason could be that some o°“ 
those fellows threw acid in-the stream:* - 


Acid’s used for etchin’ plates for coun-' - 
terfeit money, ain’t it? Some thought- 
less hombre just threw away the used 
acid into the river. Naturally, it poi- 
soned the fish.” $ 

Pete smacked a fist into the palm of. - 
his other hand. “That started me think- 
in’. An’ when we were ridin’ out with 
the posse this mornin’, I made it a point . 
to talk to Jerry Case, the president 0’ 
the Agua Fria Bank.” 

“I seen you an’ him j jawin’ together ; a 
lot,” Misery Hicks put in. “Seems like 
you done more talkin’ than I’ve knowed 
you to do in a long time.” 

“Yep, I was gettin’ certain facts from | 
Case. His bank manages a lot o’ prop- 
erty up this way. I began askin’ about 
this loggin’ camp. He told me the log- 
gers. just took a cheap option on the 
land ; when they got their machinery up, 
they were to make a contract for a lease. 

“In other words, they didn’t want to 
make much investment. They'd stalled 
along, an’ before the real expense 
started, they’d change their headquar- 
ters again.” 
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“Yes, these fellows never stay in one 
place very long,” Vane said. “Give ’em 
a month or two, an’ they could flood 
ithe country with bad money; then when 
things would get hot, they’d pull their 
freight.” 

Pete reminded his listeners of the talk 
he had had that morning with the 
wounded rancher. 

“He said he’d gotten two o’ them jail 
stormers through the heart,” he said. 
“An’ we found only one body outside. 
Why ?” 

Vane got the point at once. “I get 
_ you, sheriff. The body they carted away 
was obviously some city type. Probably 
his picture was in the rogues’ gallery. 
They didn’t dare leave his body around.” 

“Yes,” Pete said, ‘an’. the other one 
was just some hired Western gunny. 
. They left that one, for it wouldn’t fur- 
nish any clue; in fact, it ’u’d throw the 
law off the scent.” 

“Well, by jaspers!” Misery Hicks ex- 
claimed, “We ain’t so many miles from 
that camp right now. _How about lopin’ 
up that way an’ slammin’ into them fel- 
lers ?” 

The sheriff shook his head. “Not 
right now, pard. We've only got five 
men. They must. have a lot more than 
that. Nope. TIl tell ycu the only thin’ 
that can win for us against the big odds 
we'll probably be up against. That’s the 
element o’ surprise. We’ ll wait till most 
o’ them rannies have bunked up for the 
night.” 

Pete and his men were still far behind 
on sleep. It was decided that they 
would spread their blankets over near 
_ the alders to the west of the river bank. 
They would sleep till about one in the 
morning. They could get to the camp 
some time around two. It was certain 
that most of the camp would be asleep 
by then. 

The body of Pop Wilkin’s partner 
was reburied. Then Pete and his men 
led their horses over to the alders, 
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staked them in grazing ground, and 
turned in. 

They slept like babies. They were 
storing up energy for the moment, just 
a few hours ahead, when they would 
most certainly be facing hot lead. 


OMEWHERE in the wilderness to 
the west of the alders, an owl 
hooted at the silver disk slipping 

down behind the purple vault. Wolves 
and coyotes howled in the distance. 
Puffs of wind rustled the dry pine 
branches so that the rattle sounded like 
the monotone of a horde of cicadas. 

Pistol Pete Rice slipped out of his 
blankets. He peered at the dial of his 
silver watch. It was almost one o'clock. 
About an hour would be required to 
make the trip to the logging camp—for 
to avoid being heard Pete and his men 
would have to make the last mile or so 
on foot. 

He aroused his men. They had gone 
over their guns before rolling into their 
blankets for the welcome rest, and were 
prepared to start. They lashed the 
rolled-up blankets to their saddles, and 
they were soon on the trail. They fol- 
lowed the river, but they kept about a 
hundred yards away from the brink, 
where trees largely hid their movements 
and grass deadened the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs. 

Pete Rice’s eyes and ears were con- 
stantly alert for sights or scunds. He 
wanted to be sure to make this a sur- 
prise ‘attack. He had no idea whether 
the counterfeiting plant would be found 
at the loggers’ camp or whether the sup- 
posed loggers were only look-outs for 
the actual counterfeiters farther up the 
river. 

But he figured that in either case, the 
only way to win out at the camp was 
to swoop down upon it and get the 
jump on the crooks before they realized 
what it was all about. 

He and his men swung past Powox- 
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amie Gorge. The logging camp was 
Tess than five miles ahead. They struck 
away from the river at the Gorge, for 
the bank trail was narrow and rocky. 
They circled around a great spire of 
granite rearing like some monolith in 
the steei-blue air. then swung back to- 


ward the river. There was a great drop. 


in the bed of the stream at this point. 
The water rushed and foamed and 
swirled. It was almost a rapids here. 

About three miles above the Gorge, 
Pete dismounted and motioned to his 
men to follow his example. They 
walked the horses two or three hundred 
yards. The animals picked their way 
carefully along the soft ground. 

Pete and his men tethered the horses 
in a small break in the rock wall, which 
ran along the river bank. The country 
was getting wilder, rockier. 

_ Then the sheriff started to circle to 
the west. His companions were close 
on his heels. Pete picked a course 
where for the most part they would be 
in the shelter of the trees which grew 
large and luxuriant in this wilderness 
section. ; 

Several hundred yards from the 
camp, Pete could see a lighted lantern 
bobbing. 
bank; at times it seemed actually on the 
water. 

“That may be some sort o’ watchman, 
I reckon,” the sheriff told his followers. 
“That hombre’s got to be taken out 
right quiet. One of us can slip up 

- quieter. Reckon that one oughta be 
me.” 

While his men crouched in the dark- 
ness, Pete walked softly along the 
sandy ground, stopped occasionally to 
watch the man at the river’s edge. 

At first it seemed as if the fellow 
might be fishing in the stream, then, as 
Pete continued to watch, he saw that he 
was not fishing—not fishing, at least, 
for fish. ; i 
- The sheriff flopped to the ground and 


It was over near the river. 


began snaking himself along. He could 
not take any chance on discovery now. 
If the watchman, or whoever he was, 
fired a shot, or shouted, the camp would 


“be aroused at once. 


ETE crept to within twenty feet of 
the man with the lantern. Fifteen. 
Twelve. Ten. Then, for some 

reason, the man turned around. At the 


‘same instant, Pete sprang to his feet and 


dived at the fellow’s legs. 

His lean figure hit the other man just 
beneath the knees. The impact toppled 
the man with the lantern to the ground. 
Then Pete Rice’s big fists drummed 
down on the other man’s jaw. 

The outlaw tried to draw a .45 from 
a holster. but Pete clutched his gun 
wrist in a grip of steel. With his other 
hand balled into a fist, he stabbed out 
quickly, caught the outlaw on the point 
of the jaw. The outlaw went limp. 

Pete righted the lantern, which -had 
fallen over but had not exploded, then 


` dragged the unconscious man back to 


where Vane and Pop Wilkin and the 
deputies were waiting. 

The outlaw lay like a dead man. For 
Pistol Pete Rice could hit with tremen- 
dous force, and he had not spared his 
strength. Pete and his men waited.’ 

“Looks like he’s never comin’ to,” 
Misery Hicks whispered. 

“PIL bring him around, all right,” 
Pete said. “Just stick a gun in his ribs. 
If he comes to before I get back, tell 
him that one yawp out o’ him means 
his life!” 

The sheriff ran down to the river 
bank, filled his Stetson with cold water. 
He shot a glance out into the river, 
frowned, then set down his hat and 
hauled on a line that was snagged to a 
post on the bank. 

A net came in with the rope, and in 
the net were several logs. Pete pulled 
in the logs, rolled them up on the bank, 
and examined them. 
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His eyes widened. Finally he emp- 
tied the water from his Stetson, clamped 
the hat down on his head and walked 
back to where his men were guarding 
the unconscious outlaw. He dragged 
one of the logs after him, a rather slim 
hickory log. 

Misery Hicks was just finishing lash- 
ing the prisoner with piggin strings, and 
as he drew one of them tight, the pris- 
oner stirred. He opened his eyes, stared 
blankly at the ring of strange faces. 
Then he recoiled as the muzzle of Teeny 
Butler’s .45 was poked into his ribs. 

“Ah’m sayin’, hombre,” Teeny 
warned in a low tone, “that if you let 
one peep out © you, it’ll sho’ be the last 
noise you make on this earth!” 

“What’s the idea ?” the prisoner mum- 
bled. “All right, I won’t yell. But 
what’s the idea? You guys ain’t got 
nothin’ on me. You can’t pin any rap 
on me.” 

Dal Vane grinned. ‘“Doesn’t sound 
so Western, does it, boys?” he said. 

Pete shook his head. “Nope. An’ 
we don’t want his kind in the West, 
Vane. But he might look a little more 
Western when he’s got a noose around 
his neck.” 

Vane’s eyes hardened. “It’s a sight 
Til enjoy., These fellows didn’t give 
my buddies in Chicago much of a 
break.” 

Pete knelt beside the trussed-up man. 
“You're goin’ to talk, hombre. Weve 
got you dead to rights. How many men 
in this camp?” 

“There’s twelve of ’em; thirteen, with 
me. But I don’t see. what you got 
against us, sheriff? You are a sheriff, 
ain’t you! ? We ain’t done nothin’ against 
the law.” 

“No?” Pete asked. He turned to his 
companions. “This ranny was doin’ a 
little fishin’ when I tangled with him. 
Just look at the fish he caught, boys.” 

He rolled over the log he had dragged 
up from the river. Then he opened his 
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big clasp knife and stuck the point of 
the blade into the bark. 

“You see, boys,” he started, “ 
a case o’——” 

Bang! Bang! 

Two bullets whistled close to the men 
seated and kneeling on the ground. 


‘it’s just . 


ETE whirled. His .45 had leaped 
into his hand with the speed of 
light, but the logger who had 

sneaked up on them was already racing 
back into the gloom. Pete fired, and the 
fellow stumbled. But Pete realized that 
whether he had hit his target or not, the 
fat was in the fire now. 

For there was a chorus of shouts 
from the cabins a few hundred yards 
from the river. The cabins spewed out 
several men, in various stages of un- 
dress. 

“There’s only one chance for us, 
boys!” Pete snapped quickly. “Spread 
out E 

He leaped to his feet and raced 
through the darkness toward a cabin or 
shack that seemed to have no occupants. 
A rifle spanged, and å bullet whined 
over his head. ; 

Pete heard the crack of .45s back 
where he had separated from his men, 
but he kept going, missed anotner bul- 
let by a fraction-of an inch, leaped and 
grabbed the sill of the shack’s one win- 
dow—set very high—and_ crashed 
through the glass into the shack. 

He had protected his eyes with his 
hands, but he felt the warm biood run- 
ning down his face where the glass had 
cut him. He had more important things 
than minor wounds to think of, however. 

For he heard the main body of the | 
loggers yelling as they raced toward the 
shack. -A few had turned, were ex- 
changing shots with two of Pete Rice’s 
men who had leaped behind some trees 
near the edge of the river. 

The main body of the loggers 
swarmed about the shack. They had 
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taken to the shelter of the trees just 
across the clearing.. They were yelling 
exultantly to one another. A second 
later, Pete realized the reason back of 
their exultation. 

For cases were piled high just inside 


the doorway of the shack. There was: 


just enough moonlight for Pete to make 
out what they contained—dynamite! 

“Wait a minute, boys!’ came a hoarse 
command. “PTI slip a rifle bullet 
through that window! Get back! 
You'll see some fireworks in a minute! 
Get back! It'll go sky-high!” 

There was a mad scurry as the men 
raced away from the shack. 

Again came the hoarse, exultant voice 
of the rifleman. He had evidently re- 
treated farther back into the gloom, but 
was still within easy rifle range. 
~ “Tm layin’ the odds,” he yelled, “that 
within three shots I can plug a bullet 
in that case o’ blastin’ powder! I know 
just where the case sets! Just count 
these shots before the explosion, boys! 
Ready !” 

There was a flash back among the 
trees, the sound of the report of a, rifle, 
and a bullet crashed through the win- 
dow of the shack! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE UPRIVER JOB. 


HE slug, tore through the back 
‘wall of the shack up near the 
roof. The rifleman was evidently 
lying prone back among the trees. He 
had been firing upward at the high win- 
dow. He had missed his target—the 
case of blasting powder. But he might 
not miss it with the next shot! 

Pete Rice had to take a desperate 
chance. He leaped up, caught the sill 
of the high window, and drew himself 
up. He might stcp a rifle bullet, but he 
had to take that chance in his desperate 
effort to try to get out. 

He might be lucky enough, he 


thought, only to get a slug through the 
shoulder. Even wounded, he could top- . 
ple out of the window, could crawl 
away into the gloom before the shack . 
was blown to pieces. 

He sprawled to the floor as a piece 
of the high sill broke under his weight. 
As he lay there on the floor with the 
piece of wood in his hand, another shot 
tore through the window. It struck the 
rear wall of the shack—lower, this time. 
The rifleman was coming closer to his . 
target. 

Pete’s hand came in contact with . 
something that felt like a piece of thin 
clothesline. But Pete Rice knew what, 
it was. It was a piece of fuse. He.. 
drew out his knife, cut a short length 
of it, then once more leaped for. the 
high sill. 

He was waiting for that next rifle 


shot when he heard the dim report of.. 


a .45, then the shrill, excited voice of .. 
Misery Hicks. 
“Get out of it, Pete!” came Misery's 
frenzied voice. “I got this feller with 
the rifle. Get out of it!” = =: 
Pete took the rest of the window glass, . 
with him as he leaped to the ground.. 
Nearly a dozen men were now surging 
toward him. They were blazing away 
with .45s, but they were poor marks- . 
men, and the light was bad. And sev- 
eral of them whirled as they were at- 
tacked from the rear by the deputies and 
Dal Vane and Old Pop Wilkin, who . 
were banging away with their guns. 

One of the loggers dropped to the 
ground. The rest surged toward Pete, 
as if to surround him and take him 
prisoner. 

And suddenly the gaunt-faced sheriff 

was standing there with something that 
sputtered in his hands. The sight made 
the loggers recoil suddenly. 
_ “Stop!” Pete Rice yelled. “Throw - 
down them guns! If you fire one more 
shot, if you even try to escape, I’m 
hurlin’ this nice little ornament right in 
the middle of all o’ you!” 
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One of the outlaws raised his .45 to 
fire, but another leaped at him and 
pulled down his gun arm. 

“Stop it, you fool!” he shrieked. “Do 


i you want us all blown to pieces? Stop 


it! He’s got us! Throw down your 
guns! That’s what I’m doin’ with 
_mine!” 


He dropped his .45. The rest of the 
men in the group followed his example. 


Pete still stood there facing the gang. 


The fuse was burning down very close 


to the stick he held in his hand. 
“Teeny! Misery! Vane!” he yelled. 
“Come up behind these rannies! Throw 
down on ’em with your guns!” 
There was a patter of feet as the two 


` deputies raced up behind the disarmed 


‘yelled’ frantically. 
take care o’ these c’yotes! 


outlaws. 
along in the rear. 

-= “Drop that, boss!” Misery Hicks 
“Drop. it! 
Drop that 


“stick o° dynamite!” 


‘= Pete Rice grinned. “A stick, pard,” 


he called back. “That part’s true 


“enough. But not a stick o’ dynamite. 


_don’t understand,” 


You see, it’s only a stick o’ wood—with 


a fuse attached to it!” 


HE tricked outlaws cursed 
roundly—but that’s all they 
could do. Teeny and Misery had 

picked up their discarded guns while Dal 


` Vane and Pop Wilkin kept them cov- 


ered. 

They cursed again as Pete explained 
to his-men how the window sill had 
broken as he had clung to it, and how 
when he found the fuse, he hit upon the 
only possible way to escape from a situ- 
ation that had seemed like certain death. 

“Hombres that try to make out they’re 
tough are generally afraid o’ things they 
he, said. “Even 
tough little kids must be held tight if 
you want to wash their faces, an’ you 
got to run ’em down to comb their hair.” 

He helped his men truss up the pris- 


Old Pop Wilkin came puffing 


We'll: 


.came, sheriff,” he said. 


can give it to me. Remember! 


oners with handcuffs and pigging. 
strings, and left Pon Wilkin standing 
over them with a shotgun while he led 
Vane and his deputies back to the spot 
where the outlaw had nearly got them 
with the pair of shots which had 
aroused the camp. 

He walked over and got the lighted 
lantern and held it over the log which 
had been the object of his inspection 
before the battle. An ax had been left 
in a tree near by, and Pete took the ax 
and split one end of the log. 

The deputies’ eyes bulged as Pete 
pointed to the rolls of greenbacks wad- 


ded inside of oiled-silk wrappings in the 


interior of the hollowed-out log. 

“This means that the real counterfeit- 
ers got a camp farther up the river,” 
he said. “This is the way the fake 
money was sent down the river to these 
supposed loggers. The net was to make 
sure that none slipped by. An’ now 


we'll just make an inspection o’ this en- 


tire camp. Light a couple more lan- 
terns, boys.” 

The lawmen inspected the various 
cabins. In the smallest one, back from 
the river, the found Cal Nicholl, lying 
bound and gagged in a bunk. Pete cut 
the ropes, and the fugitive from the law 
sat up weakly. 

“Believe it or not, I’m sure glad you 
“T was due to 
get it in the mornin’. I’ve sure had 
one hell o’.a time. An’ I ain’t as bad 
as you think, neither.” 

“You picked some bad companions, 
Nicholl,” Pete said sternly. “An’ when 
a dog runs with wolves, it ain’t safe to 
pat him on the head.” 

He sat down on Nicholls bunk. 
“Now, I want the complete an’ entire 
truth about Rufe Tarrant’s death. You 
The 
truth!” 

“That’s what I’m ready to tell,” Nich- 
oll said with a sigh. “I didn’t kill Rufe 
Tarrant. I didnt have any love for 
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him; I admit that much. Rufe was a 
tight man. He loved money better than 
` anything else in the world—less’n it was 
more money. But I didn’t kill him!” 

“What did you high-tail it for, then, 
Nicholl ?” 

“T1! tell you all about Tarrant. I was 
the only hired man Rufe had, you know. 
I knew a lot about him. I found out 
he'd been meetin? somebody late at 
night. One night I hid outside the 
kitchen window, an’ listened: I figured 
it was somethin’ about money—an’ I 
was right. Greedy old Rufe, that had 
plenty o° dinero, was makin’ plans to 
get a lot more.” 

“Greedy men never feach their goal,” 
Pete said. “When they get in sight of 
it, they always move the stake a little 
farther ahead.” 

“Well, that describes Rufe, all right. 
I found out that Rufe was plannin’ to 
buy $10,000 worth o’ clever counterfeit 
bills from this stranger he was talkin’ 
with. I heard them mention the loggin’ 
camp, an’ heard the feller tell Rufe that 
if he ever as much as mentioned that 
camp, he wouldua't live twenty-four 
_ hours.” 


ICHOLL’S throat was dry, and 
N Pete gave him a dipper full of 

water from a wooden bucket in 

‘the corner of the room. The ranch 
hand took a long drink and continued : 

“At that time I didn’t mean to do 
anythin’ more than maybe tell Rufe that 
I knew what he was up to, an’ hit him 
for a few more dollars a month. But 
thin’s kind o’ turned out different.” 

“You mean you got greedy for some 
o’ that easy money?” 

“Well, in a way. Rufe sent me 
down to Paradise*to look over some 
Herefords. When I got into Agua 
Fria I had a few snorts 0’ redeye while 
I was waitin’ for the train. Then I got 
into a game o’ poker with Lafe Morton, 
o’ Jim Carey’s spread. 


He explained how luck had gone 
against him. He had lost his own 
money, and also the smal! sum that Tar- 
rant had given him for expenses. 

“T-got sore. I took a recom an’ told 
Lafe to wait, that I’d get hold o’ some 
more money. J rode he:l-bent back to 
the spread. I was goin’ to tell old Rufe 
what I knew, an’ demand thirty-forty 
dollars from him.” 

Pete Rice was listening carefully His 
angular jaws worked on his cud of 
chewing gum. 

“Well, when I gets back to the house, 
I stumbles across Rufe dead from a bul- 
let wound. Theie. was. a gun in his 
hand, but it didn’t fool me. I knew 
Rufe had had some argument with them 
counterfeiters an’ that they’d done him - 
in. Even then I didn’t figure on doin’ 
nothin’ wrong. 

“But I began to think how Rufe had 
underpaid me for years. I knew he was 
keepin’ a lot o money on him these 
days. I went through his wallet, took 
the bills I found. I rode back to town 
with ’em, but I had bad luck again, an’ 
lost some more money. Then I quit 
the game an’ got drunk.” 

Nicholl insisted that he had no idea 
that some of the bills he had passed over 
during his second session of poker were 
counterfeit. He had thought the bills 
he had taken from old Rufe’s wallet. 
were genuine. 

At first he had decided to say noth- 
ing about Tarrant’s death, had planned 
to have the housekeeper discover it and | 
report it, for no one had seen him re- 
turn to the ranch house late that night, 
and he had believed that pretending to 
know nothing about the murder’ would 
be safer for him so far as the counter- 
feiters were concerned. 

But then, while preparing to retire 
in his room he had seen Pete Rice and 
his deputies enter the Agua Fria Saloon. 

He had sneaked downstairs and had 
listened from the stairway, in order to 
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learn from the conversation whether 
Tarrant’s murder had been discovered. 
When he overheard Pete Rice mention 
the counterfeit bills, he realized he was 
in a jam. 

He had sneaked back up to his room, 
escaped by way of the extension roof 
and the drain pipe, and had taken the 
speedy horse of the saloon proprietor. 
He had been drinking heavily, his imag- 
ination was inflamed, and it had caused 
him to do flighty things, he claimed. 

“IT felt there was enough against me 
to have folks suspect I’d killed old 
Rufe,” he said. “An’ while old Rufe 
wasn’t none too popular, neither was I, 
an’ I know there’s always hombres 
lookin’ for the excitement o’ a lynchin’ 
bee.” 

“But why did you head for this log- 
gin’ camp?” Pete asked. 

“Because it seemed the only chance I 
had. I had somethin’ on these hombres, 
I thought they’d throw in with me when 
you rode in after me. They fooled me 
plenty. They told me to give up, to 
make thin’s look good-for them, an’ that 
they'd get me out o’ jail that night. 
~ “They got me out, all right, but it 
was only to get me back here alone an’ 
shut my mouth—with a bullet. It was 
lucky for me that you came when you 
did.” 

“Well, I’m arrestin’ you for complic- 
ity an’ theft, anyhow, Nicholl,” Pete 
told him. 

“Tt’s better than danglin’ from the end 
o’ a rope,” Nicholl said, “an’ better than 
chokin’ on a lead pill.” 

He spoke without enthusiasm. He 
was a man beaten by his own avarice, 
but willing to compromise and take the 
consequences. 

Pete motioned to his deputies. “Tie 
him up again an’ put him in with the 
others,” he ordered. “Me, I’m goin’ to 
see that hombre that’s willin’ to talk, 
an’- find out what I can.” 


the trussed-up outlaw that he had 

knocked. out at the river’s edge. 
Like most trapped outlaws eager to clip 
time from a prison sentence, the man 
was quite willing to give any possible 
information. 

He spoke in the dialect of the big- 
city mobster, but he appeared to have 
a reasonable amount of intelligence, and 
was aware that he could gain nothing 
by insolence, while, on the other hand, 
he might gain something by codperating 
with the law. 

“Tm tellin’ you this,” he said, “be- — 
cause I guess you know it anyhow. An’ 
maybe when all this is over, you might 
help me get the breaks. You got a long 
trip ahead o’ you, pal, before you get 
to the big boss’s camp up the river.” 

The main camp, he went on to ex- 
plain, would mean a trip of at least a 
full day by horse and boat. Where the 
uptrail along the one passable bank of 
the river petered out, there was a boat 
hidden beneath a shelf of rock, the pris- 
oner said. 

There had been little personal com- 
munication necessary between the two 
camps, as the bogus bills had been 
floated down to the lower camp in hol- 
lowed-out logs. But naturally there had 
been times when the big bess had to visit 
his henchmen downriver. At such times 
he used the boat. 

“You could get that boat an’ row up- 
stream about ten or twelve miles,” the 
prisoner said. “I’m givin’ you every- 
thin’ straight, an’ if you come through 
all right, don’t forget the guy that put 
this information on the line for you.” 

“How many men are up in that 
camp?” Pete asked. 

The prisoner did not know exactly. 
He believed there were six. There had 
been six at the time of his only visit to 
the upriver hide-out. But these com- 
paratively few men could put up a ter- 
rific battle, he claimed, as they had a 


p= walked down and talked with 
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Tommy-gun and a supply of tear bombs. 

“They only got a couple of tear 
bombs,” he said. “They was goin’ to 
take more from here on the next up- 
river trip.” 

“From here?” Pete asked. 
got tear bombs here?” 

“You said it!’ was the answer. 
“There’s half a dozen of ’em stored in 
the back 0’ that dynamite shack.” 

Pete stood up. “O. K., hombre. If 
there ain’t any murder charges against 
you, I might be able to do somethin’ for 
you when you come to trial,” he said. 


“Vou’ve 


HE balance of the night was spent 
getting ready for the long trip 
upriver. 

taken out of the dynamite shack. Pete 
Rice believed in fighting fire with fire. 


His first plan was to send one of his 


deputies back to Agua Fria for a posse. 


But Vane believed the counterfeiters 
might have spies in Agua Fria. If word 
once got out that the law was on the 
trail of the crooks, the spies might find 
some way of getting the news to the 
big boss upriver. 

So it was finally decided to leave Old 
Pop Wilkin in charge of the trussed-up 
prisoners—a job that Pop looked for- 
ward to with relish. He was supplied 
with two shotguns, several rounds of 
ammunition, and one of the tear bombs, 
in case the prisoners got disorderly. 

“They're tied up good an’ tight, Pop,” 
Pete told him. “Your job is to set out 
here in front o’ the shed an’ just take 
a good rest. They won’t bother you. 
If they get noisy, or try any trickery at 
all, just toss one o’ them tear bombs 
inside an’ let em have a good cry.” 

The prisoners were fed by Pete and 
his deputies. “Better eat hearty,” Pete 
told them. “For this is the only chuck 
you're goin’ to get till we come back.” 

It was almost dawn when Vane and 
the lawmen were ready to start up the 
~ River of No Return. 


The tear bombs were ` 


There was always the chance that 
they would not return. They faced a 
desperate job. But facing desperate: 
jobs was all in the day’s work for men 
who rode for the law. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
KILLERS’ LAIR. 


HE trail along the river bank was: 
reasonably passable for the first, 
eight miles or so. Then the trees 

and brush grew right down to the river’s 
edge; and long -detours were necessary 

before the lawmen reached the shelf of © 
rock where the boat was cached. 

They staked their horses a few hun- 
dred yards from the river, putting them 
on long ropes so that they could graze. 
They watered them, for the horses 
would be without water until the law- 
men returned. ag 

It was afternoon before rifles, lariats, 
ammunition and the tear-gas bombs’ © 
were stored in the skiff and the water - 
end of the trip was started. 

Pete took the long pole that had rested 
beside the large skiff, and Teeny Butler 
took his place at the oars. Together. 
they managed to float the craft and.work 
it out into the current. i 

They were caught in a swirl which 
threatened for several minutes to cap- 
size them. But the terrific strength of 
Teeny Butler and the agility of Pete 
finally won out. Then, despite the 
strong current, they gathered headway 
slowly. 

At three in the afternoon they had 
crossed the county line, Pete believed. 
But the sheriff of Buzzard Gap did not 
stop at formal boundaries. The men up 
in that hide-out were counterfeiters and 
killers. 

Pete Rice meant to bring them back, 
whether it was technically legal or not. 
“Law is one thing,” was one of his say- ° 
ings, “an’ justice is another. O’ the two, 
give me justice.” 

The stream wound through pictur- 
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esque canyons, the walls of which at 
times rose nearly a mile above the 
water. On both sides, for many miles, 


. stretched a primitive country that was 


seldom even visited by the most venture- 
some hunters or fishermen. 

Turns were taken with the sweeps. 
Vane proved to be an accomplished oars- 
man, and more than once the agility of 
little Misery Hicks with the pole saved 
the boat from being swamped. 

The lawmen fought hard for every 
mile they put behind them. Whenever 
possible, they poled the boat into the 
shallows near the west bank and rested. 
Their clothes were wet with sweat, and 
fatigue lined their faces. Darkness de- 
scended with much of the trip still ahead 
of them. 

They ate the lunch that they had 
packed at the downriver camp, refreshed 
themselves by dousing their faces with 
river water, and prepared for the final 
leg of the trip. 

Along this part of the passage, with 
frowning walls of granite on either side, 
the blackness was positively inky most 
of the time. A moon came out, but it 
was misted over, and the visibility was 
far from good. Big, saw-toothed rocks 
appeared in the bed of the stream from 
time to time. White water seethed 
about them. 


ETE took a turn at the oars, with 
Vane working the pole to guide 
the boat away from destruction. 
When the rocks became more frequent, 


- Misery Hicks worked the sweeps, and 


Pete Rice stood in the bow with his 
lariat in his hand. 

Progress was made from time to time 
when Pete snaked out the long rope, 
looped one of the big rocks many feet 
ahead, and, with the aid of the hercu- 
lean Teeny Butler, hauled on the rope 
and pulled the skiff upstream. 

They passed the worst of the rocks, 
but found new dangers. From time to 
time the boat was rocked as logs, sweep- 


ing down the river, bumped against the 
sides and made the none-too-stanch 
craft ship water. 

It was obvious that the men in the 
camp sent the hollowed-out logs down- 
stream only at night. Extreme care had 
to be taken along this passage. Prog- 
ress was slow, and Pete looked at his 
watch from time to time. 

“We got to make that camp before 
dawn,” he said. “It ’u’d be silly to 
attack a stronghold like that by day- 
light. If we just can’t make it, boys, 
it means layin’ over a good many hours 
till darkness comes again. In that case, 
I'll be sorry for them outlaws without 
food. But TIl be a heap sorrier for 
our hosses, left without water.” 

But the logs became less frequent a 
few hours after midnight, and a part 
of the river had been reached that was 
calmer. The worst of the trip seemed 
over. 

Pete took one of the long oars and 
handed another to Teeny. ‘“‘Accordin’ 
to these bearin’s,” he said, “‘there’s about 
half an hour’s stiff rowin’ ahead. Come 
on, pard. We’ll give it all we got.” 

The sweat spurted from their fore- 
heads, ran down their faces. At the 
end of ten minutes, Misery and Vane 
relieved Teeny and Pete, who then took 
the sweeps again and bent their backs 
in long, powerful strokes. 

It was twenty-five minutes after three 
when Pete Rice peered at the strange 
formations on the wall of rock that tow- 
ered to the east, then got to his feet and 
grasped the long pole. 

“This is where we beach the boat, 
boys,” he said in a low tone. “No talk 
from now on, boys. If Im right on 
these bearin’s, that cave is about four 
hundred yards ahead!” 


EENY BUTLER carried the 
rifles as they sneaked along the 
narrow trail that time had hewn 

in the rocky bank about two hundred 
feet above the water. Pete Rice and 
RICE—4 
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Vane carried the tear bombs between - 
them. 

The sheriff walked slightly in the 
lead. At each curve in the trail he 
stopped and waited, and peered cau- 
tiously around the turn. It was no time 
to take chances. ; 

Even up in this almost impregnable 
fortress, there would be some kind of 
watchman or lookout. If they could get 
that lookout quickly and quietly, the 
job they had set for themselves might 
not be so great; if the lookout alarmed 
the camp, the River:of No Return 
might once more live up to its name, so 
far as the lawmen were concerned, 

At the fourth turn, Pete peered 
around cautiously, made out some sort 
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of cavelike opening in the rocky cliff 
just at a sharp turn in the river. There 
was a modified glow within the cave. 
It came, presumably, from a partially 
masked lantern. 

“That’s the hide-out, all right,” Pete 
whispered. “If they’re sleepin’, then 
this is goin’ to be easy. We'll ease 
ahead here, a few feet at a time.” 

He led the way. The narrow ledge 
was obstructed by great boulders. At 
times the lawmen could weave their way 
around them; at times they had to 
climb over them. 

They were within about thirty feet of 
the opening of the cave, and Pete was 
motioning to his men to make ready for 
the final charge, when there was a flash 
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at the edge of a cave. A rifle bullet 
spatted against a boulder close to Pete. 

“Down, men!” Pete yelled. “Only 
one way now! Slam it into ’em!” 

Already his own .45s were spouting 
flame. The excitable Misery Hicks 
started to climb over one of the boulders 
when suddenly Pete leaped up and 
slammed him hard down on the rocky 
trail. The sheriff had seen the snout 
of a machine gun poked through the 
opening in the cave. 

A split-second later, its death rattle 
roused the wild life on either bank of 
the stream. Birds squawked, and the 
lawmen could hear the flutter of their 
wings. From somewhere to the west 
came the call of alarm of a mountain 
lion. 

Pete Rice and his men lay prone back 
of the boulders. Pete could see the re- 
flection of those machine-gun flashes 
within the cave. He could hear the 
slugs rattling against the boulders like 
hail. 


HE glow had disappeared from 

the cave now. The men inside 

the cavern had doused the light. 
But Pete Rice took a chance to crawl 
through the darkness several feet to the 
right. He found another boulder for 
shelter, but it was smaller. 

It seemed balanced almost on a pin 
point, If the machine-gun bullets dis- 
lodged it from its base, Pete knew that 
it would be only seconds before his body 
would be perforated like a sieve. 

Yet he stuck to his perilous position, 
for he was now perhaps four feet higher 
than the top rim of the cave. He was 
waiting for the first break in that death 
` rattle. He believed the machine gunner 
would soon have to slip another drum 
in, 

Yet the bullets seemed inexhaustible. 
The shooting continued for minutes. 
The gunner was spraying the bullets 
all about the rocky bank. 

Pete finally figured out the system of 


` the boulder. 
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the gunner. The latter would start at 
the right, spray the small boulder with 
a shower of potential death, then sweep 
the muzzle around to the left. The 
slugs were chipping the boulders and 
kicking up puffs of dust. Powdered 
rock plopped down into the stream just 
below. 

Pete heard the hail of death against 
the boulder in front of him. He tensed 
himself. He saw dust puffing up just 
to the left of him. The machine gunner 
was swiveling the muzzle around. And 
at that instant, Pete Rice took a des- 
perate chance, 

He peered around the rock, saw the 
quick-winking flashes at the muzzle of 
the machine gun, quickly gauged where 
the gunner would be lying. 

The sheriff snapped five quick shots, 
spraying them around the machine-gun 
flashes. There was a break in that chat- 
ter of death. The machine gunner had 
evidently been hit. Yet any second one 
of the other men might replace him. 

It was a time for quick action. Pete 
Rice got to his knees. He peered over 
He reached for one of the 
tear-gas bombs, drew back his arm. The 
death rattle sounded from the cave 
again, and dust and powdered rock 
gusted into Pete’s eyes as the machine 
gunner tried to get the range. 

But Pete Rice had already gotten the 
range to the cave. His hand swept for- 
ward. The object that had been 
clenched in his fist sailed out in a short 
parabola, 

It struck just inside the cave. White, 
feathery puffs went kiting up from it 
as it exploded. Streaks of ribbed smoke . 
floated slowly out. There was a yell 
of fury and dismay within the cave. 
The chatter of the machine gun sud- 
denly ceased. 

Dal Vane had risen from back of his 
protecting boulder, and was hurling a 
pair of tear bombs in quick succession. 
Pete hurled another. Choked yells 
came from within the cavern, and one 
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man, his arm across his eyes, staggered 
out to the ledge in front of the cave. 
Misery Hicks’ gun snarled, and the fel- 
low went down with a bullet through his 
thigh. 

Pete hurled the final tear-gas bomb. 
It practically ended the battle. The 
counterfeiters stumbled out on the ledge. 
In an instant, Pete had vaulted over the 
intervening boulders and was on the 
ledge. His men were at his heels. 

The sheriff's .45 came up. The bar- 
rel cracked down over a skull. The 
man fell heavily. 

Teeny Butler’s big fist crashed against 
the jaw of another, who crumbled to 
the ground. A third wrestled. with little 
Misery Hicks, but finally, in agony from 
the tear gas, broke away, staggered 
along drunkenly, and toppled from the 
ledge to the sharp rocks far below. 
© “Lay off!” came a choking voice. 
“Lay off! 
You’ve got us! Lay off!” 

The battle was over.. Five minutes 
later, four of the counterfeiters lay 
trussed up on the ledge to the right of 
the cave. One, shot through the thigh, 
moaned as Pete Rice tried to dress his 
wound in the unsatisfactory light of a 
lantern. The sixth outlaw was dead. 
He was the one who had toppled from 
the ledge to the sharp rocks below. 


Give us some fresh air! 


T was full daylight before the fumes 
of the tear-gas bombs had cleared 
from the cave sufficiently for Pete 

and his men to explore it. 

The stacks of bogus bills and the 
plates would be taken by Dal Vane for 
government inspection and investiga- 
tion. Later, he would wire from Agua 
Fria for instructions as to what to do 
with the intricate presses. 

He shook the hand of Pete Rice as 
the Ilawmen stood on the ledge outside 
the cave and looked at the gorgeous sun 
climbing the heavens to the east. 

“This is a perfect clean-up, sheriff,” 
he said. “I don’t know what I’d ’a’ 
done without you and your men. This 
isn’t just a government “Thank you.’ 
That'll come later.” 

Pete Rice put up his left hand, wiped 
his eyes. There was still a slight taint 
of the tear gas in the fresh mountain 
air. 5 

“Aw, that’s all right, Vane,” he said. 
“Were takin’ your orders as to how to 
stow these plates in the skiff. Wed 
better get downstream an’ see to them 
other prisoners. Yes, sir! This is the 
River o> No Return, but we'd better get 
returnin’ from it pronto. I reckon them 
hosses of ours could enjoy a little snort 
© fresh water.” 


THE END 
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When Ross Drennan 


LOCKED HORNS 


with a killer, he found it tougher than any steer 


he’d ever bulldogged! 


A Novelette 


By Hal Field Leslie 


OU lie, Drennan!” 
Like the vicious crack of a 
blacksnake whip, those three 
fighting words lashed out above the eve- 
ning hubbub in the Alamo Saloon. 





Talk and laughter gave way to a sud- 
den, breathless hush. Clink of glasses 
—trattle of chips—slap of cards—all 


sounds died in a tingling silence. 


A hundred 


curious 


eyes 


swung 


sharply toward the corner table, where 
young Ross Drennan sat facing the 
flushed and furious Texan who had 
whipped out at him those three hot 
words. 

Three words—and men have died for 
less! 

Under the sting of them, Ross Dren- 
nan’s rangy back had gone suddenly 
stiff as the ramrod of a buffalo gun. 
Beneath the dusty brim of his Montana 
peak Stetson, his lean, bronzed counte- 
nance was tight in every muscle. Be- 
tween narrowed lids, his gray-green 
eyes were fairly smoking. 

But strangely, for some reason of his 
“own, Ross Drennan made no play for 





the walnut-handled .45 that hung in 
slick black leather holster at his left 
thigh. He sat tense and rigid, with 
both his sinewy hands clamped hard 
upon the table’s edge. White knuckles 
under taut, brown skin betrayed the 
desperate effort he was making to hold 
himself in check. 

“T say you're a liar, Drennan!” 

Again the Texan’s voice lashed out 
across.the table. And still Ross Dren- 
nan made no move. His gray-green 
eyes held steadily the Texan. 

Overhead, under the glow of hang- 
ing lamps, thick blue skeins of tobacco 
smoke drifted lazily. Nothing else 
within the four walls of the big bar- 
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room moved, The silence that held the 
place in its grip was tense, electric. 

Crimson fury began suddenly to 
surge on the ruddy countenance of the 
young Texan. Seeing it, men nearest 
the table made quiet haste to edge away, 
to open a clear path behind Ross Dren- 
nan—a lane for the Texan’s lead to 
travel. 

But no man’s gaze left those two who 
faced each other across three feet of 
table top; for between them stark, raw 
drama—or maybe tragedy—was in the 
making! 


NTIL this fateful evening—eve- 
ning of a day when half a dozen 
trail herds, up from Texas, had 

hit the Abilene shipping pens—Ross 
Drennan and the Texan had been utter 
strangers. to each other, 

Ross Drennan was a lone rider, a top 
hand down from the Northern ranges, 
with a year’s saved wages in his pocket. 
Down for no other reason than to have 
himself a look at this hell-roaring town 
of Abilene, Kansas. 

Here railroad steel met the end of 
the long and weary cattle trail from 
Texas; and in this union was spawned 
all the hates and greeds and passions 
of men gathered from the four corners 
of the continent. 

And here the notorious “Wild Bill” 
Hickok held sway as town marshal. 
Wild Bill Hickok, one of the deadliest 
gun slingers ever known to the frontier. 
A lawman who ruled, cock of the roost, 
by virtue of an all-too-ready trigger fin- 
ger. 

Colorful rumors of these things, 
drifting north, had pricked Ross Dren- 
nan’s curiosity, roused in him a keen 
desire to see Abilene as soon as pos- 
sible. So he had rolled his soogans, 
screwed the rig down on his rawboned 
sorrel, and hit the breeze. 

Little did he suspect, as he came lei- 
surely down the long miles, that he was 


destined to be caught in one of fate’s 
grim twists, at the end of the longhorn 
trail. 


N hour ago, Ross Drennan had been 
standing just within the wide- 
open doorway of the Alamo Sa- 

loon. Standing there alone, unnoticed, 
viewing with quiet curiosity the teem- 
ing activities of the big barroom. 

The place was crowded, rioting with 
talk and coarse laughter, noisy with the 
rattle of bar glasses and the clatter 
and clink of poker chips and silver dol- 
lars. 

Here life was flowing wild and free 
Here the riffraff of the frontier rubbed 
elbows with honest and substantial 
men. Here levél-eyed cattleman fra- 
ternized with suave buyers from the 
North. And here an oocasional gaunt 
buffalo hunter, picturesque in fringed 
buckskin, trailed his long rifle expertly 
through the crowd. 

Ross was standing there, watching 
this restless mill of humanity, when a 
rider came in from the dark street and 
paused alongside him. 

Out of the corner of an eye, Ross 
appraised the newcomer. 

He was young—no older than Ross 
himselfi—and that was twenty-three. 
Dust of the longhorn trail was still upon 
him, upon the wide brim of his 
weathered, gray Stetson, upon the burr- 
tangled Angora’s against which nestled 
a holstered .44. $ 

For a moment the young Texan sur- 
veyed the crowded barroom; then his 
gaze swung to Ross. ; 

Ross turned, met fairly the Texan’s 
scrutiny. Met blue eyes twinkling in 
a ruddily handsome face—a: face grin- 
ning with wide-open friendliness. 

That grin did something to Ross 
Drennan—perhaps because the other 
was so near his own age, and perhaps 
because Ross did feel a little lonesome 
among the surge of life all about. He 
smiled back at the Texan. 


- grinned at Ross. 
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Out of no more than this, a smile and 
a grin, acquaintance clicked like a rou- 
lette ball dropping home. 

“Name’s Caldwell,” said the Texan. 
and his voice was a slow and pleasant 
drawl. “Asa Caldwell, from ’way down 


yonderly.” 
“Mine’s Drennan. My friends call 
me. Ross. Montana bred.” 


Their hands met. Then Caldwell 
swung his interested attention on the 
crowded barroom. ; 

“Lively spot,” he observed. “What 
say we give her a whirl?” 

“Meaning what?” asked Ross quietly. 

Caldwell laughed genially. “I reckon 
a drink wouldn’t go bad, for a starter.” 

Ross shook his head. ‘Thanks, but 
I don’t never mess around with hard 
liquor.” 

Caldwell shot him a quick look, a lit- 
tle surprised. Then he grinned. 

“T ain’t asking you to, partner. You 
can irrigate with soft drink, if you’re 
so minded. It’s keno with me, so long 
as we lift a few together. Come on.” 


HEY found places at the crowded 

I bar. Ross ordered lemon pop. 

Caldwell ordered whisky. His 
hand, pouring the drink, was quick with 
unrestrained eagerness : 

Over his lifted glass, Caldwell 
“Mud in your eye, 
old-timer. Drink hearty!” 

Ross was suddenly aware of the smell 
of previous drinks on Caldwell’s breath. 
Aware, too, of a definite’ lack of strong 
character in the contours of the Texan’s 
ruddy face. A little headstrong, Ross 
judged him to be, and too weak-willed 
for his own good. 

However, Ross’s first instinctive lik- 
ing for Caldwell held firm. Ross had 
knocked around enough to learn that no 
man is without shortcomings of one 
kind or another. His own greatest 
fault, was the blazing temper that went 
hand in hand with the crisp red hair 
under his Montana peak Stetson. 


Not perfect himself, he could over- 
look the weaknesses of another—until 
such time as that other should prove 
himself unworthy of friendship, 

Caldwell downed his drink, poured 
himself another, and then began to talk 
about himself. 

“Landed my longhorns here in 
Abilene this morning. Had plenty of 
hell on tle trail, too! Comanches took 
half of ’em. A norther froze the rest— 
all but twenty head! Sold ’em to a gov- 
ernment man this afternoon, paid: off 
my boys, and now I reckon they’re see- 
ing the owl somewheres around town. 
I aim to do likewise, partner!” 

“Just how?” inquired Ross, curiously. 
The thought was with him that this 
young Texan was going to need some 
looking after before the night was done. 

Caldwell didn’t answer at once. He 
tossed off his second shot of Abilene 
redeye, paid for the drinks with silver 
coins, and swung his back to the bar. 
His eyes, sweeping over the: gambling 
layouts, were agleam with eagerness. ` 

“There’s money in my pocket, just 
a-honing for action and for increase. 
You pick the game, partner, and we'll 
ride her bareback!” z 

Ross surveyed the various house 
games — roulette — faro—poker—pre- 
sided over by pasty-faced men with 
hard eyes and nimble fingers. Slowly 
Ross shook his head. . 

“Only way to beat ’em, is leave ’em 
plumb alone,” he said, gravely. “Bet- 
ter keep your feet on the ground, Cald- 
well—they’d throw you, good and 
plenty.” 

“I’ve been riding a hard trail and I 
aim to cut loose my dog,” declared 
Caldwell stubbornly. “I’m playing!” 

Ross knew it was no use to try to 
dissuade the headstrong Texan. He 
was in that reckless mood when nothing 
less than bucking his luck would satisfy 
him. Once started, Ross figured, -he’d 
likely be easy meat for the gamblers. 
Ross hated like the devil to see Cald- 


- 
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well lose his hard-earned longhorn 
money. 

“All right, Caldwell,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. “You crave some action—you’re 
going to have it. Im taking you at 
your word, picking the game. It'll be 
jack pot, Caldwell—a little private game, 
just between you and me.” 

Caldwell stared at him. Ross laughed 
easily. “I’ve got a year’s wages in my 
pocket. You'll get a run for your 
ante.” ; 

The Texan grinned. “That’s what 
I’m looking for, partner. Let’s go!” 

They bought chips at the house bank, 
found a vacated corner table, and sat 
down to play. On the cut, Caldwell 
won the deal. 

Ross little suspected, as the Texan 
slapped the first card down upon the 
table top, into what grim trouble this 
friendly game was going to lead. 


CHAPTER II. 
ACE OF DEATH. 


LTHOUGH gambling, as such, was 
against Ross Drennan’s prin- 
ciples of clean living, he was no 

novice at cards. Ordinarily, he left 
them strictly alone. He had let himself 
into this game, only to save some one 
he liked from being cleaned by profes- 


sional gamblers. 


He figured a session of jack pot 
would give Caldwell the action- he 
craved, without costing a great deal. If 
Ross should win, he intended, somehow, 
to turn back to Caldwell his losings. 
And if Caldwell should be the lucky one 
—weil, he reckoned he wouldn’t miss 
the few dollars lost in a good cause. 

They played a two-bit limit. At the 
end of half an hour both stood about 
even. Caldwell had become so absorbed 
in the game, that he han’t bothered to 
order any more drinks. But there was 
in him a growing impatience. Finally 
he threw down his cards in disgust. 

“This is a kid’s game, partner,” he 


said, irritably. ‘Either we take off the- 
lid, or I'll hunt a man’s play!” 

Ross hesitated. Then, against his 
better judgment, he said quietly: 

“All right, Caldwell. She’s off.” 

Higher stakes quickened Caldwell’s 
interest. He played with headstrong 
abandon. Luck was against him. At 
the end of fifteen minutes he was out 
of chips. 

He bought more, lost these, and 
bought again. He continued to lose 
quite steadily. And Ross was suddenly 
aware of a change coming over him... 
There was a look of desperation deep 
in Caldwell’s eyes. 

Cleaned again, he got up abruptly 
from the table. “Sit tight.” he said. 
“PI be back in a minute.” = 

More than a little concerned, : Ross 
watched him go to the bar, toss off a 
raw drink, then go to the bank. He 
came back with a load of chips, shoved 
them to the center of the table, and 
said grimly: 

“T had five hundred when we started, 
partner. You've taken me for half of 
it. Here’s the other half. You game 
to match it, one hand. for a show- 
down?” 

Before Ross could answer, a man 
stepped up to the table and placed a 
hand on the Texan’s shoulder. He was 
a gaunt and grizzled old trail rider, with 
mild, blue eyes shadowed by the dog-- 
eared brim of a rusty, black hat. His 
leathery face was eloquent with anxiety. 

“T been watching you, Asa,” he said, 
softly. “Aint this gone about far 
enough ?” 

Anger flamed in Asa Caldwell’s face 
He shook away the old man’s hand from 
his shoulder. S 

“You mind your business, Thad!’ he 
snapped. “I don’t need any nursing 
from you—I can take care of myself!” 

“Yes, yes. I know,” said the old man, 
patiently. “But you can’t afford to lose 
no more money. You've lost too much 
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already. It would jest about break 
Ora’s heart if you——” 

“Shut up! You're paid off, ain’t 
you? Whose money is this, anyway?” 

“Yours, of course—and Ora’s. I’m 
tellin’ you, Asa s 

Caldwell half rose from his chair. 
The old man gave back a little. Cald- 
well was mad clean through. 

“You're telling me nothing!” he grit- 
ted. “Youre fired—understand! Now 
get away from here and leave me 
alone!” 





HAD’S mouth opened; then it 

i snapped shut like a sprung trap 

—but there was a hurt look in 
his kindly eyes. Without a word he 
backed away, until he brought up against 
the near end of the bar. And there he 
stood, watching. 

Caldwell paid the old man no further 
attention. He sat full down in his chair 
and faced Ross. 

“Well?” he demanded. “You game 
to match those chips for a show-down?”’ 

For the moment, Ross made no an- 
-swer. He was building on old Thad’s 


words a mental picture—a picture of | 


Caldwell’s wife waiting on a far Texas 
spread for Caldwell ‘to return with 
money that evidently was badly needed. 
- Ross was glad, now, that he had done 
as he had. But now he was in a quan- 
dary. He couldn’t refuse the Texan a 
chance to break even. But if Caldwell 
should win, he likely would be head- 
strong enough to take the entire roll and 
buck some gambler’s game—in which 
he’d be lucky not to lose his shirt. 

Only way to stop him, would be to 
clean him, right now, then turn the five 
hundred over to old Thad for safe keep- 
ing. Ross made his decision quickly, 
on the hunch that his own luck would 
hold through, 

Ross shoved all his chips—except the 
fifty dollars’ worth with which he had 
started the game—into the center of the 
board. 


“You’re on, Caldwell,” he said, 
crisply. “Cut for deal.” 
Caldwell won the deal. His fingers 


were shaking a little as he picked up the 
deck, shuffled, and prepared to deal the 
show-down. Ross caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the bottom card. It was the 
ace of spades. 

Up until this final hand, Ross hadn’t 
cared about winning. Now, more than 
anything else in the world, he wanted 
to take this show-down pot. His gray- 
green eyes watched narrowly the fall of 
every card. 

The Texan dealt slowly, face up. 
And now eight cards were down. Ross 
had an ace and three queens. Caldwell 
had two pair—jacks and aces. So far, 
the pot belonged to Ross. He looked 
quickly up at Caldwell. 

The Texan was hesitating over the 
last two cards. His face was flushed. 
And in his eyes Ross caught once again 
that look of growing desperation. 
Slowly he ‘dealt Ross his last card. It 
was a deuce. 

Ross smiled. . “I’m still on top, Cald- 
well. But you’ve got a chance. A jack 
will do the trick.” 

“Yeah,” said Caldwell shortly. “Or 
an ace.” As he said this, he glanced 
quickly toward old Thad. 

Involuntarily, Ross glanced that way, 
too. The old man was still standing at 
the bar’s end, watching them intently. 
As quickly as he had looked away, Ross 
looked back at Caldwell—but not quite 
quickly enough to catch the off-trail 
move with which the Texan dealt him- 
self his own last card. 

It was the ace of spades! 

“Full house!” exulted Caldwell, and 
reached for the pot. 

For the moment, Ross couldn’t be- 
lieve his own eyes, couldn’t believe.that 
the Texan would have stooped to such 
crookedness. Then Ross’s_ red-head 
temper began to flame. But he held 
himself in check, halted the reach of 
Caldwell’s hand with a sharp word: 
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“No! No, I reckon not! That ace 
of spades done come off the bottom of 
the deck!” 

Caldwell’s face went white. Then 
the flush returned, deeper than before. 
He was caught flat-footed, and he knew 
it. For a moment he stared at Ross, 
his lips working. 

And then it was, that he whipped out 
at Ross the stinging accusation that 
stilled all activity in the big barroom: 

“You lie, Drennan!” 


ANDS on the table’s edge, hold- 
ing hard, Ross Drennan faced 
the flushed and furious Texan— 

faced trouble, if ever a man faced it. 
Caught, cornered, desperate, Caldwell 
was taking the only way out. 

“T saw you're a liar, Drennan!” 

Here was reason enough for any man 
to go for his iron. But Ross made no 
play for the .45 hoistered at his left 
thigh. His smoking, gray-green eyes 
held steadily the Texan. He hoped 
Caldwell would cool down in a moment 
or two. 

But Caldwell didn’t cool down. Ross 
saw—as did every other watching man 
in that silent barroom—the crimson 
fury that suddenly began to. surge in 
the ruddy countenance of the young 
Texan—killer’s fury. 

Even then, Ross tried to talk him out 
of it. “Get a grip on yourself, Cald- 
well!” he said, tensely. “TI understand 
Wild Bill Hickok don’t take kindly to 
‘gun play in this man’s town!” 

“Hell with Hickok!” gfitted the 


Texan. ‘You're taking back what you 
said!” 

“Not whatever!” averred Ross 
grimly. 

“Well, then—maybe this will per- 
suade you!” 


Under cover of the table, Caldwell \ 
had made a neat draw. The muzzle 
of his .44 slid above the table’s edge, 
covering Ross. 

“You taking it back?” 


“No pr 

Fury shook the Texan. Ross saw his 
eyes narrow—sure sign of reckiess, 
deadly intent. With desperate swift- 
ness, Ross flung himself aside. 

Wham! Across three feet of table 
top, the Texan’s iron blasted. The slug 
raked Ross under the right armpit. 

Both surged to their feet. Ross saw 
the muzzle of the .44 swinging on him. 
With a sick feeling at the pit of his 
stomach, Ross went for his own iron. 
Either that, or take the Texan’s next 
slug in his own body. 

Gun thunder rocked the big barroom. 
The two weapons had tongued almost 
as one. But Ross had shaded the Texan 
by the merest fraction of a second. 
Caldwell’s bullet went wide. The slug 
from Ross’s .45 had smashed fair 
through the Texan’s breastbone. 

For a brief moment Caldwell swayed 
on his feet. Then his iron dropped 
from nerveless fingers; he lurched for- 
ward, sprawling upon the table top— 
fair atop the pile of chips he had hoped 
to win by cheating. 

Sick at heart, Ross slowly holstered 
his smoking iron. He wasn’t thinking 
of himself, of possible consequences ; 
he was thinking of that far Texas 
spread, where some one waited for a 
smiling rider who never would return. 

Tension in the big barroom snapped 
like a breaking string. A buzz of com- 
ment filled Ross’s ears. Above it, he 
heard behind him the crisp and purpose- 
ful tread of heels moving toward him 
from the doorway. 

He swung quickly, found himself ‘ace 
to face with a quietly dressed, arrow- 
straight man, whose brown hair swept 
the shoulders of his black coat. A man 
who moved with the sleck and easy 
grace of a mountain cougar. An armed 
man, whose dark and piercing eyes 
probed him through and through 

Wild Bill Hickok! Like a white-hot 
iron, that certainty seared itself on Ross 
Drennan’s brain! 
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Ross had no slightest doubt that he 
was face to face with the famed marshal 
_ of Abilene. Wild Bill, whose reputation 
| for dealing with killers had traveled far 
and. wide. Wild Bill Hickok, who 
would rather shoot down a law breaker 
than bother to arrest him! 


CHAPTER- TII. 
KILLER’S BRAND. 


OSS DRENNAN realized full 
R well that he was in a tight spot. 

He had tried his best to avoid 
trouble with the headstrong young 
Texan; had only gone for his gun at 
the last moment, in self-defense. But 
would the gun-slinging marshal give 
him a chance to explain this—or would 
he shoot first and ask his questions 
afterward? 

For a long, long moment the piercing 
eyes of Wild Bill Hickok drilled into 
Ross Drennan’s gray-green eyes. Then 
the marshal flung a quick, sharp glance 
at the body sprawled on the table top, 
and another at the thin telltale wisp of 
smoke seeping up around the walnut 
butt of Ross’s holstered .45. The mar- 
shal’s darkly handsome face grew suc: 
denly hard. 

“We don’t like iciflers in this man’s 
town,” he declared grimly. “Go ahead 
and try your luck on me!” 

Once again the big barroom was 
filled with a breathless hush. Ross stood 
rigid as a fence post. He knew the 
gun-slinging marshal was baiting him. 
Cold anger began to seethe behind his 
gray-green eyes—but he realized any 
show of it, any slightest move, would be 
signing his own death warrant. 

“You're putting the wrong brand on 
me, marshal,’ he said, quietly. “I 
reckon any man has got a right to throw 
smoke, when it’s a matter of saving his 
own life. I hate to do it, but 

“Sure,” interrupted the marshal. 
“Seem like it’s always self-defense with 
you killers!” 





And then, before: Ross could tongue 
another word, the hand of Wild Bill 
Hickok flashed holsterward. 

“Hold it, Hickok!” rasped out an un- 
expected voice. “Go easy!” 


ILD BILL, hand poised on his 
W gun butt, swiveled -with the 

quickness of a cat toward the 
speaker at the other end. 

It was old Thad, standing erect at 
the bar’s end, with his big Colt re- 
volver jutting from a gnarled fist. The 
cocked weapon was lined straight -at the 
marshal’s chest. 

“Goes against my grain, Hickok, to 
throw a gun on you,” said old Thad 
mildly. “But, by thunder, I don’t aim 
to see you gun that waddie down, with- 
out hearing, the straight of things!” 

Dark paSsion played for a moment 
on Wild Bill’s face; then a broadening 
smile swept it clean away. 

“Hell, old-timer,” he said, easily, “I 
only meant to cover him while I took 
his iron.” 

“Which ain’t necessary,” averred old 
Thad. “Ain’t a man here, but’ll tell 
you he never drew until he was shot 
at once.” 

“That’s right, marshal,” spoke up a 
man farther along the bar. And a 
dozen others echoed his statement. 

“Poker trouble?’ demanded the mar- 
shal crisply. 

Old Thad nodded. And Wild Bill 
said, curtly: 

“Im satisfied. And I’d be a heap 
more so, if you’d holster that iron, old- 
timer—whoever you are.” 

“I'm Thad Morgan, trail boss for the 
A-Bar-O outfit,” said the old man as he 
rammed home his hogleg. “That’s the 
owner, laying there on the table.” 

The marshal frowned, jerked his head 
at Ross. “You know this buckaroo, old- 
timer ?” 

“Reckon I ought to,” delisted old 
Thad evenly. “He’s one of my riders.” 

Ross gave an involuntary start of sur- 
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prise. But he recovered quickly, and 
backed old Thaď’s puzzling play by 
keeping quiet. 

“All right, then,” said Wild Bill, a 
little irritably. “You and your rider 
can get to hell out of here, both of you 
—and take your dead boss with you and 
bury him. You Texans are more 
nuisance than you’re worth!” 

Old Thad nodded, moved toward the 
table. “Come on, son,” he said to Ross. 
“Cash in them chips, and then we'll take 
Asa out of here. His hawss is out- 
side.” 


IDNIGHT. The camp fire, 
M burning under high stars a mile 

out from Abilene, cast a ruddy 
glow upon the mound of raw earth near 
the A-Bar-O chuck wagon—a mound 
that marked the final resting place of 
Asa Caldwell. 

Old Thad Morgan sat with his gaunt 
back braced against a big rear wheel. 
Ross Drennan was hunkered down on 
his heels near by. The two were alone 
in camp. Both were staring moodily 
into the dancing blaze. Ross’s lean, 
bronzed face betrayed his inward dis- 
tress of mind. 

“Don’t let it get too far under your 
hide, son,” spoke up old Thad quietly. 
“T saw the whole play. Asa rightly had 
it coming to him.” 

“But why.did he have. to make a break 
like that, Thad? I liked him. I figured 
him straight, clean through.” 

“So did I,” said old Thad, gravely. 
“Reckless, but straight. Mighty like a 
‘smash between the eyes, seein’ him pull 
that crooked ace on you.” 

Ross nodded. ‘Maybe I should ’a’ 


let it ride,” he said, bitterly. . “But, 
somehow, I couldn’t——” 
“No. square-shooter could,” inter- 


rupted old Thad. “I’d ’a’ done the same 
thing, had I been in your boots.” 
Heavy silence lay for a moment be- 
tween the two. Then old Thad said: 
- “That money, son—well, I sorta 


It’s 


” 


want to talk with you about it. 
rightly yours, of course, but—— 

“You take it,” interrupted Ross 
quickly. “Take it along home to Asa’s 
wife. I reckon, from what you said to 
him back there at the table, she might 
sorta need it.” 

“It’s needed, all right,” declared old 
Thad, “but not by Asa’s wife, because 
he never was married. Ora’s his twin 
sister. I went to work for their dad, 
ramroding the A-Bar-O spread, when 
they was knee-high to a gopher, 

“Jim Caldwell was a stubborn old 
cuss. The bad years hit us hard, but 
damn’ if he’d-try sending a-trail herd 
north. Instead, he went and mort- 
gaged his spread, lock, stock and barrel, 
to a moneyed neighbor—a jasper name 
of Bart Briggs. Stuck a three-year 
plaster on the A-Bar-Ọ, for five thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Jim must ’a’ knowed, in his own 
heart, that he couldn’t never pay off 
that mortgage. But he ain’t got to 
worry none about it, now. Hawss 
pitched ‘him, last winter, and broke his 
neck. Killed him sudden and complete.” 

Ross whistled softly. “When’s that 
mortgage come due, Thad?” 

“Year from next September.” 

“Caldwell kept-up the interest ?” 

“That’s what I’m coming around to, | 
son. Briggs took out the first year’s in- 
terest, when he made the lend. Caldwell 
died before this year’s interest came 
due—leaving Ora and Asa without a 
cent. Only way we. could see, to save 
the A-Bar-O, was to gamble on shoving 
a small trail herd north. If we was 
lucky enough to get ’em through, we'd 
have the interest money.” 

Ross plucked a roll of bills from his 
shirt pocket. “This five hundred of 
Asa’s enough to meet it?” 

Old Thad nodded. “Uh-huh. And 
some to spare.” 

Ross handed over the money. Old 
Thad stowed it away, and chuckled 
grimly. 
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“This ain't going to please Bart. 


Briggs,” he observed. ‘Not whatever!” 
“Why?” asked Ross quickly. “Is 
Briggs honing to snag the A-Bar-O?” 
Old Thad’s gaunt face grew suddenly 
hard in the firelight. “I reckon it ain’t 
the spread he wants, so much as it is 
Ora. He sorta figures that mortgage 
will help him throw a loop on her.” 

“She like him, Thad?” 

Old Thad snorted. “Briggs ain’t the 
likable kind! Still, you know how 
women are, when they figure they got 
a duty to perform. Jim was always 
saying as how he wanted the A-Bar-O 
never to go out of the family. I reckon 
Ora might come to it, if she had to. 
She loved her dad, son—same as she 
loved her brother.” 


GAIN silence fell upon Ross Dren- 
A nan and Thad Morgan. It was 
Thad who broke it: ` 


“Son,” he said softly, “I reckon you- 


think this money matter is the only rea- 
son I horned in betwixt you and Wild 
Bill, run that blaze on him about you 
being one of my riders. But it ain't. 
I liked the cut of your timber the 
minute I laid eyes on you. And I’m 
tellin’ you something: 

“The herd we brung up to Abilene 
was sort of an experiment. If it worked 
out, we aimed, next Spring, to comb 
the A-Bar-O and bring up a trail herd 
that would clean off that mortgage, 
plumb complete. 

“Now, how’d you like to take a job 
with me, go down to the A-Bar-O as 
my segundo, help bring up the long- 

.horns next year? Which same jog, I’m 
warning you, is likely to prove mighty 
troublesome and dangerous. Briggs is 
no jasper to stand by and see something 
he wants, slip through his fingers!” 

Quick eagerness animated Ross 
Drennan’s face. Then he sobered, 
shook his head. “I couldn’t do it, Thad. 
I couldn’t warm a saddle for the sister 


of a man I’ve killed. She'd hate me, 
every minute.” 

“She ain’t to know anything about it,” 
declared old Thad calmly. “It would 
break her heart to learn Asa was any- 
thing but the clean, straight brother she 
thought he was. Far as I’m concerned, 
Asa died of the cholera. It’s better that 


way.” 

Ross nodded. “But how about the 
other boys, Thad? They’ll. talk, don’t 
you think?” 


“No need to worry about them,” as- 
sorted Thad. “Asa paid ’em off, and 
they quit, every last one of ’em. There'll 
be only you and me, son, going down 
the home trail—that is, if you decide 
to go.” 

“You bet T'I] go!” declared Ross ear- 
nestly. “I sure will!” 

Bathed in ruddy firelight on the lonely 
Kansas plains, the old man and the 
young shook hands—a grip of friend- 
ship that was destined to be cemented 
more firmly still, in strife and gun 
smoke and bloodshed on the mighty 
longhorn trail, 


CHAPTER IV. 


HATRED! . 


EXAS. 
Winter had gone. Early spring 
lay like a golden benediction upon 
the Neuces Valley. The A-Bar-O was 
humming with activity. 

For days, a crew’ ot hard-riding 
brush-poppers had been combing the 
draws and thickets, hazing wild-eyed 
longhorns into the open, bunching them 
on a flat within easy distance of the 
ranch buildings. 

Smoke of branding fires and the 
smell of singed hair was in the air; for 
the work of cutting out and road brand- 
ing the trail herd that was destined for 
the faraway Abilene shipping pens, was 
going into full swing. 

Ross Drennan was in the thick of it, 
doing two man’s work with rope and 
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saddle. His tireless energy, his driv- 
ing forces as segundo to old Thad Mor- 
gan, was keeping every sweat-grimed 
vaquero on the jump. His ears were 
filled with the pound of hoofs and the 
rattle and clash of tossing horns. 

Never had Ross Drennan encountered 
such bundles of deviltry and meanness 
on four feet as these lively Texas long- 
horns. They were creatures born and 
reared among remote and almost inac- 
cessible thickets of prickly pear. They 
were wild as deer, and far more dan- 
gerous than a wounded buffalo, when 
cornered. Especially the young bulls, 
always “on the musçle” and spoiling for 
trouble. 

The combing of the A-Bar-O had 
yielded about three thousand head of 
mixed stock—cows, bulls and calves. 
Among this gathering were several hun- 
dred strays from other ranges. Most 
of these strays wore a deeply burned 
Lazy B—the brand of Bart Briggs. 

Old Thad had notified Briggs that 
the cut was to begin this day. He had 
sent word for the Lazy B owner to 
come over and collect his strays. 

Bart Briggs was on hand. Half a 
dozen of his riders were working 
through the big herd, cutting out the 
Lazy B stock. But Briggs himself was 
taking no hand in the job. 

With a cold cigarette stuck in a cor- 
ner of his thick lips, he warmed leather 
atop his powerful roan gelding, near 
one of the branding fires. His dark 
eyes, set deep under joining black 
brows, were missing nothing. 

He was a big man, this Bart Briggs, 
and solidly muscled. He was dressed 
flashily, from the crown of his fawn- 
colored Stetson to the polished tips of 
his richly quilted boots. He wore two 
guns in hand-tooled holsters of Spanish 
leather. And upon his heavily hand- 
some face was a permanent frown, 

Briggs had worn that sullen frown 
ever .since Ross Drennan’s arrival on 
the A-Bar-O. As old Thad had 


. his even less. 
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predicted, Briggs had not been at all 
pleased to receive his interest money. 
The presence of Ross Drennan pleased 
He was watching Dren- 
nan now—watching with moody eyes 
every expert move of the rangy rider 
from Montana. 

Ross was well aware of this. Occa- 
sionally, as he shoved his rawboned sor- 
rel among the bawling herd in pursuit 
of some chosen four-year-old bull, he 
wiped the sweat from his eyes and 
glanced at Bart Briggs. Always he 
found the sullen gaze of the Lazy B 
owner upon him. 

Ross was certain that Bart Briggs 
considered him a menace to his own 
plans. This was true enough, Ross told 
himself grimly—but only so far as 
bending every ounce of his ability to- 
ward getting the trail herd safe through 
to Abilene. 

During the past long months on the 
A-Bar-O, Ross had grown to care more 
for Ora Caldwell than he dared to ad- 
mit, even to himself. That she liked 
him in return, he couldn’t doubt. Old 
Thad had told him so, repeatedly. And 
Ora, herself, had betrayed it in a dozen 
different ways: 

But there lay between them a gulf— 
self-imposed by Ross—in which dwelt 
the ghost of a friendly young rider with 
smiling blue eyes. A gulf, so Ross 
keenly realized, too wide and deep ever 
to be bridged by any spoken word of 
his. 


T was verging on toward noon, when 
Ross spotted Ora Caldwell riding 
out from the ranch buildings for a 

look at the herd. 

Ross, at the moment, was giving his 
sorrel a breathing spell. He and old 
Thad were having a little saddle talk at 
the branding fire, near which Bart 
Briggs sat stiffly atop his big roan geid- 
ing. 

Ora barged directly to the fire, drew 
her sleek little pinto down to sliding 
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stop. There was a smoldering gleam in 
. the eyes of Bart Briggs as he took her 
in from top to toe. 

She was a figure worth any man’s at- 
tention. She rode “straight up,” in blue 
overalls tucked snugly into the tops of 
tan riding boots. She wore a range 
shirt of flaming crimson silk, wide open 
at the throat. 

Her honey-colored hair was bound in 
two shining braids about her shapely 
head. She was tanned, vital, alive—a 
true girl of the ranges. 

She nodded briefly at Briggs, then 
swung at once to Ross. Her. eyes— 
eyes so like the twinkling blue eyes of 
her brother, yet shadowed in their 
depths with the abiding sorrow of his 
death—were shining with eagerness. 

“Weil, Ross, how goes it?” she in- 
quired. 

“Slick as a colts ear,” he assured 
her. “We'll be taking all of fifteen hun- 
dred head up the trail, I reckon, and 
we l|—— 

“You'll never get through with ’em,” 
cut in Briggs grimly. “I hear the 
Comanches are raising plenty of hell 
this year along the trail.” 

Ross swung toward the Lazy B 


owner. His gray-green eyes met 
steadily the dark, smoldering eyes of 
Briggs. 


“Well shove ’em through, Briggs,” 
he said, quietly. “Well haze ’em 
through to the shipping pens—come hell 
or high water!” 

For a moment the thick lips of the 
Lazy B owner twitched angrily. Then: 

“You sure hate yourself, don’t you!” 
he flung out sneeringly ; and with a sav- 
age jerk, he swung his roan away to- 
ward another branding fire. 


HORTLY afterward, Ora moved 

on, and Ross went back among the 

longhorns. He saw Ora pause, to 
speak briefly with Bart Briggs; then 
she rode on alone, well out from the 
fiank of the herd. 
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Her walking pony had covered no 
more than fifty rods, when Ross saw 
the brute go suddenly limp. Ora drew 
rein, got down and lifted a forefoot. 
Ross saw her trying to dislodge some- 
thing from the frog—a jammed stone, 
most likely. 

And then Ross heard a sound that 
jumped his heart clean into his throat. 
It was the challenging bellow of an an- 
gry bull, somewhere out there on the 
skirt of the herd in Ora’s direction. 

Ross surged erect in the stirrups. He 
saw the big bull standing well in the 
clear, gazing straight at Ora. Against 
the background of the pinto, her crim- 
son shirt was a vivid splotch of flaming 
color. The big bull began to paw the 
ground, and toss a five-foot spread of 
needle-pointed horns that glinted wick-. 
edly in the sunlight. 

Swiftly Ross wheeled his sorrel in 
that direction. But a jam of startled. 
longhorns hemmed him in, brought him 
to halt. He heard again the big bull’s 
angry challenge, saw the brute’s ugly 
head lower for the charge. With a 
wild yell of warning, he roweled his 
rawboned sorrel, smashed into the press 
of impending longhorns. 

Ora heard that warning cry. She 
looked up, saw the great bull pounding 
toward her. With nimble coolness, she 
swung aboard her pinto, loosened her 
rope, then built a swift loop. 

The charging bull was hard upon her. 
She kneed the pinto aside; her twine 
snaked out, and she made’a quick, tight 
dally around the saddle horn. 

It was a true cast, but in her haste, 
Ora had built too small a loop to span 
that spread of horns and snag the neck. 
The loop hung for a split-second on the 
far horn tip, then slid down and tight- 
ened at the base. The rawhide rope 
snapped taut. 

As if jerked by a runaway locomotive, 
the little pinto was taken clean off its 
feet, thrown wildly. The bull went to 
its knees, his nose plowing sod. 
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Ora found herself unhurt—but her 
left leg was pinioned under a stunned 
and moveless horse. Desperately, she 
tried to wrench free, but the trap held! 

Snorting viciously, the big bull lum- 
bered to its feet. For a moment its 
anger-reddened eyes stared at the strug- 
gling girl. Then its ugly head went 
down for the goring charge. 

By this time, Ross had broken well 
clear of the herd. His flat-eared sorrel 
was eating ground in mighty leaps. 

Ahead of him, Ross saw Bart Briggs. 
His big roan gelding was angling in 
fast. The Lazy B owner was high in 
the stirrups, swinging a whistling loop. 

Behind Briggs, a white hammerhead 
was pounding sod. Old Thad was 
hunched far over the saddle horn, his 
“hawglaig” cocked and ready in his 
waving fist. = 

Ross was aware of the yells of other 
riders converging. But his attention was 
only for the goal ahead. He knew the 
Lazy B rope could never save Ora; nor 
would a bullet be likely to stop the short 
charge of the infuriated bull. His one 
intent was to hurl himself between Ora 
and those horns of death. 

Under desperate rowels, the raw- 
boned sorrel let out another notch. 
Fifty feet away from the trapped girl, 
roan and sorrel rubbed shoulders in 
passing.. Ross kicked his feet clear of 
the stirrups. 

The charging bull was no more than 
six feet away from Ora, when the 
slamming sorrel cleared girl and pinto 
on the jump. And at that same instant 
Ross left his saddle. 

His flying leap was straight and true. 
His muscular hands, wide spread, 
clamped hard upon the horns of the 
charging bull. His hundred and sixty 
pounds of solid bone and sinew drove 
the brute’s nose to the ground. 

The big bull stumbled, came to lung- 
ing halt. Ross threw himself sidewise. 
` Threw every ounce of his strength into 
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battle. Strained until his muscles were 
near cracking. 

Under the five-foot leverage afforded 
Ross by those spreading horns, the big 
bull’s massive neck began to twist. Up, 
slowly but inexorably upward, the rod- 
nostriled nose was forced. Up, until 
all of a sudden the big bull’s forelegs 
gave way and its sinewy buik came top- 
pling down. 

Breathing hard, Ross hung on like 
grim death, until old Thad’s blasting. 
gun drove a slug into the big bull’s 
brain. i 


T was Bart Briggs who heaved the 

“stunned pinto aside, freed Ora and 

helped her to regain her feet. But 
it was Ross Drennan to whom. she 
turned and clung, white-faced and 
shaken. 

Ross stood rigid, his face almost as 
white as Ora’s. Then, compelled by 
something stronger than himself, his 
rangy arms went round her and he heid 
her close for one brief moment. 

Across her shoulder, he saw the 
countenance of Bart Briggs. It was 
black as a thundercloud, twisted with 
venomous hatred, 

Then, without a word, the owner of 
the Lazy B flung himself atop his big 
roan gelding and roweled fiercely away 
toward home. 

Later in the day, when they were 
alone, old Thad spoke to Ross about it. 

“Son,” hé said,: gravely; “I reckon 
you and that Briggs jasper are due to 
lock horns, some day. I’m warnin’ you, 
he’s poison, any way you take him— 
but I shore do want to be on hand to 
see it!” 

CHAPTER V. 
TREACHERY! 

IKE a great dun snake, the A-Bar-O 

trail herd—eighteen hundred head 


of rebellious longhorns—moved 
northward by easy stages across the 


Texas flats. 
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It was singing weather. The cattle 
were not being pushed.. There was 
nothing much for the riders to do, ex- 
cept loll in the saddle and keep the herd 
grazing slowly in the right direction. 

The longhorns were convoyed by 
twelve men—and by a lone girl with 
honey-colored hair. She rode her pinto, 
most of the time, alongside Ross Dren- 
nan’s rawboned sorrel. Her blue eyes, 
every time she glanced at her compan- 
ion, were mistily soft. 

Ora Caldweil had looked that way 
at Ross Drennan, ever since he had 
risked his own life to save her from 
the goring horns of the big bull. 

At the last moment, Ora had insisted 
on going north with the drive. Neither 
Ross nor old Thad had been able to 
dissuade her. She was determined to 
pay a visit to her brother's grave. 

Ross Drennan was between two fires. 
He was happy—happier than he felt 
any right to be—in Ora’s company; yet 
her presence with the drive worried him 
no little. 

For, in addition to the usual hazards 
and dangers of the long trail ahead, 
there was the possibility that Part 
Briggs might have hatched some biack 
plot to bring disaster to the venture. 

Ross rode each day with a wary eye 
_upon.the sky line. Each night he spread 
his soogans handy to the chuck wagon 
in which Ora slept. _ 

But time rolled on and nothing sus- 
picious happened. 

Only minor incidents interrupted 
briefly the steady progress of the drive. 
Once, the entire remuda got away from 
‘the gawky wrangler and enjoyed half a 
day of freedom. Once, the baldheaded 
cook mired the big chuck wagon in a 
creek bed. 

And several times the high-strung 
longhorns broke into incipient stam- 
pedes ; but they were neatly checked by 
old Thad and Ross and the other riders 
—eight daredevil young Texans, who 
. had been willing to gamble on getting 
RICE—G 


the herd safe through and being paid 
off in Abilene. 

In these golden days and starlighted 
nights along the trail, there was no hint 
of any evil brewing. 

Then, abruptly, the singing AAN 
turned to rain. 

For a long atd dismal week, the 
drenched outfit plodded northward un- 
der dark and sluicing skies. It reached, 
on an evening of slashing storm, a 
point within one day‘s drive of the Red 
River crossing. 

Here oid Thad called a halt, signaled 
the boys to “ride ’em down.” Point 
and drag were pushed closer together. 


‘The tired longhorns bedded almost at 
“once, 


black. 

Ora had gone to bed. Under 
shelter of a big tarp, stretched out from 
the tail of the chuck wagon, old Thad 
and Ross ate a belated supper. 

They were finishing off with dippers 
of hot black coffee, brewed over a 
smoldering fire of wet buffalo chips, 
when a lone rider came jogging im from 
the north. His soggy buckskin pro- 
claimed him a hunter, as did the long- - 
barreled buffalo gun he carried balanced 
expertly across the horn of his saddle. 

Old Thad invited him to light down. 
His dark, piercing eyes and prominent 
cheek bones betrayed more than a trace 
of Indian blood in his make-up. He 
sat cross-legged at the fire. And over 
a dipper of steaming coffee, he gave 
news of conditions at the crossing. 

“Started with a cloudburst in the hills 
a week ago. Set the old Red River 
a-boiling. Caught half a dozen outfits 
ready to cross. They’ve been held up 
a week. Way this damn rain is keep- 
ing up, it'll be another week afore any 
critter can cross. Them outfits is fret- 
ting.” 

“Notice the brands, did you?” asked 
old Thad, curiously. 


N bisa clamped down, thick and 
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“Shore. 
Arrow, Lazy B 

A soft, involuntary whistle broke 
from Ross’s lips. The hunter threw 
him a quick sharp glance; then he 
chuckled. ; 

“That Lazy B outfit takes the cake. 
Only abouft five hundred head in the 
herd, but the big two-gun. hombre what 
runs it ain’t taking no chances. - He’s 
got fifteen cowpokes to haze ‘em along.” 

Fifteen men for five hundred head! 
Ross and old That exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. Each read the other’s 
thoughts: Bart Briggs had thrown. that 
small herd together in a hurry—just 
an excuse to take the trail, place him 
ahead of the A-Bar-O drive! The num- 
ber of hands Briggs had with him 
argued trouble when the time should 
be ripe—— 

Ross heard sounds of movement in- 
side the big wagon. The talk had awak- 
ened Ora. She came back and sat down 
in the shadowy cavern above the 
dropped tailboard. Smoldering firelight 
struck glints of gold in her honey-col- 
ored hair. he visitor in buckskin 
stared at her in surprise. 

“What's up, Ross?” she inquired anx- 
iously. “Anything wrong ?”, 

“No, I reckon not,’ he as$ured her. 
“Only this man has. just come down 
from the crossing, and he says the Red 
River is boiling in full flood. Were 
likely to be held up a week.” 

“A week!” There was dismay in 
Ora’s voice. She fixed her troubled 
eyes upon the hunter.’ “Is that the only 
crossing? Isn’t there some other place, 
where we could make it without wait- 
ing ?” 

The hunter grinned. 


“Pitchfork, Box-A, Double 


” 





“When a lady 


asks me, I’ve got to tell the truth. | 


Shore there’s another place—but I’m 
the only one what knows about it. 
Stumbled onto it a month ago.” 

Ross frowned. -“How come you 
didn’t tip off them other outfits?” 


- “Ain’t got no use for you trail driv- - 


ers and your damn longhorns!’ de- 
clared the hunter bluntly. “Your strays 
are going to breed this country full, 
afore long. They'll drive out the buf- 
falo, sure as hell. That’s why! 

“But when it comes to a lady want- 
ing to cross, I might be persuaded.” He 
swung to Thad. “How much is it 
worth to your outfit ?” 

Old Thad chewed his lip thought- 
fully. The A-Bar-O had plenty of cat- 
tle but mighty little money. “Tell you 
what T'I! do,” he offered. “TIl give you 
twenty head of prime- four-year-old 
steers.” 

The hunter snorted, shook his head. 
“Pd ruther have me twenty dollars, 
than your whole herd. Take it or leave 
it!” 

Ross did some fast thinking. If they 
could get the herd across ahead of 
Briggs, forget the tallow, then push the 
longhorns for a spell, unguessed trouble 
might be avoided. 

“How far away is that crossing?” 
he demanded. 

“No moren thirty miles from 
—but I ain’t saying in which direc- 
tion. You can make it in two days, 
and cross your herd the next, safe and 
slick as a doe’s ear.” 

“All right,” said Ross, crisply. “I’ve 
got the twenty dollars. If the boss and 
the owner say so, you lead us to that 
crossing and earn yourself the twenty.” 

Ora nodded vigorously. And old 
Thad said, quietly: } 
' “Yes, I reckon we'll take the gamble.” 


T mid-afternoon, three days later, 
Ross and old Thad and the buf- 
falo hunter sat their horses at 

the crest of a brushy land roll. Be- 
hind them, the big herd was strung out 
at rest. Before them, lay the swollen 
waters of a sizable creek. 

It had stopped raining, but the sky 
was darkly ominous with clouds. 

The hunter pointed down at the creek. 
“There she be. She feeds into the Red 
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River, eight miles down. All you got to 
do is foller her. The near bank is wide 
and flat—good trailing for your herd. 
Five miles farther on, it widens into a 
nice cove, where you can bed your cattle 
for the night.” 

“How about the crossing?” inquired 
Thad anxiously. 

“Easy as pie. The Red’ll be wide, 
but fairly gentle. Put your herd in at 
the creek’s mouth, and head ’em for a 
big lone cottonwood on the bar bank. 
Won’t be much swimming.” 

“Aim to see us over, don’t you?” de- 
manded Ross. 

The hunter shook his head. “Ain't 
no need. I reckon I'll take my money 
now, and jog along. I’ve wasted a cou- 
ple days on you already.” 

Ross was disposed to argue the mat- 
ter. He didn’t feel lke trusting entirely 
to the word of a drifting hunter. Put 
the hunter was stubborn, and finally old 
Thad intervened. A few minutes later 
the hunter rode off with his twenty dol- 
lars; and shortly the herd was again 
on the move. 

The guide had made straight talk 
about the creek trail. Five miles down, 
it widened into a high-shouldered cove, 
well grassed. It was an ideal*place for 
holding the longhorns until morning. 

But Ross was not yet satisfied. He 
insisted on riding down the remaining 
three miles, to have a look at the cross- 
ing. Old Thad went along with him. 

As they drew nearer the Red River, 
Ross’s uneasiness increased. The creek 
` trail still remained fairly wide, but the 
shoulder had roughened and grown 
higher. The creek, even in its present 
flood, began to flow more swiftly and 
to drop farther and farther below the 
lip of the trail. 

They reached the Red River at twi- 
light. The trail ended abruptly at the 
brow of a sheer-cut bank, full thirty 
feet above the boiling union of creek and 
river! 

Here, the river itself was racing 


madly through a mighty cut, wide and 
deep and treacherous. Nor was there 
any sign of a lone cottonwood on the 
dusky rim. ; 

Old Thad took one look at the sheer 
drop under the nose of his white ham- 
merhead, and another look at the fear- 
ful welter of the Red River, where 
great uprooted trees were surging and 
tossing like devilish things alive. Then 
he turned a wrathful face to Ross. 

“Damn that half-breed buffalo skin- 
ner!” he exploded. “He done tricked 
us—took us over for twenty dollars!” 


IDNIGHT. 
The starless sky was as im- 
penetrable as thick black velvet, 
the cove as dark as the inside of a ten- 
gallon hat. 

The entire A-Bar-O outfit was on 
edge. It was one of those still, breath- 
less nights, when man and beast are 
restless in the presence of an impending 
electrical storm. 

All evening, the sultry air had been 
charged with the threat of it. Ross, im- 
mediately on his return from the boil- 
ing river, had wanted to move the herd 
back into open country. But old Thad 
decided against it. 

“Right here is the best place for ’em,” 
he declared. “Come a big storm with 
‘em in the open, it might start a stam- 
pede we couldn’t strangle. But not 
here. The creek’ll hold °em on one side, 
the high shoulder of the cove on the 
other. All we got to do is split the 
crew, block the trail at each end of the 
cove, and we've got ’em bottled.” 

Good judgment, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. But Ross had a persistent 
hunch that something other than a natu- 
ral storm was due to break. He cau- 
tioned every man to be doubly watch- 
ful. 

The big chuck wagon stood at the 
creek bank, near the entrance to the 
cove. The remuda was rope-corraled 
near by. The longhorns were on their 
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feet, restless, jittery. Not much would 
be needed to set them into panic. 

Ora, mounted on her pinto,- stayed 
close with Ross and old Thad. The 
three walked their horses slowly up and 
down the creek bank, anxiously watch- 
ing the lurid play of lightning that had 
begun away to the southwest. 

The storm built slowly. Each faint 
rumble of distant thunder provoked 
restless movement among the herd. 
Each succeeding lightning flash, brighter 
than the one before, increased the long- 
horn’s growing uneasiness. 


Suddenly, at the cove’s upper end, a , 


streak of orange flame stabbed dark- 
ness. Gun thunder ripped the night 
wide open. 

It was followed closely by a sound, 
uptrail, that momentarily chilled Ross 
Drennan’s blood—a concert of wild 
Comanche yells! 

Then hell indeed began to pop! 


CHAPTER VI. 
HELL AND HIGH WATER. 


HE noisome uptrail darkness 

spewed flash and crash of guns, 

the slogging Seer pound 
of hoofs on wet earth. 

Brief lightning revealed a compact 
bunch of riders, hideous in war paint 
and streaming feather headpieces, 
swarming down upon the cove’s mouth. 

In the swift, ensuing blackness, 
A-Bar-O guns tongued lurid answer be- 
yond the chuck wagon. 

‘Ross Drennan’s left hand streaked” 
holsterward. His iron came clear. With © 
a yell of encouragement to the trail’s 
defenders, he swung his rawboned sor- 
rel their way. 

Old Thad’s hand came swift across 
blackness, gripped his arm. “No, 
Ross! You look after Ora!” 

Thad’s hammerhead pounded away; 
and, a moment later, the blast of his old 
gun joined the outfit’s guns. 

- Ross had two thoughts in mind— 


Ora’s safety, and the safety of her long- 
horns. Lightning showed him the herd, 
milling and wild of eye. If that mélée 
at. the cove’s mouth should touch off 
the powder of their nerves, set them 
into blind panic, the four riders at the 
lower end could never hold them. 

The frenzied longhorns wouldn’t stop 
running until they had poured them- 
selves off the trail’s end and into the 
boil of the Red River. 

Ross didn’t pause to think beyond 
this possible grim end to Ora’s hopes. 
Those longhorns must be held! 

Ora’s pinto was close beside the sor- 
rel. Ross clamped a hand on the smaller 
horse’s bridle, voiced a quick word of 
warning to Ora, and roweled away to- 
ward the cove’s lower end. 

But sorrel and pinto had taken no 
more than twenty strides, when the wild, 
yelling raiders broke through the 
A-Bar-O defense. In half a breath the 
cove was a black chaos of yelling, shoot- 
ing men, snorting horses, and plunging 
longhorns. 

Panic took Ora’s pinto. The brute 
swerved, leaped, tore the bridle away 
from Ross’s grip. Instantly, the two 
were separated. Ross shouted Ora’s 
name desperately. In the uproar, his 
voice was drowned. He heard no an- 
swer. 

Ross surged upright in the stirrups, 
waited for the next lightning flash. It 
came swiftly. It revealed no sign of 
Ora. Frantic, he wheeled his sorrel this 
way and that through inky blackness, 
searching for her. 


GAIN a lurid sweep of lightning 
lighted the sky. It showed Ross 
two riders close at hand. One 

was old Thad atop his white hammer- 
head; the other was a paint-smeared 
and ‘feathered horseman. Their mounts 
were pressed rib to rib, and the two 


-were locked in a battling clinch. Ross 


rammed ‘his sorrel straight that way 
through a wall of blackness. 
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Ross’s iron was ready to blast death 
and destruction; but he dared not use 
it for fear of shooting old Thad. His 


sorrel collided, swerved. His rangy 
right arm swept out, encountered 
feathers. He kneed the sorrel closer; 


and, a moment later, he had the neck 
of old Thad’s assailant prisoned in the 
crook of his arm. 

Ross dragged the fellow half off ee 
horse, jammed the muzzle of his iron 
against ribs, and pulled the trigger. 

As he let the sagging body slide to 
the ‘ground, his fingers raked along the 
jaw. It was covered with thick, wiry 
stubble. An electric shock of realiza- 
tion tingled through Ross. These raiders 
were not Comanches—they were white 

_men in masquerade! 

“Thad!” he shouted. 
all right?” 

Old Thad was close enough to hear, 
to recognize his deliverer. 

“Yep—all right,’ he shouted back, 
voice jerky with quick breathing. “But 
in case anything happens to me, you 
get them longhorns through! You 

Ross couldn’t hear the rest of it. A 
press of frenzied cattle had surged be- 
tween them, forced him and Thad 
apart. . 

Down at the lower end of the cove, 
guns began to blast with staccato des- 
-peration. Ross knew what that meant 
—the longhorns were trying to break 
through, the boys trying to hold them 
by burning powder in their panicky 
faces ! 

Desperately, Ross tried to shove 
through and help. But he hadn’t cov- 
ered fifty yards before his sorrel was 
squeezed in a press of clashing horns, 
caught tight in a jam from which there 
was no escaping. 

Abruptly, the gunning down ahead 
died away, except. for intermittent 
flashes fast retreating down the trail. 
The dam had burst! Around him, Ross 
felt the released current of living flesh 
quiver, go on the move. 


“Thad! You 





Relentlessly, Ross and the sorrel were 
carried along with it. Faster and faster, 
until the slogging pound of hoofs was 
steady thunder in the ear. 

It was like being helpless in a boat 
without oars, carried swiftly in the 
merciless grip of an accelerating stream, 
toward a destructive waterfall. 

Ross figured he was destined for just 
that manner of grim end, unless he 
could manage to work his horse out to 
the gentler bank of the creek. He tried, 
but it was no go. Lightning, glimmer- 
ing sharp on tossing horns, showed him 
the trail jammed full with stampeding 
cattle. He had to go with the herd! 

Had the herd been in open country, 
the longhorns would have run them- 
selves out. But there was no chance 
here ; their blind panic could end only in 
disaster. 

Even above the pounding thunder 
of hoofs, Ross heard the mighty splash 
as the leaders barged across the lip of 
the trail’s end and hit the boiling Red 
River. That meant the end of the herd, 
he thought grimly—and probably the 
end of himself. There’d be no let-up 
in that wild stampede until the last fool 
longhorn had’ played out that tragic 
game of “follow the leader.” : 

Almost before Ross realized it, he 
and the sorrel were at the brink of the 
plunge. Vivid lightning gave him one 
brief glimpse of the terrifying chaos 
down below—a swirling, churning mill 
of struggling longhorns in angry waters. 
This much Ross saw; then he and the 
leaping sorrel were plummeting down 
through blackness. 

By sheerest luck, horse and rider 
struck an open space among the swirl- 
ing cattle. Down they went, deep un- 
der. Ross had a desperate grip on the 
saddle horn. He thought the fighting 
sorrel never would regain the surface. 

But finally, when Ross’s lungs were 
near bursting with pent-up breath, the 
rawboned brute broke up among a press 
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of struggling longhorns, came clear with 
a blowing snort. 

Then, in utter darkness, aiding the 
plunging, swimming sorrel as best he 
could, Ross began a desperate battle 
against the death that hemmed him in. 
Not alone for the sake of his own life, 
but that he eventually might lock horns 
with the man he suspected was respon- 
sible for this night’s grim and bloody 
work—Bart Briggs! 


ORNING. 
Warm, golden sunlight filled 
the cove, where last night death 
and destruction had been rampant. 

Death’s mark was here now. Half 
a dozen bodies, each neatly covered with 
a blanket, lay side by side on the creek 
bank. Two were the remains of cook 
and wrangler, trampled almost beyond 
recognition. The other four had died 
by bullets—four young A-Bar-O riders 
who never would see blue Texas skies 
again. 

The big chuck wagon was still stand- 
ing where it had stood last night. The 
rope corral was down, the remuda gone. 
But there were four saddled horses 
tethered to the wagon’s front wheels. 
One of these was Ora Caldwell’s pinto. 

Ora herself sat alone just within the 
wagon’s rear opening. Her head was 
bowed, her face buried in her hands. 
Her shoulders were shaking with dry 
sobs. 

Four young Texans stood uneasily 
near by. These were the four who 
vainly had tried to hold the herd—who, 
at the last possible moment, had saved 
themselves by slamming their horses 
into the creek. They had crashed 
straight on down the far bank, hoping 
some slim chance might enable them to 
save at least a few of the longhorns. 

These four had seen Ross Drennan 
go plunging over the brink. 

That brief flash of lightning had been 
the last one. Far winds had veered the 
storm sharply away to the southward. 


No rain had fallen. Within half an 
hour the. moon had come clear, But 
it had disclosed to the anxiously watch- 
ing riders, no sign of Ross Drennan or 
the lost herd in the angry river. 
- Ora, like those four riders, had found 
safety in the creek. She had pushed her 
panicky pinto straight across, taken con- 
cealment among the brush of the oppo- 
site bank. She had seen, by moonlight, 
the feathered raiders silently gather up 
their own dead and go swiftly away, 
leaving never a trace. 

Nor had the returned riders been able 
to find any slightest trace of old Thad 
Morgan. 


IX dead men, four tight-faced 
young riders, and a girl sobbing 
with heartbreak—these Ross Dren- 

nan found, when he came pushing his 
weary sorrel down the creek trail 
through the golden morning. 

Ross was bareheaded. His gun was 
gone. His clothing was caked with 
dried mud. His face was scratched and 
torn. There was a tired droop to his å 
rangy shoulders. 

Also, there was ice in his gray-green 
eyes, and a permanent killer’s twist to 
his lips. 

The ice melted and the twist softened 
a little, when Ora, with no other word 
than a single choking cry of thanksgiv- 
ing, threw her arms around him and _ 
held him as if she never meant to let 
him go. 

His eyes froze again and his lips 
hardened when he heard their stories, 
heard old Thad was gone. 

His own experience was briefly told, 
in words that gave no hint of the des- 
perate battle which he and his stout- 
hearted sorrel had put up against the 
raging river: 

“Current took us five-six miles’ down, 
I reckon, before we made shore. We 
rested a spell, and then headed back.” 

“What you aim to do now?” inquired 
one of the riders soberly. 
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Ross’s lean jaw stiffened. - He 
wanted, more than anything else at the 


moment, to slam straight away to the 


Red River crossing in search of Briggs. 
But he had another job to do, first—a 
job that he hoped might eventually 
bring him to a meeting with the Lazy B 
owner. He was pretty certain Briggs 
hadn’t risked his own skin in last night’s 
raid. 

Ross made no mention of this to Ora 
and the boys. They all thought. the 
‘raiders had been Comanches. Just as 
well. Ross didn’t believe in throwing 
accusations, until he had something defi- 
nite to go on. This was going to be 
between himself and Briggs! 

“Thad charged me, case anything 
happened to him, to see the herd 
through to Abilene,” he said, quietly. 
“I aim to do it. Them longhorns didn’t 
all die in the Red River. A slim few 
of ’em got ashore. I saw some small 
bunches this morning. With luck, I 
reckon we can maybe round up two- 
three hundred head, and find us a cross- 
ing somewheres down below.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOCKED HORNS. 


N a wind-swept summer forenoon, 

long weary weeks later, Ross and 

Ora and the four riders hit Abil- 

ene with the gathered remnant of the 

A-Bar-O trail herd—two hundred ten 
husky longhorns. 

The outfit was slim—no chuck wagon, 
no remuda. Only five horses, with bed 
rolls tied behind the cantles. Ross was 
wearing a hat that had belonged to one 
of the dead riders, and carrying the six- 
gun of another. It was a weapon al- 
most identical in hang and feel to Ross’s 
own lost iron. 

Ross had brought the longhorns 
through in good tallow. He sold them 
readily and quickly for Ora, at forty 
dollars a head—enough to pay off the 


mortgage on the A-Bar-O, pay off the 
riders, and leave a nest egg with which 
to carry on. 

Ora couldn’t quite put in words, her 
gratitude to Ross. However, she said 
all that was needful with her eves—eyes 
shadowed now with more than the year- 
long sorrow of her brother’s death. The 
loss of old Thad was keenly felt by her, 
as well as the loss of those other loyal 
hands who had died in her service. 

Ora wanted now to go directly to 
Asa’s lonely grave. She wanted Ross 
to take her there at once. 

Ross had long dreaded this moment. 
He had spent many a sleepless night on 
the trail thinking about nothing else. 
Now that the moment was close upon 
him, he couldn’t quite bear to think of 
facing it. Not right now, anyway. He 
couldn’t bring himself to stand out there 
on the Kansas plain with Ora, knowing 
that the year-old mound at her feet was 
built upon a bullet from his own gun. 

Something of his mental distress must 
have shown in his tight countenance, for 
Ora’s eyes widened. She quickly asked: 

“Why, Ross—what’s the matter ?” 

“I can’t tell it, not right now,” he told 
her honestly. Then, quickly: “Why 
don’t you browse around the stores this 
afternoon, maybe buy yourself a new 
outfit? Then take a good rest at the 
American Hotel. Maybe to-morrow 
we'll go——” 

Ora stared at him, a little perpiexed. 
Then, because this delay was something 
Ross wished, she gave in. 

Alone, finally, Ross promptly went in 
search of Bart Briggs. He learned, 
by quiet inquiry, that the Lazy B herd 
had hit Abilene four days ago—that 
Bart Briggs had been about town ever 
since. 

However, Ross couldn’t locate Briggs. 
So finally Ross gave it up, decided to 
try and catch himself a few hours of 
sleep. He needed it. A clear eye and 
steady nerves might not come amiss, if 
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he were lucky enough to reach a show- 
down with Briggs. The Lazy B owner 
had a reputation for fast gun work. 


OSS slept longer than he had in- 
tended. It was well along into 
the evening when he awoke. Ora 

was nowhere about the hotel. So he 
went again in search of Briggs. 

Cold of eye and grim of lip, Ross 
made the Alamo Saloon his first stop. 

The place was crowded, as it had been 
on that last year’s night, when Ross 
had met up with Asa Caldwell. Among 
the crowd, Ross failed to catch any 
view of the man he sought. He moved 
forward, intending to circulate around 
the big barroom. 

“Drennan!” 

Some one behind him had rapped out 
his name, harsh and crisp. Ross 
wheeled. Bart Briggs stood just within 
the doorway. His big hands were hang- 
ing easily at his sides, elbows a little 
crooked. On his heavily handsome face 
was a catlike leer of triumph. 

Ora Caldwell was with him, standing 
alongside him. Her blue eyes were 
fixed on Ross. They were different 
than Ross had ever seen them. They 
were aflash with cold fires. 

“No wonder you tried to keep me 
from coming on the drive!” she flung 
out at him. “No, wonder you refused 
to take me to Asa’s grave! I know 
why, now! You killed my brother— 
shot him down in cold blood!” 

“Ora—who told you that?” he de- 
manded, tensely. 

“Bart told me,” she flung back at 
him. “He found it out, a day or two 
ago!” 

For a full quarter minute, in tingling 
silence, Ross stared at Ofa. Then: 

“Yes, Ora,” he admitted flatly. “I 
did shoot your brother. But did Briggs 
tell you why?” 

“T'm telling her now!” cut in Briggs 
coldly. “It was over a poker game. 
Most likely Asa caught you trying to 


run a blaze on. him, and wouldn’t stand 
for it. Asa was that kind. You’re a 
murderer, Drennan!” 

Ross Drennan’s temper flamed hotly. 
Only Asa Caldwell, old Thad and him- 
self knew the truth about that poker 
game. Old Thad was the only man, 
except himself, who had seen Asa’s 
crooked play. Licked in the matter of 
the mortgage, Briggs was taking this 
shot in the dark to bring him down, 
make him less than dirt under Ora’s 
feet! 

“You damn whelp!” Ross lashed out 
at Briggs. “Before you talk about mur- 
der, you better look at your own 
hands!” 

The dark eyes of the Lazy B owner 
narrowed to gleaming slits. “Meaning 
what?” he demanded. 

“Meaning that night raid on Ora’s 
herd,” Ross flung back at him, reck- 
lessly. “It cost the lives of seven men 
—better men than you are, Briggs! 
Maybe you didn’t have a direct hand in 
it—I doubt if you’ve got the guts! But 
you sure as hell did ramrod that job!” 

Fury writhed. across the heavily hand- 
some face of Bart Briggs.. His wide 
nostrils quivered. Then Briggs made 
the most serious mistake of his life— 
his right hand drove furiously toward 
one of his holstered guns! : 


ITH ice in his eyes and a kill- 
er’s twist on his lips, Ross 
waited until Briggs’s gun was 

almost clear of leather. Then his left 
hand flashed with dazzling speed for 
his own iron. 

Before the Lazy B owner could line 
his weapon, Ross’s six-gun blasted—not 
once, but three times, spoke viciously, 
thunderously. 

Ora screamed, just once, and stood 
frozen with. horror. 

Thick lips working, Bart Briggs 
sagged on wilting legs. His big frame 
swiveled halfway to the right. His 
right knee caved in. He went down 
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crashing, his drawn gun hidden under 
his half-curled and motionless body. 

Very slowly Ross Drennan holstered 
his smoking iron. The killer’s twist had 
left his lips. His job was done. 

Then—as if timed in coincidence 
with a like moment of a year ago—Wild 
Bill Hickok came striding in from the 
street. His flashing eyes took in that 
figure on the floor, took in the upper- 
most of Bart Briggs’s left gun, still 
holstered in Spanish leather—his only 
visible weapon. 

The marshal’s eyes swung on. Ross 
Drennan, took him in from heel to head. 
Then quick recognition dawned. 

“So it’s you again! And this time 
your victim didn’t have a chance to draw 
—let alone take the first blast at you! 
Well, you got away with it once, but 
this time I’m taking you in. Give me 
your iron—handle first!” 

Hickok’s famed gun hand was poised, 
ready for instant action. Ross shrugged. 
“All right,” he said, wearily, “she’s 
yours.’ 

He was extending the iron, butt fore- 
most, when he chanced to glance at Ora 
She was staring at him. He saw noth- 
ing but the horror in her eyes—didn’t 
notice the questioning bewilderment that 
was slowly creeping into her tense, 
white face. 

He couldn’t blame her for hating him. 
But the way she had lashed out at him, 
on the word of a jasper like Bart 
Briggs 

This, he realized, was the parting of 
the ways between himself and Ora. 





Bitter recklessness dominated his 
next move. Swift as thought, as 
Hickok reached for the, proffered 


weapon, Ross slid his forefinger through 
the trigger guard. A blurring flip re- 
versed the weapon, lined the muzzle fuil 
upon the Abilene marshal. Wild Bill 
was caught fiat-footed by Ross’s deft 
manipulation of the whirling gun trick. 
“T’ve done changed my mind, 

-~ Hickok,” he said, coldly. “I’m going 
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away from here, but you ain’t taking 
me! I’m leaving this man’s town, rid- 
ing a long trail north—but not before 
I tell you that snake down there on the 
floor needed killing mighty bad!” 

“Needed killing?” inquired the watch- 
ful marshal, softly. “How come?” 

Brad toid him, in crisp words and 
brief tones. Hickok smiled. 

“You got any actual proof to. back up 
what you think?” he demanded. . 

“Not any,” admitted Ross, grimly. 
“But the way he took it, when I throwed 
it in his teeth, was enough for me. Turn 
him over, and you'll find a gun in his 
hand. No, Hickok, I ain’t got any 
actual proof. But 

“T have, by thundecration!” 

That vigorous interruption had come 
from the doorway. Every eye in the 
big barroom swung that way. Ora ut- 
tered a choking cry. Ross’s pulse began 
to hammer with fierce gladness—but 
the weapon covering Hickok didn’t 
waver. 

‘There in the doorway stood old Thad 
Morgan. Old Thad, gaunt, tattered, 
trail-weary, but with a gleam of abid- 
ing satisfaction in his mild, blue eyes, | 

The thumb of one hand was hooked 
in his beit above his holstered gun. The 
other hand was: gripping the end of a 
taut rawhide rope, which led away into 
outer darkness. 

“Howdy, Hickok,” he said, quietly, 
to the gun-covered marshal. “Seems 
like I’m always popping up just in time 
to keep you from going off half cocked 
—not that there’s much danger of it 
right now!” 

Hickok made a wry face. Old Thad 
grinned. Then he stood a little aside, 
and threw a curt command back along 
the taut rope: ‘Come on in here, you 
polecat !” 

The rope slackened. In through the 
doorway shuffled a man with dark face 
and high cheek bones, clad in ragged 
buckskins. _ His bound hands were 
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snagged to the end of old Thad’s lead 
rope. 

“T got jammed in the tail of the stam- 
pede,” explained old Thad to-Ross and 
Ora, “but I done wiggled free. Light- 
ning give me a chance glimpse of this 
damn buffalo skinner, setting his horse 
atop the cove shoulder. I took after 
him—pronto! Chased him almost to 
Elm Springs afore I ketched him and 
made him spill the beans. You didn’t 
gun the wrong man, Ross! Briggs and 
his money was behind the whole busi- 
ness !” 

Hickok’s dark eyes bored into Thad’s 


prisoner. “That true, man?” he de- 
manded. : 

The hunter looked fearfully-at old 
Thad, then nodded. “Yep. Briggs 


paid me a hundred dollars to trap the 
A-Bar-O herd so’s he could fake an 
Injun raid and stampede ’em into the 
Red River.” 

Wild Bill grinned at Thad. “All 
right, old-timer—you win again.” And 
to Ross he said, dryly. “You can put 
away that iron, young fellow—you’re 
too damn handy with it to suit me!” 


OSS holstered his iron. Old Thad 
went straight to Ora. He placed 
his gaunt hands on her slender 

shoulders, looked deep into her troubled 
eyes. 
“Ora,” he said, gently, “I done seen 


and heard everything that happened in 
here, through that open side window 
over yonder. You was misled by 
Briggs. I’m mighty sorry to have to 
tell you, but Asa wasn’t quite what you 
thought him to be.” 

Then old Thad told her the plain, 
blunt truth about that card game and 
the shooting. At the end, Ora’s eyes 
sought Ross; they. were hurt, but in 
them was relief, and the return of that 
look which Ross had come to know so 
well, À 

For a long, long moment, Ora looked 
that way at Ross.. She seemed to be 
pleading wordlessly for his forgiveness. 
Then, womanlike, she turned and ran 
for outer darkness in which to hide her 
rioting emotions. 5 

Ross: stared after her, uncertain what 
to do. Old Thad decided for him— 


_ seized his rangy shoulders and gave him 


a vigorous doorward shove. 

As he went through the Alamo portals 
into the night, Ross heard behind him . 
the voice of Wild Bill boom out: 

“All hands to the bar for a drink on 
me! And if any jasper wants to bet 
me there ain’t going to be a wedding 
in this man’s town right soon, I'll lay 
him ten to one!” 

Five minutes later, Ross Drennan 
could have assured Wild Bill Hickok 
that he was betting on a sure thing. 





FREIGHTERS TAXED 
REIGHTING goods into Santa Fe in the days when it was Mexican territory 


brought fortunes to many a “mule skinner.” 


Such were the profits to be 


made in this business that the Mexican governor recognized it as a legitimate 


business worthy of a tax. 


è 
And what a tax! -In 1839, every wagon of supplies entering Santa Fe had 


to pay a tax of $500! 


But Yankee ingenuity was not to be downed. When a wagon train neared 


the city, the number of wagons were reduced by burning, or were taken apart and 
buried, to be dug up on the way back ; the goods piled high on the remaining wagons. 

As there were no stipulations as to the size of the wagons or the amount they 
could carry, bigger wagons were built. In this manner, the same amount of goods 
could be carried for a lesser tax. 


A case of being right and 
wrong at the same time! 
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DIAMOND SPOT 


By Wilfred 


Bear Spring Canyon, 
Thursday morning, 
DEAR ZACK: 

Excuse this letter for being so short 
this morning, because I am rushing 
around like a sheepherder dodging a 
bathtub on account of being in such an 
awful hurry. 

Zack, what I want to say is: you bet- 
ter come over here real quick. I mean, 
you’d better come, if there ain’t another 
letter from me to-morrow saying that 
everything is all right again. Because 
if I don’t write in the morning, I expect 
to be dead. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Your brother, 
Tom HALSTEAD. 


McCormick 


P. S. Don’t worry none, because I’ve 
got both guns oiled up in good shape for 
old Lem Tucker, and I can whip him 
with my own fists if he wants some of 
that, too. FH: 


Bear Spring Canyon, 
Friday morning. 
DEAR ZACK: 
Well, nothing has happened yet, but 
I sure look for this place to get hotter 
than a chili pepper in August pretty 
soon. Just about any minute, too. 
Zack, do you remember old Lem 
Tucker—tall, hungry-looking jasper that 
usually wears a black sateen shirt and 
a floppy-rimmed old hat of the same 
color? - Well, in case you don’t recall 
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old Lem to mind, he’s the jasper that 
runs all those Herefords in the next 
canyon south of me. 

Lem used to be a good sort. Him 
and me has neighbored together for 
twenty-three straight years. Plenty of 
argument, you understand, because old 
Lem’s got a head so hard you could 
straighten horseshoe nails on it without 
him even flinching. 

Anyhow, what I started to say—Lem’s 
gone bad lately. Plumb bad. 

He’s a regular, low-down calf thief 
—and that’s exactly what I called him, 
too—a flat-footed, slimy-blooded, fish- 
faced old son of a drunk rattlesnake— 
the lowest that ever poked a foot in stir- 
rup leather. Them’s exactly the words 
I turned loose, and I’m here to swear 
it’s gospel truth. 

Well, like you can guess, things start 
popping right away. Quick as I said 
that, old Lem claws for his gun, but I 
reaches over and slaps him right on the 
kisser. I don’t know exactly what 
would have happened next, because his 
bronc spooked about that time and 
pitches off down the canyon with him as 
fast as it can jump. 

That’s the last I seen of Lem, but 
“Bigfoot” Martin’s kid has just rode 
over on his burro and says that: Lem is 
ready to shoot me on sight the next time 
he sees me. 

Now, I reckon you remember Lem 
Tucker? Well, whenever Lem throws 
one of his mad spells, it usually takes 
fifty men and forty dogs to get him 
headed off. And that’s just exactly 
the fix he’s in now—mad as a sore-eyed 
bull in a red shirt factory, and dead set 
on killing me for exposing his wicked- 
ness. 

So, if you don’t hear from me again 
to-morrow, you better hurry over and 
take care of my estate, because if old 
Lem was the last man in the world, I 
wouldn’t run from the old skinflint, and 
I’m ready for him—six-gun bullets, or 
“bare fists It don’t matter two whoops 
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in hell to me which he wants, either. I’m 
just that sore myself. 

Zack, I just noticed a cloud of dust 
coming up the trail from his direction, 
so I am sending the Martin kid on to 
mail this letter in a hurry. 

Don’t worry none. The reason this 
last paragraph looks different is on ac- 
count of my pencil, which ain’t none too 
good, and not because my hand is shak- 
ing any. 

Don’t worry none, but you better 
hurry over if I don’t write you again 
to-morrow. 

Tom. 


Bear Spring Canyon, 
Friday afternoon. 
DEAR ZACK: 

Excuse this letter for coming so quick 
after the last one, but a lot of water 
has passed under the bridge since I 
scribbled them few lines, and the sheriff 
and everybody has gone, leaving, me 
alone for the time being. 

Zack, I feel about as cheap aid as 
guilty as a sheepherder in heaven, the 
way things has turned out. 

Tell you how it happened 

That cloud of dust—maybe I wrote 
you about it—turned out to be Sheriff 
Henry Nail. So by the time Henry 
gets off his horse and strolls up to the 
front door, I’ve got my old six-guns 
hanging on a nail in the kitchen, just 
like nothing had ever happened to make 
me want to shoot Lem for being a calf 
thief. 

Well, the sheriff is just passing 
through, and I ask him to have a bite 
to eat with me. You know Henry! I 
reckon the three things he likes best in 
the world are breakfast and dinner and 
supper ! 

Anyhow, it ain’t very long till I’m 
busy putting a pan full of bread in the 
oven, and Henry is bending over some 
bacon with a butcher knife. 

Then I hear a yell. Without think- 
ing, like some damned greenhorn, I hur- 
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ried outside to see who’s dropped in. 

I sure found out! 

Old Lem Tucker is setting there by 
the gate, and his gray eyes looks colder 
than a dog’s nose on a January mid- 
night. He’s holding the bridle reins in 
his left hand, I notice, and his right- 
hand fingers are caressing the butt of a 
cedar-handled forty-four that wasn’t 
meant for anything except business. 

Old Lem’s sandy mustache wriggles 
some, and directly he starts to talk. 

“Tom,” he snarls, the words hissing 
out between his two front teeth like 
steam from a coffee pot, “I rode over 
to kill you!” 

Well, I wasn’t’ scared much, but the 
words made my old heart act sorta queer 
just the same. 

“You won’t do that,” I warns him. 
“T ain’t carrying a gun myself. You 
can’t shoot an unarmed man.” 


“You're not tied here,’ he answers. ~ 


“Go get you a gun—or forty guns! PI 
wait !” 

“Now, see here, Lem,” I argues, real 
soberlike. ‘We've got to forget our 
little trouble for the time being, be- 
cause——” 

“Tf you won't get that gun,” he inter- 
rupts, “I’m going to kill me a cowardly 
dog right now!” 

Saying that, he jerks the big forty- 
four from its holster, and I find my- 
self looking into the wrong end of a 
nasty pair of sights. I begins edging 
backward, throwing up one hand. With 
the other, I point toward the house. 

“Lem,” I explains, “the sheriff is sit- 
ting inside that kitchen. You'll never 
get away. Hell hang- you for cold- 
blooded murder. Wait till some other 
time.” 

The gun snout shakes a little, and 
drops lower. Old Lem stares at me like 
maybe he thinks I’m lying to him. 

“The sheriff!” he mutters, mostly to 
himself. “Is Henry Nail really inside 
that doghouse ?” 

Well, before either one of us can say 


one word more, the sheriff himself pokes 
his own head out the door. 

“Howdy, Lem!” he calls. “Dinner’s 
about ready! Won’t you come in and 
have a clean bite with us?” 

Old Lem Tucker shakes his head. 
“No,” he growls. “I guess I'll be rid- 
ing along home.” Then he glares down 
at me, and both eyes are squinted so 
close together that you can’t hardly see 
the eyeballs. 

“Tom,” he grits, “nobody but a yel- 
low tattler would crawl behind the sher- 
iff for protection, in a man-to-man 
fracas like ours. You're a sneaky, two- 
faced coward, and the next time I catch 
you away from a 

Well, that makes me plenty sore, and 
I reckon my own eyes must have done 
a little squinting on their own account. 

“Lem Tucker,’ I butts in, “you nor 
any other calf rustler is gonna talk to 
me like that, and if you'll just crawl 
down from that nag, Pll whale forty 
kinds of hell plumb out of your dirty 
carcass! Are you game?” 

And that’s just exactly what I tells 
him. Every word! 

But Lem just laughs—one of them 
grating laughs that seems to come from 
a man’s teeth instead of his throat. 

“Fine chance!” he sneers. “You've 
got that sheriff posted here, just to see 
that you don’t get hurt. No, thanks! 
I guess I'll be riding along. But,” he 
adds, spitting to one side and wiping 
his chin on his black shirt-sleeve, “T’ll 
catch you away from your bodyguard 
one of these days, and we'll see how 
much nerve you’ve got—you yellow tat- 
tler! We'll see if there’s any-———” 

Right there, he goes too damned far! 

I made a jump for his bridle reins, 
but I ain’t quite quick enough. Lem 
jerks the bronc sidewise, and rides off 
about thirty yards. Then he turns in 
the saddle. 

“The best way to fight fire,” he calls 
back at me, “is to use more fire.” 

“What do you mean?” I growls. 
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But old Lem don’t provide any an- 
_swer. He just rides off, shrugging his 
shoulders and acting wise as a- hound 
pup that’s been sucking eggs on the sly. 

Zack, what do you reckon Lem meant 
—fight fire with more fire? It’s both- 
ered me some, because that old coot does 
get a smart idea about once every five 
years, and he’s about due for another 
one. 

‘So that’s the way things stand to date. 

Your brother, 
Tom. 

P. S. The sheriff never seemed to 
guess a thing. After taking on about 
forty gallons of dinner, he goes on about 
his business. Or, maybe somebody 
else’s business. Ha! Ha! 

E-H: 

P. S. (2) Cant help wondering 
about that “fight fire with fire” idea. Do 
you reckon that old coot has got some- 
thing up his sleeve with the sheriff 
maybe? 

Lawson County Jail, 
Saturday morning. 
ZACK: 

Do you know what that slimy-blooded, 
fish-faced old calf-stealing whelp has 
gone and done? He’s landed me in jail, 
hang his dirty, wicked heart anyhow! 
The sheriff says I can write you a let- 
ter, if I make it snappy. 

Here he comes now. 


Aik 


Sunday afternoon, 
Still in jail. 
DEAR ZACK: 

Excuse this letter for asking, but have 
you ever been in jail very, much your- 
self—especially for something you 
didn’t do in the first place? Well, it’s 
awful. 

I’ve tramped up and down this adobe 
corral like a locoed bear, until it seems 
like old Lem Tucker is grinning: at me 
from every spiderweb on the wall—and 
that’s plenty. But that ain’t all! 

This afternoon being Sunday, some 
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ladies from the city up north came in 
here and sang some songs, and one of 
them starts to pray a little, but she 
don’t get very far. 

About the time she turns loose the 
words, “this pore sinner,” I turns loose 
some words on my own account. After 
that, they hurry away immediately, and 
most of them was holding their hands 
in their ears, like maybe they was dig- 
ging for ticks. Ha! ‘Ha! 

Zack, if I ever do get out of this law 
corral, I’m not going to stop at plain 
murder of old Lem Tucker. That 
would be letting him off too light. 
` I'm going to kick the seat of his pants 
clear up into his shoulders, and then 
laugh at him for becoming humpbacked. 
And that ain’t all I’m going to do, either. 
Not by a long sight! I was just think- 
ing this afternoon how—— 

But that can wait. 

As one brother to another, maybe 
you’d rather have me tell you how this 
all came about? So, for the time being, 
I'll try and make myself forget how 
much I’d like to run a red-hot poker 
down.old Lem’s goozle. And I’ll try to 
explain that your brother ain’t really a 
calf thief. 

That’s the charge, Zack. Old Lem 
has had me locked up for calf stealing. 
I think they called it, “the willful and 
malicious detention from its rightful 
owner, of one white-faced heifer calf, 
same being marked with a diamond spot 
on its left jaw.” 

And, Zack, I don’t want you to think 
Tm worrying none, but what can they 
do with a man that’s found guilty of 
such a batch of grammar? 

I hope it ain’t “life,” because I want 
to be spry enough when I finally get 
loose to lick the tar out of But 
there I go again! Too bad, too. The 
only reason I sorta hate to feel this way 
about Lem Tucker is on account of his 
old maid sister that lives there with them 
in 








Excuse this letter, Zach, but there 
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ain’t any eraser on this pencil, and I 
want that last sentence wiped out. I 
mean the one about Miss Cora Tucker 
being an old maid. Of course, she’s 
never been married yet, but she’s a heap 
prettier than lots of these young fillies 
that—— 

Zack, I started to tell you about this 
calf-stealing business, and I swear I 
won't get sidetracked this time, because 
that’s a sign of brain softening, and I 
“never expect to get like Slim Daley’s kid 
went. Too bad, wasn’t it? About the 
kid, I mean. The kid was always sorta 
bright, when he was a little shaver, and 
now—— 

Hell! There I go again. 

Zack, the sheriff has just poked his 
head inside the door and growled some- 
thing about me taking all day, so I bet- 
ter hurry up and finish. Don’t see what 
it matters to him, but he keeps acting 
nervous, like a tinhorn gambler in 
church. 

Anyhow, if I’m still cooped up in the 
morning, I’ll write you and tell all about 
the whole thing. But until then, I’m 
just repeating that I’m an innocent man, 
and that the real calf thief is old Lem 
Tucker, the fish-faced old horse’s neck! 

Hoping you are the same, 

Your brother, 
Tom. 

P.S. Zack, I’ve got a hunch that 
Henry Nail—he’s the sheriff—has got a 
crush on Miss Cora, but don’t say a 
word to any of your women folks. It 
might get back to Henry some way, and 
he’ll nail my hide to the wall sure. But 
I’m holding my chin up and all that 
stuff, but it sure looks like they’ve got 
me hog-tied and hobbled already. I 
don’t know who they got picked for the 
jury, but I don’t reckon it’s going to 
make a heap of difference, one way or 
the other. : 

Lem Tucker—the sneaking old fox— 
has got things fixed so bad against me, 
that I’m almost thinking that maybe I 
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am a calf thief, after all. Not really, 
you know—but just doubting a little bit. 

It’s a mixed-up affair, Zack. And 
I’m going to hand you the whole set of 
facts, so maybe you can tell which one 
of us is still a gentletaen, and which one 
is nothing but a low-down calf .thief. 

Here’s exactly how it happened: 

Do you remember where our canyon 
forks with the one that runs past the 
Tucker place? Well, there used to be 
quite a bog hole where the two streams 
meet, and there still is. 

Tuesday, it was a month ago, I hap- 
pened past there about sundown and 
heard a powerful lot of bawling from 
a young calf. Being naturally curious, 
like dad and the rest of you boys used 
to say about me considerable, I rode to 
the edge of the bog hole and proceeded 
to investigate. 

And, Zack, that’s what caused all the 
trouble. If I’d rode on home and paid 
no attention, I’d be a free man to-day, 
instead of being the worst enemy Miss 
Cora’s brother has got, and being locked 
up here, I can’t even tell her how it 
came about. 

Anyhow, when I reached the edge of 
that bog hole, there’s one of my TH Bar 
cows, mired down to her stomach in 
mud. On the bank is her calf—a slick 
little heifer, with a funny diamond- 
shaped spot on its left jaw. 

Well, it was quite a job getting the old 
mammy out, and I had to work like a 
long-shanked steer in fly time before I 
finally made it. The lasso settled around 
her horns on my first throw, like you’d 
expect. But she was sure stuck in that 
mud, and it was all my horse could do 
to drag her to solid ground, where she 
staggers to her feet. She acts plenty 
weak, but I figured she’d pull through, 
and the calf don’t waste a minute at 
gathering around the festive board, as 
the preacher used to say, 

And, Zack, right here is where the 
real trouble begun, only I can’t write 
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any more just now as the sheriff is wad- 
dling down the hall toward me. 
(One hour later) 

Zack, I guess I’ve gone plumb crazy, 
but I just told that sheriff something 
that may cause my britches to get 
ripped, but I don’t care if it does. I 
told him enough that he busted out of 
this joint, like cow-punchers stampede 
from a camp fire when somebody has 
thrown a handful of loaded shells into 
the coals. 

He’d come in here, you see, offering 

to drop all charges and see that I was 
let loose from jail. That’s what he of- 
_ fered. 
' But here’s what he asked: That I 
sell out my stuff, muy pronto, and quit 
the country for good. Said it was for 
the best interests of all concerned, and 
that sort of rot. 

Zack, do you know what that schem- 
ing old walrus has got up his sleeve? 
I do! 

It’s Miss Cora Tucker! 

He’s got the far-fetched idea that she 
would make a good Mrs. Sheriff, or 
words to that effect—and she would, 
too—only he’ll never get her as long as 
I’m around, and I think he’s begun to 
know it. 3 

That’s where the rub comes, Zack. 
While I’m cooped up here, helpless as 
a hog with a wheelbarrow, this two-bit 
officer is really giving Miss Cora a rush, 
and there’s nothing I can do but grind 
my teeth together and cuss the day that 
ever allowed that little diamond-spotted 
` heifer to make trouble between me and 
old Lem. 

Which reminds me that I ain’t told 
you about how the ruckus really come 
to a head. . 

Well, last Wednesday morning, I’d 
saddled up “Tumbleweed” and was rid- 
ing over to Miss Cora’s. Down where 
the canyon makes that fork I was tell- 
ing you about, I noticed an awful smell, 
and pretty soon find that mammy cow 
where she’s died from being in the bog 


too long. But the calf ain’t nowhere’s 
about. 

Three. hundred yards, maybe a quar- 
ter, inside old Lem’s pasture gate, what 
do you reckon I found? 

Correct the first time—if you guessed 
it—was that little heifer with the dia- 
mond spot on its left jaw! That’s 
what it was. : 

But the heifer’s wearing something 
else. It’s got a Quarter Circle H, 
freshly burned on its right shoulder, and 
any cowman knows that Lem Tucker is 
the only man which runs that brand. 

Well, at first I just sat there and 
grinned. I just figured, you see, that 
old Lem had made a mistake. Pretty 
soon here comes Lem himself, loping 
toward me on a big, raw-boned gray. I 
cocks one knee up over my saddle horn, 
and waits. I’m just rolling myself a 
smoke, when he jerks to a stop on the 
other side of the little diamond-spotted 
calf. 

“Howdy, neighbor!” he calls. 

“Howdy, you old rustler!” I responds, 
winking one eye to show him that I 
ain't all serious. “You must be hard 
up for calves!” 

Lem takes a quick look at little dia- 
mond-spotted calf before he tackles an 
answer. Then he laughs, sorta uneasy. 

“If youre trying to claim this calf 
of mine,” he says, shifting sidewise 
in his saddle, “you’ve got another think 
coming. This calf belongs to me—al- 
ways did belong to me—and always will 
belong to me.” 

“Wrong!” I corrects him. “It’s a lit- 
tle dogie of mine that lost its mammy 
in the bog hole back there. You’ve 
made a mistake, Lem. I'd know this 
calf anywhere. Of course, since the 
job is already done, you can keep the 
little devil because he ain’t really worth 
much, and. fe 

With that, old Lem puffs up like a 
bean-fed toad. He shakes a finger at 
me, and his face is about the color of 


day-old liver. 
RICE—6 
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“Listen, you rattle-brained yahoot!” 
he growls. “I’m not taking a damn 
thing as a gift! That calf belongs to 
me. And if there’s any giving done 
around here, I’m the jasper that will do 
it! That calf’s mine!” 

“Wrong!” I insists, beginning to get 
a little sore myself. “The crittur’s 
mammy died back there in——” 

“The calf’s mother,” old Lem inter- 
rupted, “is an old cow of mine that we 
call, ‘Brindle Face’! Cora has been 
keeping her shut up in the corrals to 
feed for the past couple of weeks, and 
this same, exact, identical calf has been 
with her every minute of the time until 
this morning. Then I turned them both 
out to rustle for themselves. And if 
you try to claim that I’d lie about——” 

But there ain’t any use writing you 
all that stuff, Zack. You know old Lem 
Tucker—hard-headed as the Great 
Stone Face we used to read about in 
the school books. 

And the only thing that stops a fight, 
then and there, is that bronc horse of 
his which proceeds to take old Lem from 
the field of battle with both Lem’s hands 
wrapped around the saddle horn. And 
the last I see of him, the horse is still 
pitching. š 

Well, the first thing I do, is to throw 
a loop around the little dogie calf and 
start for home. I’ve done wrote you the 
rest, and here I am. 

The trial is set for nine in the morn- 
ing. And, Zack, things sure look bad. 
If I don’t write you, some time to-mor- 
row, address my next letters to. 

Mr. Tom HALSTEAD. 
C/O The Warden, 
State Penitentiary. 

P.S. Zack, when you come over to 
straighten out my estate for me, try to 
get word to Miss Cora Tucker that I am 
damned sorry about—better not say, 


‘damned,’ Zack. Tell her something else 


that means the same thing, only dif- 
ferent. 
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Monday noon, 
Chaves County jail. 
Dear ZACK: 

Things look awful bad. 

We had the trial this morning, and 
the jury has gone out to eat a bite be- 
fore bringing back the verdict. I 
couldn’t eat a smear myself. 

There’s a plate full of beans and some 
corn bread setting on the floor close to 
my bed, but I feel like a grain-floun- 
dered horse, and nothing looks good 
any more. Least of all, my chances. 

Seems like I don’t even dare shut my 
eyes, because those penitentiary doors 
keep popping up in front of me, and I 
guess it won’t be very long until they 
do, either. 

Zack, things went just exactly like I 
expected, only a lot worse. Of course, 
I kept my chin up in the air like a proud, 
cutting horse, but my old heart was 
really heavier than honeymoon biscuits 
just the same. 

While I’m waiting for the clock to 
strike, “one,” I’ll try and tell you what 
happened. Because, afterward, I may 
not have any more chances, as they say 
that my warden is going to be an awful 
strict man up at the pen. 

Zack, I’m sure glad that you wasn’t 
on the jury this morning. I must have 
looked awful bad to those fellows, and 
my story of the affair sure sounded 
plenty weak. I'll admit that myself. 

You see, old Lem Tucker is the first 
one to take the witness chair: He tells 
his side of the yarn, and then the judge 
calls for me to begin the defense, or 
something of that kind. 

Anyhow, I give it to. them—right 
from the shoulder—just exactly as 
things had really happened and every 
word was the gospel truth. 

Well, so far, we were about even, and 
I could see that the jury was plumb 
puzzled, not knowing which one to be- 
lieve, and which one to think is the 
damned liar. 

Then old Lem Tucker reaches up his 
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sleeve and pulls out an ace-in-the-hole. 

And it’s a dandy, too. It sure ripped 
my britches, Zack—spoiled my yarn en- 
tirely, and made me look like some over- 
grown kid that’s been caught in the 
pantry. ` 

TIl tell you about it. 

With everything about even so far, 
old Lem Tucker straightens to his feet, 
mysterious as an old she cat with a batch 
of fresh kittens hidden out somewheres, 
and strides over to the judge’s table. 

“Your honor,” Lem says, “I’d just 
like to ask you and the jury to step out- 
side for a few minutes. The boys and 
myself have prepared a surprise.” 

“Never mind the surprise,” growls 
“the judge. “Proceed with the trial!” 
He points at the chair which Lem has 
just emptied. 

But old Lem don’t make a move. In- 
stead, he shakes his head, grinning 
some. 

“Your honor,” he continues, “this is 
some more of the evidence. It’s some 
proof that old ‘hide-behind-the-sheriff’ 
Halstead, otherwise known as the de- 
fendant here, won’t even try to deny. 
Will your honor give us the chance ?” 

Well, the judge and old Lem stare 
one another in the eye for a spell, like 
a couple of jealous bucks getting ready 
to smash their heads together, and then 
the judge weakens. Hes got a cu- 
riosity streak of his own, you see. 

We all go outside, the sheriff hang- 
ing on to my arm like I was a damned 
thief or something. 

Along the west side of the courthouse 
is a big cottonwood tree, and old Lem 
plants us there while he steps out in 
front of the whole crowd. 

He pokes a couple of fingers in his 
mouth, and whistles—real loud. 

You oughta seen what happened, 
Zack. He had it all framed up per- 
fectly. 

Quick as old Lem whistled, he has a 
cowboy at the north end of Main Street 
turn loose a cow, and one at the south 


end turn loose a calf which they’ve been 
holding with ropes. 

Well, the two critturs stand there and 
bawl for a minute, the first thing, and 
then they start together at a high trot. 
The cow and calf meet about halfway 
in the block, right in front of Garner’s 
Mercantile store with the glass windows. 

Zack, that cow was an old brindle- 
faced crittur with Lem Tucker’s Quar- 
ter Circle H on her right shoulder. And 
the calf, was the same, exact, identical, 
little diamond-spotted one that I’ve been 
writing you about so often! 

And what kind of a damned show do 
you reckon they put on, right in front 
of the jury and everybody? 

Well, it ain’t necessary for two old 
cowmen like me and you to go into 
particulars, but if I say that, “lunch was 
served on the grounds,” maybe you'll 
get what I mean. 

So you can guess what sort of a hit 
that made with the jury. It don’t do me 
a bit of good, afterward, to explain that 
some mothers and some calves aren’t 
always particular about that nursing 
business, because one look at that jury’s 
face is plenty to show that they’re al- 
ready counting me the calf thief, and 
old Lem Tucker as the man who has 
been sinned against. 

And now I am setting here, waiting 
for the time when that sheriff is soon 
going to lead me back to the courtroom 
to hear the jury’s verdict that I am a 
low-down calf thief. 

Zack; I wouldn’t mind so much, ifi 
wasn’t on account of Miss Cora Tucker. 
She’s been out of town for quite a spell, 
but old Lem said that she would be on 
hand this afternoon in case the judge 
wanted any more witnesses. The judge 
agrees that it might be a good idea, but ` 
I set my foot down on the whole thing. 

I told him nothing doing, even if I 
have to go to the pen for life, because it 
ain’t any place for a lady in a court- 
house. Especially, a lady like Miss 
Cora. 
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It’s awful tough, Zack—her being in 
danger of getting married to Sheriff 
Henry Nail after I’m gone, but I reckon 
there’s worse men. 

Your brother, 
Tom. 


P.S. It’s all over, Zack. The sheriff . 


just stopped me before I got done writ- 
ing, so I could hear what the jury had 
decided. They said I was guilty, Zack. 
I can’t—— 

Zack, I can’t seem to write any more. 
Good-bye—Tom. 


Monday night, 
AT HOME AGAIN! 
DEAR ZACK: 

I’m so tickled I can hardly see what 
is being wrote, but I’ve got to tell you 
about it, right away and quick! 

Zack, do you reckon I am asleep and 
just dreaming all this stuff? Ill put it 
down on paper and see if it looks as 
good as it feels to be out of jail. 

That’s exactly where I am at—out of 
jail! 

In case you don’t believe how it hap- 
pened, I will try and tell you. 

This afternoon, Miss Cora Tucker 
gets back from her trip and somebody 
tells her about me being a calf thief on 
account of that little diamond-spotted 
dogie. Well, that’s the beginning. 

In less time than the words can drop 
off my pencil, she has busted into the 
judge’s office and told him a thing or 
two mighty quick, and is demanding that 
I be turned loose as a respectable, law- 
abiding citizen—which, of course, I 
really am. 

Anyhow, she explains all about the 
calf stealing. 

It seems that she was driving along 
in one of old Lem’s buckboard wagons 
several weeks ago and found this little 
dogie calf about dead on account of los- 
ing its mammy in the bog hole. 

‘Being a woman, Miss Cora can’t 
stand the sight, so she carries the’ calf 

home with her and tries to make old 
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Brindle Face give it some supper. But | 
old Brindle Face, at that time, has got 
a young daughter of her own, and don’t 
crave the idea of going into the restau- 
rant business. 

Well, old Lem ain’t there to help any, 
so Miss Cora does some thinking of her 
own. She finally ties the little diamond- 
spotted dogie close to the other calf, and 
leaves them in the pen with the old 
mammy. The scheme works. 

Old Brindle Face can’t fight the dogie 
off, without starving her own calf, so 
she finally gives in and becomes gener- 
ous. Two days later, her own calf dies, 
and after that the little diamond-spotted 
calf has a lunch room all to herself. > 

But before Miss Cora gets a chance 
to explain to old Lem, she is called over . 
into Eddy County 6n a hurry case to 
help a sick woman. That’s where old 
Lem steps in. He brands the calf and 
turns it loose. 

Well, Zack. I have bought me a new 
suit of clothes, and if everything turns 
out to be a pretty day to-morrow, Miss 
Cora has promised that we can take a 
ride together. 

So I can hardly wait. 

Your brother, 
Tom. 


Bear Spring Canyon, 
Saturday night. 
Dear ZACK: 

I have just been talking to Mr. Lem- 
uel Tucker, and he says that it’ would 
be nice if you could come over to the 
wedding that he is giving Thursday 
morning in honor of me.and Miss Cora 
who expect to get spliced at that time. 
We both hope you can come, as a good 
time is expected by all. 

Your loving brother, 
Tom. 

P. S. There will be plenty to eat for 
everybody, as Lem and me are going to 
butcher our little diamond-spotted calf 
on account of the big barbecue dinner 
afterward. Be sure and come. T. H. 





A 
Noveleite 





STOLEN WATERS 


CHAPTER I. 
A BRANDED MAN. 


ROUBLE clouded “Tex” Cor- 
bett’s gray eyes as he identified 
the two riders approaching him. 

His powerful frame shifted slightly in 
the saddle, but he kept the roan on the 
trail, moved ahead steadily. 

It was inevitable that he would en- 
counter “Apache” Pinard sooner or 
later. But it was just his tough luck 
that when it did occur it caught him 
without his .45. 


Dust lifted in the dry, hot air. The 
two horsemen rode up swiftly, then 
spun their mounts sidewise until they 
blocked the trail. Tex Corbett stopped 
the roan, hand steady on the reins. 

“Sefior Corbett, I believe. What an 
unexpected pleasure.” Thin lips drew 
back from shining, white teeth as 
Apache Pinard bowed with mock cour- 
tesy. His black eyes flashed evilly in 
a face tanned to a mahogany hue. 

“T heard you’d been turned loose, 
Apache,” Corbett said steadily. “I’ve 
been expectin’ a call.” 





By Harold A. Davis 


The course of true love may never run smooth—but a 
ranny discovered a watercourse to be just as erratic! 


“I knew you would, Señor.” 

“Go ahead an’ salivate him and get it 
over with,” growled his companion. A 
AS snapped into his hand. “If you 
don’t, I will.” 

Apache turned a reproving stare on 
the other. “But no, Suds, pleasantries 
always must be exchanged, even when 
a killin’ is contemplated.” 

Tex Corbett’s hand were moist as 
perspiration broke out suddenly. Death 
was in the air. Apache Pinard’s soft 
words covered a burning hate. And 
“Suds” Leggard, small and insignificant 
as he appeared. had a reputation as a 


swift and deadly gunman. 

“I’m not heeled, Apache,” Corbett 
said quietly, 

The other’s grin widened. “So I ob- 
served. That makes my task easier. 
An’ you’re goin’ to die. If——’” 

“If what?” the big waddie snapped. 
The roan shifted nervously. Almost 
unnoticed it drew closer to Apache. 

“Tf you’d shown judgment two years 
ago this wouldn’t have come up,” 
Pinard said swiftly. The smile had 
gone from his face, his eyes narrowed. 
“Two years ago when I offered to buy 
your ranch, you refused——” 
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“An’ then you took a shot at me,” 
Corbett broke in dryly. “You tried to 
bushwhack me first, then tried to rustle 
my cattle.” 

“Now the country isn’t big enough 
for both o’ us,” Apache went on 
smoothly. “You won’t run, I know, 
$e 

“So you’re goin’ to kill me, huh? 
My answer now is the same as it was 
two years ago: Go to hell!” 

Rage darkened the other’s face. One 
hand darted to the black butt of his 
six-gun. 

Corbett jabbed spurs into the roan. 
It leaped ahead, crashed into Apache’s 
piebald, half threw its rider. 

Suds Leggard’s gun came up, spat 
lead. But Corbett had moved too 
quickly. The bullet sang harmlessly by 
his head. Then one big arm shot out, 
yanked Apache Pinard from his saddle, 
held him helpless, feet kicking in the 
air. Corbett’s right fist yanked the six- 
gun from the other’s hand, held it at 
his hip. 

“Drop that gun, Suds!” 

For a moment the small man hesi- 
tated, then obeyed. Apache’s body 
shielded Corbett ; Suds knew he had no 
chance. : 

Corbett dropped Apache, swung from 
the saddle after him. He threw shells 
from Suds’s gun, tossed it to him. 

“Now get,” he said savagely. “I'll 
leave your gun in town for you later, 
Apache. But the next time I run into 
you two, you won't get off so easy!” 
^ “The next time IIl shoot first and 
talk afterwards,” Apache snarled. He 
swung astride the piebald, applied spurs 
viciously. Suds Leggard opened his 
mouth as if to speak, then snapped his 
lips together and followed. 


ORBETT mounted and turned in 
his saddle, watching the two ride 
away. Slowly the tension went 

out of his big frame, but a frown came 
-to his broad, flat face. 
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He’d been close to death, too close 
for comfort. From now on he’d watch 
his step. Only because the two out- 
laws had been caught napping, think- 
ing him powerless, had he saved him- 
self this time. 

Apache Pinard was a strange com- 
bination. He really had little Indian 
blood in him. His father had been 
Spanish, and a real gentleman. But the 
small strain of Indian had not mixed 
well with hot Latin blood. Apache was 
a renegade. 

Suds Leggard was merely border 
trash—but he was dangerous. No one 
disputed that. 

“An’ they wanted my ranch once, I 
wonder why?” Corbett mused. 

‘He understood why the two hated 
him—that had been an outgrowth of © 
Apache’s unsuccessful effort to buy his 
land. When Corbett had refused to 
sell they had started out to make life 
difficult for him. 

He’d been fired at from ambush; 
fences had been cut. Then they had 
attempted to rustle part of his herd— 
and there they had slipped. Corbett 
had caught them, and they’d been sent 
to prison. 

They should still be in prison, he 
thought. But they weren’t. With time 
off for good behavior they were out, 
bent on revenge. 

He chuckled grimly, spoke to the 
roan and started on down the trail. 
Did they still want his ranch, he won- 
dered? There was no reason why any 
one should. He certainly hadn’t made 
a fortune with it. Quite the contrary 
in fact. 

Only with luck would he get out of 
debt this season after two bad years, 
The grass was coming up good now, 
and the calf crop had been large. If 
he could only hold.on, he might make it. 
_ But even that was going to be diff- 
cult. To-day he’d managed to pay the 
bank some of the interest he owed. 
Not much, but enough so his note 
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_ wouldn’t be pressed. Of course, that 
hadn’t left him much cash for tobacco 
or coffee, but he could stand that until 
roundup time, if it would save his 
ranch. r 

Certainly his layout was nothing to 
make Apache and Suds want to kill 
him in order to get it. And other 
spreads were on the market, if land was 
all the two wanted. 

Corbett skirted a small clump of 
trees, neared his ranch. The burning 
sun was dropping. His cabin, nestled 
under tall cottonwoods, looked inviting. 
Once a river had run behind where the 
cabin now stood. That had been years 
before—before a  cloudburst had 
changed its course. The river was 
gone, but the big trees remained. 

It was a lohely spot for a man by 
himself. But perhaps he wouldn’t al- 
ways be alone. Maybe Dorothy Hark- 
ness would share his home with him 
some day, if the roundup was good. 


IFTING the saddle from the roan, 
then tossing out some feed, Cor- 
bett got his rifle and started down 

the old river bed. A cottontail would 
go good for supper, and it would help 
conserve the small supply of canned 
food he still had. At his hip he car- 
ried Apache’s .45. From now on he’d 
go heeled. The next time he. met 
Apache, lead would fly. 

Weird shadows filtered through the 
trees, danced on the sand. Trees 
_ creaked as a faint breeze stirred them 
with the coming of dusk. The old river 
bed was not a cheerful place; it was 
gloomy and forbidding. 

At twilight, under the queer spell of 
the trees, you could almost believe the 
rumors old-timers told about, Corbett 
thought. For it was in this vicinity 
that a wagon train was supposed to have 
vanished, sometime in the late 60’s, van- 
ished without a trace of wagon, horse, 
or the fifty or more skilled plainsmen 
-~ who had been with the train. 
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Indians had been blamed, but there 
had been no proof. When searchers 
had set out to learn the fate of the 
wagon train-and men, they had found 
nothing. | Wheel marks had been 
washed away by the same cloudburst 
that had changed the course of the river. 

A smail rabbit hopped into view, then 

started to race away. Corbett’s rifle 
cracked. 
_ And as if that had been a signal, the 
earth shook. A terrific blast of noise 
tore through the trees, deafened the 
eardrums. 

Tex Corbett jumped, a puzzled ex- 
pression on his flat face. The explo- 
sion had seemed to come from the south, 
over toward the Harkness ranch. 

He ran forward, picking his way 
through the underbrush that rose from 
the old river bed. Then he halted, and 
his eyes widened. There was another 
sound now, a faint, whispering sound 
that seemed to be coming nearer. 

The bushes ahead of him were shak- 
ing queerly. A moulten, grayish pen- 
cil moved along the sand. The whis- 
pering grew to a dull, angry roar. 
Bushes crumpled. 

Corbett turned, raced toward the 
closest shore, just as a wall of water 
swept toward him. He reached the bank 
barely in time. Behind him the wave 
of water roared on, filling a channel’ 
that had been dry for many decades. 

For a moment the -waddie’s mouth 
hung open, and he stared at the run- 
ning water with blank wonder on his 
flat face. Then his lips clamped to- 
gether. 

That explosion could have meant only 
one thing. Some one had used dyna- 
mite to change the course of the river. 
It no longer ran through the Harkness’s 
ranch, It ran through his. 

He dropped the rifle, loped forward 
with the awkward stride of a cowboy 
afoot. He was near the edge of his 
holdings, and the river had forked just 
beyond. 


The trees thinned; running became 
easier. Ahead of him he could see a 
cloud of dust, dust evidently raised by 
the blast that had changed the course 
of the river again. 

Lungs straining for air, he slowed 
to a walk, pulled the .45 from its hol- 
ster, examined it. There was no telling 
what he might run into when he reached 
the scene of the explosion. 

Cautiously he circled, slipped back 
into the trees and underbrush, and 
wormed his way ahead. He held the 
six-gun in his hand, eyes hard. 


STARTLED exclamation came 
from between tight lips. He 
could see the river again now, 
could see where the blast had occurred. 

No wonder the ground had shaken. 
Many sticks of dynamite must have 
been used. An entire section of a sand- 
stone cliff had been ripped loose to 
drop across the stream, completely 
damming its flow, and forcing it to re- 
turn to its old bed. 

Those rocks had held the water back 
for a few moments, until the river could 
climb over the dirt and brush to leap 
forward in a swing that ‘had sent it 
thundering across Corbett’s land. 

A river had been stolen, had been 
given to him. But why, and by whom? 
He shook his head. There was no logi- 
cal reason. Of course, he was glad to 
have the water, and it increased the 
value of his ranch. But he didn’t want 
it this way. 

“Old Man” Harkness would be an- 
gry. Short-tempered and crusty, 
Harkness had never been a very agree- 
able neighbor. But Corbett had always 
managed to get along with him—for al- 
ways he’d thought of the black-haired 
Dorothy—Harknese’s daughter. 

His eyes searched the scene carefully. 
No one could be seen. But that was 
logical. Whoever had set off the dyna- 
mite would have known the blast would 
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be heard for miles, had probably made 
a fast get-away. 

Abandoning caution, the big waddie 
moved on boldly. walking to the edge 
of the stream. Then his breath quick- 
ened; his flat face went blank of emo- 
tion. A riderless horse had appeared 
from around one end of the newly made 
rock dam. It was a Harkness animal. 

Fear suddenly gripped the big wad- 
die, not fear for himself, but another 
kind of fear, a fear that left him weak | 
and shaken. 

He dashed forward, aries the dam, 
only to halt. A hand was thrown out 
from under those rocks, a burly hand 
that was clenched tightly in the grip of — 
death. 

Corbett’s breath came out. That was 
a man’s hand, It was bad, but not what 
he’d feared. Grimly he stooped, lifted 
the rocks from the crushed form of the 
waddie who’d been caught beneath the 
avalache of stone. 

With difficulty he identified that man- 
gled figure. The rannie was one of 
Harkness’s riders. He certainly hadn’t 
been the one who had set off the ex- 
plosion. Probably he’d been riding by 
just as the blast went off, had been 
trapped before he could move. 

Or—and the big waddie’s face grew 
grim at the thought—perhaps the ran- 
nie had caught the dynamiters at work, 
and been slain and left so the rocks 
would fall on his body. The figure was 
so mangled that it was impossible to 
tell whether there was a bullet wound 
in it or not. 

Corbett rose to his feet, wiped sweat. 
from his brow. It was growing dark 
rapidly, and this certainly was no place 
to stay. Others must have heard the 
explosion, probably were on their way. 

Harkness might believe he had set off 
the blast to get more water for his land. 
It would be just as well to postpone 
explanations, rather than to meet the 
other in the first flush of rage. Not 
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that he feared Harkness, but he wanted 
this settled peaceably. 

Slowly he turned, started toward his 
own land. 

Blam! 
- Crimson streaked the dusk. 
whined by his ear. 

Corbett whirled, .45 in his hand. The 
hammer came back—but did not fall. 

Facing him, not a dozen yards away, 
was a girl, a girl whose face was flushed 
with anger. In her hand a .38 was held 
steady. 

“You—you river thief and killer!” 
she cried. 


CHAPTER II. 
AMBUSHER! 


EX CORBETT’S gun dropped 
in its holster. He moved as if 
to step forward. 

“Stand still! Put your hands up!” 
There was no mistaking the loathing 
in the girls voice. She was small. 
Dark hair tumbled about her face, a face 
now cold and stern, despite the curve 
of full lips. 

The big waddie halted. Slowly his 
hands went up, while pain darkened his 
eyes. “But, Dorothy,” he said gently, 
“I didn’t do this. You know I couldn’t.” 

“I know you must have done it,” 
the girl snapped. “I wouldn’t have be- 
- lieved it, if I hadn’t caught you here 
“myself, hadn’t seen you try to sneak 
away.” She glanced at the crushed 
body, and her voice broke slightly. 

“Oh, Tex. Why did you dynamite 
- the cliff? Why did you kill?” 

“T didn’t,” Corbett said firmly. He 
started toward her with steady steps. 
“You know I could do nothin’ to make 
your father angry, Dorothy.” 

The girl hesitated, then the .38 
snapped up again. Her eyes flashed. 
“You are smooth, Tex. Dad always 
said you were. But stop where you 
I don’t want to hurt you, but if 
you take one more step, Pll shoot to 
kill!” 


Lead 
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The waddie moved steadily ahead. 
The girl gave a small cry, spun her 


pony. “I can’t—I can’t shoot you, Tex. 
Run, get away! Get away before dad 
finds this! For he’ll kill you!” 


The pony raced through the trees out 
of sight. For a long moment Corbett 
stood motionless, then he turned, walked 
slowly toward his cabin, big shoulders 
drooping. 

‘When Dorothy cooled down, he’d try 
to convince her he really hadn’t stolen 
the river, hadn’t killed the waddie 
whose crushed body was lying beside 
the newly formed dam. No, he hadn’t 
killed. But somebody had! 

Could it have been Apache Pinard? _ 
Possibly. Corbett nodded his head. 
Apache and Suds could have circled 
after they had met him, could have 
reached the river easily. 

‘He frowned. No, that didn’t sound 
quite reasonable. The two could have 
reached the river, right enough, but it 
would have taken some time to plant 
the charge of dynamite, unless it had 
been done in advance. 

And besides, what possible reason 
could they have for wanting to change 
the course of the river? It might cause 
Harkness to turn on Corbett, but how 
could the two outlaws hope to benefit 
from that? 

He shook his head, thought again of 
the riderless horse that had been at the 
dam and shuddered. Dorothy often 
had ridden that mount. It had been 
because he’d though something had hap- 
pened to her that fear had gripped him. 

Suppose it had been Dorothy who'd 
been killed? His flat face set in grim 
lines. If Apache Pinard and Suds 
Leggard were responsible for that ex- 
plosion, he’d make them pay for the 
momentary panic he’d experienced. 
And hed ride into town to-morrow, 
find Apache and drag the truth out of 
him. A show-down was coming, and 
it might as well come at once. Apache 
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had been right. The country wasn’t 
big enough for both of them. 

His eyes caught a faint glimpse of 
metal. He stooped, picked up his rifle. 
It was too dark to hunt now. Hed 
have to go without supper. But that 
was nothing new, and he could stand it. 

Still immersed in thought, he reached 
his cabin, entered and lighted a lamp. 
He sat down, only to jump to his feet 
restlessly, walk to the door and stand 
staring into the night. 

From somewhere close at hand came 
a faint sound, such as might be made 
by a boot ona twig. Roused from his 
abstraction, the big waddie didn’t stop 
to think—there was no time to think 
—he dropped to the floor. 

There was a crack, like a banjo string 
breaking. Hot lead smashed the chim- 
ney of the lamp, left the cabin in dark- 
ness, 


NLY Corbett’s instinctive move 

had saved his life. Outlined 

plainly in the doorway, he’d of- 
fered an excellent target. 

The rifle cracked again. A bullet 
smacked in the doorway where he’d 
been lying. But the waddie was no 
longer there. He had rolled to one side. 

He leaped to his feet, stepped quickly 


-to a window. His .45 spoke, raking 


the brush from which the bushwhack- 
er’s shots had come. But the other 
must also have moved. There were no 
yells, nothing to indicate he’d made a 
hit. 

Despite his bulk, the big waddie 
moved fast. He crammed extra car- 
tridges into his pocket, raised a win- 
dow noiselessly, then stepped into the 
night. A swift dash carried him to the 
cover of the trees. 

Behind Corbett the rifle sounded. He 
heard lead smash into pine boards as it 
tore through the cabin, and grinned 
slightly as he circled, moved to come up 
on the bushwhacker from the rear. 

- Eyes trying to pierce the darkness, all 


his attention on the job of trapping his 
enemy, he forgot the log that lay in 
his path. He stumbled, went down © 
with a crash, 

A bullet snapped toward him, then 
came the sound of running feet. A mo- 
ment later a horse could be heard rac- 
ing away. 

Disgustedly Corbett cussed himself. 
The bushwhacker, whoever he was, had 
been frightened off, hadn’t cared to stay 
and trade shots when he no longer had 
the advantage. 

Corbett thought for a- moment, then 
reutrned to the cabin and picked up a 
blanket. It probably would be best to 
sleep in the open, where he couldn’t 
be trapped. His enemy might return, 
catch him asleep. There was no use 
taking the chance of being murdered in 
bed.. 

Slowly he walked iad the river 
bed. He knew every bush, every path 
and trail—and knew where he could bed 
down with little chance of being found. 

The running water sounded ghostly 
in the darkness. Maybe it was ghostly, 
maybe the spirits of those long dead 
plainsmen still haunted the place where 
death had met them. 

The big waddie grinned. For a long 
time he lay awake, unable to sleep, his 
mind working with the problem that 
confronted him. Somehow he had to 
find the real dynamiter and killer, had 
to prove he’d had nothing to do with 
stealing the river. 

Once he thought he heard a dn 
shot, the sound of horses, and lifted 
his head. But he heard nothing more, 
then fell into a troubled slumber. 


T was just dawn when he awoke, 
awoke with a sense of some peril 
hanging over him. His hand 
jumped to the butt of his .45, then fell 
away as he recalled the events of the 
evening before. 
He was in peril, but not the kind he 
could fight with lead, at least right now. 


aa. 
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He was in peril of losing the girl he 
cared for because of a murder he hadn’t 
committed. ; 

Rising stiffly, he shook himself, 
rolled his blanket and moved toward 
the cabin. At least he’d been able to 
get some sleep without fear of being 
killed while defenseless. 

He thought longingly of a hot cup 
of coffee, then tightened his belt. There 
was no coffee in the cabin, or money to 
buy any. But he’d eat some hot cakes, 
then saddle his roan and go to town. 

Apache Pinard was going to do some 
talking, whether he wanted to or not. 
Corbett’s flat face was hard; his big 
paws clenched. He hoped. Apache 
wouldn’t be able to explain. 

The soft beat of horses’ hoofs came 
from the other side of the cabin. The 
big waddie dodged back, dropped his 
blanket, then stepped out and walked 
forward to meet the two who rode to- 
ward him. 

“Howdy, Dorothy. 
he said quietly. 

The girl said nothing. 

“Mornin’, Tex,” the sheriff said 
briefly. He looked at Corbett with 
shrewd eyes. 
gave your river back.” 

The big waddie nodded. 

“Gave it back, nothing. He stole it,” 
the girl said swiftly. 

A slow smile crossed the sheriff’s 
lined face. A veteran peace officer, he’d 
known Corbett for years. ‘Maybe so, 
Dorothy,” he said calmly, “but we'll 
hear Tex’s side. Stealin’ a river don’t 
sound much like him. He had water 
enough for his cattle, an’ good grazin’ 
for ’em: An’ I don’t think he’d kill a 
He paused, then spoke abruptly : 

“But what happened to Harkness, 
Tex?” 

The big wadiie looked surprised. 

“What happened to him? What do 
you mean?” 

“Dorothy tells me he rode over to 
see you last night, an’ didn’t come ba 


Hello, sheriff,” 


“Understand somebody 
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Corbett shook his head. “I didn’t 
see him. Somebody took a pot-shot at 
me in my cabin last night, so I slept 
down by the river. So if he did call, . 
he didn’t catch me at home.” 

“You would run,” snapped the girl. 

The big waddie’s head came up. 
“Now, Dorothy,” interposed the sheriff, 
Tex here ain’t the runnin’ kind, as we 
both know. Your dad probably found 
Tex wasn’t in his cabin an’ has been 
lookin’ for him. Likely he’s home now.” 

Corbett nodded. “That must be it,” 
he said. But he was filled with sud- 
den foreboding. He was remembering 
that distant shot he’d heard in the night, 
and the sound of trotting horses. 


OW about this river you’re al- 

leged to have stolen, Tex,” the 

sheriff was going on. “I don’t 
think you did it. An’ I don’t think 
you killed that waddie. Why don’t you 
invite us in for coffee, an’ we'll discuss 
it. Maybe we can figure out who did 
do it.” 

It seemed to Corbett that hope flashed 
for a moment in Dorothy’s eyes, as if 
she wanted him to be able to explain 
satisfactorily. 

He cpened his mouth, en clamped 
it shut tightly. He’d almost forgotten 
that he had no coffee, that he couldn’t 
invite these two in to learn just how 
hard up he was. 

“Sorry, sheriff,” he said gruffly. “I 
don’t think Miss Harkness would care 
to have coffee with me.” 

“Yes, I would, Tex,” she said softly. 
“PIL listen to you explain. I was ex- 
cited last night. Perhaps I was wrong.” 

The sheriff swung from his horse; a 
big smile on his face. 

Corbett didn’t move. 
sheriff, I can’t invite you in,” 
bluntly. 

The sheriff’s smile vanished; his | 
features hardened. “No? Why not,” 
Corbett ?” 


“Pm sorry, 


he said 
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“I—I’m goin’ into town, right now. 
I’ve business there.” 

“None that can’t wait,” snapped the 
sheriff, and friendliness had vanished 
from his voice. He started forward. 

The big waddie moved, as if to bar 
his way. 

The sheriff's gun snapped out. 
“Something funny about this, Corbett. 
I think I’ll just take a look in your 
cabin, whether you want me to or not.” 

“It’s just—it’s just ” the big wad- 
die started. Then stopped. 

The sheriff had thrown open the 
cabin door, had uttered a low yell of 
shocked surprise. The girl swung from 
her horse, raced ferward, Corbeit at 
her side. 

Just as they reached the door the 
sheriff spun, jabbed his six-gun into the 
big waddie’s stomach, 

“So you lied, Corbett. Harkness did 
find you home! An’ he’s here yet— 
here dead, with a bullet in his back!” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE “ESCAPE” OF TEX CORBETT. 


HE cool, fresh smell of sage filled 

the air. Somewhere near at hand 

a bird was singing. The sound 
of water could be heard as it rustled 
through the bushes that lined the old 
river bed. 

But Corbett was aware of none of 
this. He could see only the stricken 
face of Dorothy Harkness, could hear 
only her sobs as she darted into the 
cabin, dropped beside the body of her 
father. 

The touch of cold steel on his wrists 
aroused him. The sheriff had slipped 
on the handcuffs deftly. Now the big 
waddie was completely helpless, but his 
brain started to work again. 

“I didn’t know he was here, sheriff,” 
he said quietly.. “I heard a distant shot 
sometime durin’ the night, then sounds 
o’ horses. Whoever shot at me run into 
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Harkness, killed him, then brought him 
here so I’d get the blame.” 

“So you knew he hadn’t been killed 
in your cabin, did you?” the sheriff 
barked bitingly. “You knew there was 
no blood on the floor, that he was 
brought here after hed been bush- 
behind. Probably 
thought you’d get a chance to hide the 
body out later. No wonder you didn’t 
want us to enter your cabin. An’ you 
dynamited the river an’ killed that other 
poor waddie!” 

Corbett started to speak, then clamped 
his mouth shut tightly. No matter what 
he said, it would only make things look 
worse for him. 

“IT wouldn’t ’a’ thought it o’ you, 
Corbett,” the sheriff went on bitterly. 
He shrugged. “I don’t know whether 
T'I] be able to keep you for a court trial 
or not.” 

The big waddie’s mouth tightened. 
He didn’t know either. Shooting an 
kombre from behind generally brought 
a hanging, a swift hanging, and not a 
legal one either., 

The girl rose from the floor, turned 
to the sheriff. Her grief was under 
control now; her face was white and 
drawn, but her voice was steady. 

“When you take this—this snake to 
jail, sheriff, will you please send out 
whoever you think best to take care of 
dad’s body?” 

The sheriff nodded. 

Corbett was silent as the sheriff sad- 
dled the roan, ordered- him to mount. 
And he spoke no word on the long trip 
to town. But his thoughts were busy, 
busy with what seemed an impossible 
task. 

An attempt had been made to kill 
him. Two others had been slain and 
a river stolen. It must all link up some- 
how, but how? Apache hated him, 
wanted to kill him, but why would he 
want to change the course of the river? 
And why had Harkness been killed? 

While it might have been reasonable 
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to suppose that Harkness would call on 
the big waddie when he learned the 
river no longer ran through his ranch, 
no bushwhacker could have known in 
advance that Corbett wouldn’t be in his 
cabin so that it would be safe to take 
the body there. 

Then Corbett’s flat face lighted 
slightly. The explanation he’d given the 
sheriff probably was correct. His en- 
emy must have returned for another 
attempt to kill him, found him gone, 
and then encountered Harkness as he 
left. and saw an admirable chance to 
so involve the big waddie that he 
couldn’t possibly escape. 

And if Apache had done it, he’d cov- 
ered his tracks well. Corbett could see 
no possible hope for himself. But that 
still didn’t explain the dynamiting of 
the river, and that must have been done 
for some definite object. 

Rannies looked up curiously as the 
sheriff rode toward the jail with ‘his 
prisoner. A few asked questions, but 
the sheriff made no reply. 

“No use havin’ to contend with a 
mob right away,” he told Corbett grimly 
as he lodged the waddie in the small jail. 

“Just one request I’d like to make, 
sheriff,” Corbett said. “Check up on 
Apache Pinard, find out where he was 
läst night.” 

“Oh, so you think you might throw 
the blame on him, do you?” the sheriff 
rasped scornfully. “I don’t need to go 
huntin’ an imaginary murderer when 
I’ve already got the real one!” 

_ He slammed the cell door, turned the 
key. 


COULDN'T be in much worse a 
jam if I’d really set out to get my- 
self hung,” Corbett reflected bit- 
terly. Flat face grim, he dropped on 
the small cot. 
His forehead creased. Slowly, he 
went over everything that. had hap- 
pened, recalled every morsel of gossip 


he’d ever heard, tried to piece it to- 
gether. 

“So, the smart Señor Corbett is in 
jail, no?” drawled a sarcastic voice out- 
side the jail window. 

The big waddie swung, his face flush- 
ing with anger. “As if you hadn’t done 
your best to get me here!” he snapped. 

Apache Pinard laughed softly. “I’m 
sorry I’m not responsible,” he jeered, 
“but it pleases me to have you think I 
am. An’ Į know it will please you to 
hear what I have heard: that good 
friends o’ yours have decided you 
shouldn’t be tried in court. No. So 
these good friends are going to tear the 
jail down to-night and get you out—so 
they may hang you to the first tree.” 

He turned away, still chuckling. 

Corbett looked after him. Pinard was 
carrying a metal object in one hand, a 
huge piece of steel, bent into the shape 
of a giant fishhook. For a moment the 
big waddie’s face was puzzled. Then 
his eyes lighted; he chuckled excitedly. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it! It wouldn’t 
sound reasonable, but that’s it! Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” 

He rushed to the cell door, rattled 
the bars. No one answered. Mouth 
open to shout, he changed his mind. 
He’d never be able to make the sheriff 
believe it, and it wouldn’t do any good 
to tell him. 

For a moment he hesitated, discour- 
aged. Then his shoulders straightened. 
It was up to him to get: himself out of 
the difficulty he was in. No one else 
would help him, that was sure. 

His eyes darted about the cell swiftly. 
He tried the bars in the window. They 
were set firmly, no chance to escape 
that way, and besides it was daylight. 
He'd have to get out, but it would have 
to be a trick. A grin cut his flat face. 
He knew the trick to try—if he got the 
chance. 

But as the hours passed during that 
long, hot day, he began to doubt that 
he’d ever get the chance. Word of 


Harkness’s murder had spread. A mob, 
angry and sullen, moved about the jail. 

The sheriff, the jailer at his side, 
lounged in the doorway of the small 
building. Both held shotguns in their 
arms. 

But Corbett knew those shotguns 
would be of little use when the mob 
finally attacked. Two men _ couldn’t 
hold off half a hundred, also armed and 
bent on lynching. 

Worry clouded the waddie’s eyes. He 

was taking-a gamble—but he had to 
take it. If only his plan would work 
the way he wanted—— 
_ At dusk most of the mob turned to 
the one small restaurant in town for 
food. The sheriff sighed wearily, put 
down his gun. 

“T think it’s safe for me to get a bite, 
too,” he told the jailer. “You stay here 
on guard. TIl be back in a few min- 
utes.” 

Corbett went into action. It was now 
—or be hanged 

Strong hands ripped the one thin blan- 
ket in the cell into long strips. Quickly 
he made a rope, tied one end to the 
bars as high as he could reach, then 
made a noose in the other end, placed 
it about his neck. 

The jailer, alert and tense, heard a 
faint groan, then a choking, gasping 
noise. For a moment he paused un- 
certainly, then entered the jail cau- 
tiously. 

With a startled cry he dropped the 
shotgun and grabbed his keys. 

Corbett was swaying, head back, face 
red, the noose tight about his neck. In 
front of the cot his boots dangled over 
empty air. 


ERE, we can’t have you killin’ 
yourself that way,” the jailer ex- 
claimed weakly. He swung open 

the cell door, took a step inside. 
The waddie’s two big fists swung up, 
caught the unsuspecting jailer on either 
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side of the chin. 
a sound. 

Without a lost motion Corbett 
jerked the noose from his neck, stepped 
to the floor. Then he untied his boots, 
the boots which had been dangling in 
front of the cot, and slipped them on 
his feet. 

Those boots had been the final evi- 
dence he’d needed to trick the jailer. 
The light had been poor. The jailer 
hadn’t seen that his feet really had been 
firm on the cot, protruding from holes 
torn in the back of his chaps. 

For a moment the waddie hesitated. 
Then he pulled the jailer’s limp form 
into the cell, stepped outside and locked 
the door. He looked at the shotgun 
longingly, but shook his head. If it 
had been a .45 he’d have taken it, but 
the shotgun might prove moré of a hin- 
derance than a help. 

With swift strides he moved to the 
door. A few rannies were still on the 
street. Quickly he turned, moved to- 
ward the back and peered out. 

The way was clear, and in the stable 
was his roan. 

No one saw him as he slipped across 
the yard. No one paid any attention to 
the sound of a horse walking slowly out 
of town. It wasn’t until the sheriff re- 
turned from his brief supper that the 
escape was discovered. 

Corbett didn’t hear the roar of rage 
that went up when it. was learned he’d 
made his get-away. He didn’t see the 
frantic rush for cayuses, the swift form- 
ing of posses that set out with orders 
to get him “dead or alive.” 

He didn’t need to do so. He knew 
he would be hunted down, shot without 
mercy if those posses caught him. 
He’d gambled on that, had gambled he 
could prove what he believed to be a 
fact. 

Until he could do that he’d have to 
stay on the dodge. And unless he found 
the proof he sought, he was doomed. 
Even if he were to get a court trial 


He dropped without 
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he would be doomed. The very fact 
that he’d broken jail, had run for it, 
would be the clinching fact. Flight 
would: be taken for confession. 

The roan covered the ground swiftly, 
but the big waddie didn’t ride in a 
straight line. He took to gullies and 
canyons. Trackers wouldn’t be much 
use at night, but if he wasn’t caught 
before morning, trained eyes would 
read his trail, would hunt him down. 

He grinned slightly as he reached a 
long stretch of barren rock. At three 
different points he rode off the rock, 
circled and turned. The trackers would 
find that trail confusing. 
` Then he tore off his shirt, made pads 
for the roan’s hoofs, and led it over 
scattered rock and hard-packed dobe. 

Much later he resumed the: saddle. 
The night was more than half gone, but 


he should have so hidden his trail that 


he couldn’t be traced—and he was going 
to the last place he believed posses would 
look for him. 


WICE during the night, bands of 
hard-riding rannies passed close 
to him, but each time he:escaped 

notice in the darkness. ; 

Now he:set off on as straight a course 
‘as he could take—direct for his small 
cabin beneath the trees. Not even 
Apache, he thought wryly, “would be- 
lieve him fool enough to go there. So 
it should be safe, at least long enough 
to get his rifle and some ammunition. ` 

Besides, he had to be close to that 
cabin. Unless he’d figured all wrong, 
the vicinity of that cabin was the only 


place that held the clue to-the stolen. 


river and to the murder of Harkness. 
Nearing the cabin he slowed, dis- 
mounted and advanced on foot. For 
minutes at a time he stood motionless, 
ears straining. 
Nothing could be heard. The cabin 
door was closed. Evidently it had been 


left that way after the body of Hark- - 


ness had been removed. 


He slipped forward, skirting patches 
of moonlight, keeping to cover as much 
as possible In the distance the river 
seemed to be moaning. His lips felt 
parched and dry; his muscles were 
tense. Š 

Then he shrugged his shoulders, 
darted quickly toward the door. There 
was no occasion to get nervous. No 
one was near. 

The door swung open under his hand, 
He stepped inside—and froze. A cir- 
cle of cold steel was jammed against 
the back of his neck! 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BARGAIN. 


ORBETT stood helpless. He was 
unarmed. To move might mean 
death, and he didn’t want to die 

břanded as a murderer. Mentally he 
berated himself. He’d underestimated 
the sheriff’s intelligence, had walked di- 
rectly into a trap. 

.The muzzle of the gun bit deeper 
into his neck. “I knew murderers al- 
ways returned to the scene of their 
crime,” a voice hissed into his ear. 

The big waddie started. “Dorothy?” 
he asked, incredulously. 

“T knew as soon as the boys brought 
word that you’d escaped that you’d come 
here,” the girl went on. Her voice 
seemed to catch. ‘“B-but nobody’d be- 
lieve me. I had to come alone.” 

Almost instantly she seemed to regret 
the admission. “I mean I had to come 
ahead,” she added swiftly. ‘Others will 
be here in a few minutes.” 

“What are you goin’ to do with me?” 
Gorbett’s voice was calm, but his 
thoughts weren’t. Whether Dorothy 
knew it or not, the big waddie realized 
she’d probably spoken the truth. Oth- 
ers would be along soon, if for no other . 
reason than to see that she came to no 
harm. 

“T—I should kill you, shoot you from 
behind as you did dad,” she said fiercely. 
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“But I can’t do that—I—I wish I could. 
‘Turn around, keep your hands high, and 
walk out into the open. And if you 

make any false motions, I will shoot. 
It wouldn’t bother my conscience then !”’ 

Slowly Corbett turned, moved as if 
to obey. He stepped to the ground, 
appeared to stumble, half go down. 

The girl was close behind him. Be- 
fore she could catch herself she'd 
crashed into him, threw up one hand to 
grab the doorsill to save herself from 
falling. 

The big waddie spun, shot erect, his 
huge hand catching her wrist. A mo- 
ment later and hed dropped her gun 
into his pocket. 

“I hated to do it, Dorothy,” he apolo- 
gized gently. 
listen to reason. An’ I can’t be caught 
—at least not yet.” 

“You—you ” the girl was nearly 
sobbing with rage. “I hope they string 
you up to the nearest tree!” 

“They probably would—if I fell into 
their hands now,” Corbett said grimly. 
“But I-don’t intend to. Are you comin’ 
with me peaceably, or do I have to tie 
an’ gag you?” 

The girl opened her mouth, started 
to scream. The big waddie’s paw 
clamped over her lips. She struggled, 
scratching and fighting. Only with 
difficulty was he able to hold her with- 
out hurting her. 

His shins hurt where he’d been 
_ kicked with sharp-toed boots; his face 
was scratched and bleeding before he 
finally managed to get her into the 
` cabin, get rope and bind her arms. He 
tore the bandana from his neck for a 
crude gag. 

Corbett’s heart was pounding swiftly, 
and it wasn’t altogether from the strug- 
gle. Even angry, it had been sweet to 
hold Dorothy in his arms. If only he 
could once clear himself, once make her 
understand he hadn’t killed her fa- 
` ther 








“But I knew yow’d never 


E forced himself to think of other 
things. Time enough to think 
of Dorothy when he had cleared 

himself—if he ever did. And unless he 
moved swiftly now, he probably never 
would have that chance. 

_ It wouldn’t be long, probably was only 
a matter of minutes before waddies 
from the ranch came to search for 
Dorothy. Even the murder of her dad 
wouldn’t seem as great a crime to them 
as the rough treatment of the girl they 
all adored. ; 

He grabbed his rifle, made a small 
bundle of his meager provisions. A 
swift search outside the cabin, and he 
found where the girl had hidden her 
pony. He brought it to the door of the 
cabin, together with his roan. 

“Mount !’’-he ordered briefly. 

The girl’s eyes flashed with anger she 
could not express. A grin split Cor- 
bett’s flat face. Of course she couldn’t 
mount with her hands tied. He lifted 
her, tossed her easily into the saddle. 

Straight for the river he rode, lead- 
ing the girl’s horse behind him. 

“Don’t be afraid, Dorothy,” he said 
reassuringly. “I don’t aim to hurt you, 
you should know that. But I couldn’t 
turn you loose to follow me and find 
out where I was hidden.” 

A muffled snort was his only answer. 

The roan hesitated at the bank of the 
river, then entered the water. There 
was a hide-out, he knew, where they 
never would be discovered, and they 
couldn’t be trailed as long as he kept 
the horses in the water. 

He turned downstream, rode steadily 
for many minutes. Once the roan 
stepped into quicksand, freed itself only 
by a startled leap. A peculiar grin 
crossed Corbett’s flat face; his eyes 
lighted. 

The night was more than half spent. 
Already the east was growing lighter. 
Dawn would soon be upon him, and 
hard-eyed waddies might be close at 
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hand. He pushed ahead, then gave a 
low sigh of relief. 

He’d reached their destination. The 
river had entered a small canyon with 
tocky sides. 

The roan balked, had to be forced to 
plunge toward a seemingly solid wall 
of sandstone at one bank. Corbett used 
his- spurs, hard. The roan jumped, 
plunged through bushes and passed un- 
der a small arch. A moment later and 
it was climbing out of the water into a 
deep cave, fashioned by swirling tor- 
rents many years before. 


E’RE here, Dorothy,” the big 
waddie said calmly. “Sit quiet 
till I get a fire goin’.” 

By the light of a match he gathered 
dry brush, built a small blaze. The 
flames flickered eerily on the walls of 
the cavern. It was not too large, but 
big enough to hold the horses and their 
riders. 

With gentle fingers Corbett removed 
the gag. “I guess it’s safe now,” he 
muttered. “Besides, it wouldn’t do you 
much good to yell.” 

“You'll never know how I despise 
you, Tex Corbett,’ the girl said bit- 
terly. : 

The big waddie nodded his head. “I 
guess I can understand, Dorothy. But 
_ before another twenty-four hours pass, 
I hope to change your mind. If I don’t 
—you can take me in.” 

The girl’s lips set firmly. She gave 
no answer. 

Corbett piled more wood on the fire, 
tethered the horses at one end of the 
cavern, then opened a couple cans of 
beans. 

“Poor fare,” he admitted, “but all I 


had. 


He glanced up. The girl was listen- 
ing, hope flashing in her eyes. Then 
he heard it, too, the faint crash of riders 
going through brush, the dim shouts of 
waddies as they searched the river bank. 

With a quick movement he grabbed 
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the gag, jammed it back in the girl’s 
mouth. Those hrosemen were coming 
nearer. He glanced at the fire, nodded 
with satisfaction. -Its light was hid- 
den from the outside. There was no 
danger of it being seen. 

Nerves tense, he listened to the ap- 
proach of the searchers. Their voices 
were coming clearly now, they must be 
almost opposite the hidden cave, but he 
had no fear of them finding it. 

The roan and the girl’s mount moved 
restlessly. A choked murmur came 
from the girl. 

Corbett swung his head—and his 
heart stood still. 

Coiled close to the fire, its ugly head 
swinging back and forth, was a giant 
rattler, beady eyes on the helpless girl. 

Even as he looked, the big waddie 
knew what he’d have to do. He should 
have searched the cave when he first 
entered it, should have known that a 
rattler might have been trapped in it by 
the sudden flow of water in the old 
river bed, would be attracted by the heat 
of the fire. But he hadn't. 

There was a gun in his pocket—the 
.38 he’d taken from the girl. But to 
use that would bring the searching party 
down on him at once, would mean his 
own finish and the escape of the real 
killers. He had to kill that snake, but 
he couldn’t use the gun. 

He spoke quietly. “Sit perfectly still. 
I'll get it.” i 

The rattler swung its ugly. head to- 
ward him at the sound of his voice. De- 
liberately he stretched out one hand. 

The deadly warning rattle of the 
killer snake filled the cavern. Almost 
instantly it struck. 

Only a waddie with perfect confi- 
dence in his own powers would have 
attempted the coming feat. And even 
though he was confident, Corbett knew 
he was risking his life. 

A rattler’s strike is one swift blur of 
motion. It can land, coil and strike 
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again, almost too fast for the eye to 
follow. 

But the big waddie was fast, too. 
And he pitted his speed against the 
snake’s. 

As the rattler flashed toward his 
hand, that hand dropped. The snake 
landed full length on the rock floor of 
the cavern. It started to coil again— 
but Corbett was the quicker. His hand 
streaked down, caught the tail. His arm 
snapped. The head of the rattler 


popped from its slimy body. 


ATER, long after sound of the 
searching waddies had vanished 
and the gag had been removed so 

that she could eat, the girl spoke. 

“T wish, Tex, you weren’t a murderer. 
Sometimes I find it hard to hate you, 
even though I know you must die for 
killing my father.” 

Corbett’s heart lifted, but he gave no 
sign. Instead, he made two crude pal- 
lets on the floor of the cavern. 

“Try and get some sleep, Dorothy. 
You’ve been up all night, an’ I have, 
too. An’ to-night—well, to-night I hope 
to show you I’m not the killer.” 

But he wasn’t as confident when he 
woke, near sundown. He was risking 
everything on a hunch, and viewed in 
the cold light of reason, that hunch 
didn’t seem so good. 

And he couldn’t afford to be seen by 
any one. By this time the entire coun- 
‘try was searching for him. Kidnaping 
had been added to the other crimes of 
which he was accused—and was the only 
one to which he’d have to plead guilty, 
he thought grimly. 

Rannies, red-eyed from lack of sleep, 
would be combing every foot of ground 
for miles in all directions. His only 
hope was that they’d gone over his own 
land thoroughly, that they wouldn’t re- 
turn, at least until another sunrise. 

By that time his fate would be deter- 
mined. Either he’d have cleared him- 
self, or he’d have to confess that he 
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stood no hope of ever doing so, would 
have to turn Dorothy loose. and sur- 
render, even though he knew it meant 
death. 

Their slim meal was a silent one. The 
girl, too, seemed disinclined to talk. 
Once Corbett slipped from the cavern, 
took a quick look about. It would soon 
be time. It was almost dark. 

“Tm goin’ to make you an offer, 
Dorothy,” he said at last. 

The girl looked up, but said nothing. 

“TH give you your gun, free you, if 
you'll just do one thin’ for me—an’ 
that’s simple. Come along an’ see if 
you see what I think you will. If 
nothin’ happens, you’re free either to 
shoot me or to turn me in—it don’t 
make no difference which. Will you 
agree ?”’ 

Dorothy looked into his eyes, held 
them steadily for a long moment. = “I 
agree, Tex. But won’t you tell me = 
you expect to find?” 

The big waddie shook his eat 
“Nope. If it works out—you’ll know. 
If it don’t, it won’t make no differ- 
ence.” 


N hour later they slipped from the 
cavern, on foot. Corbett car- 
ried his rifle; his flat face was 

as calm as ever. 

But he was far from feeling calm. 
The next few hours would either sdlve 
the puzzle or seal his doom, ; 

Silently he led the way through the 
trees along the river bank, moving noise- 
lessly in the darkness. And behind him 
trailed the girl. 

It might have been his imagination, 
but Corbett felt as if the river itself 
was whispering: “You must die!’ You 
must die!” 

No breeze was stirring. The night 
seemed deathly still. Nerves grew tense. 
The faint rustle of grass underfoot 
sounded like peals of thunder in the big 
waddie’s ears. 

Oppressive heat poured in from the 
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baked prairies. An owl flitted like a 
spirit between two trees. The river 
moaned, as if it had a secret it wished 
to be rid of. It must have been on some 
murky night such as this when many 
spirits were freed from hard-bitten 
bodies as silent killers flitted through 
these very trees, wiped out a wagon 
train and all its escort. 

The girl’s hand gripped Corbett’s arm 
suddenly, gripped it hard. He halted, 
keyed for instant action. The sound of 
steel striking against stone came clearly. 


«OR almost a minute they stood mo- 
tionless, then moved ahead again. 
~And if their progress had been 
slow before, now it was snail-like. Not 
a sound showed their progress. 

Once more came the sound of a metal 
object hitting rock, closer now. Then 
a voice broke the silence, a voice that 
sounded almost upon them. 

“This is a hell o’ a lot o’ work.” 

“An’ if it’s all for nothin’, I think 
T’'ll feel like shootin’ you, Apache.” 

Corbett’s eyes lighted; his lips parted 
in a smile of satisfaction. Automati- 
cally he brought his rifle higher in his 

‘two big hands. 

“You're sure them posses: won’t be 
back?” the second speaker asked. 

“Of course not. They searched here 
good, an’ I told them we would watch 
Corbett’s cabin, on the off chance that 
he might return.” 

A hoarse chuckle sounded. 
_ smart, Apache.” 

The big waddie drew the girl to his 
side, then motioned to her to drop to 
her knees. Together they crawled for- 
ward on the earth bank, high over the 
edge of the river, parted bushes until 
they could see. 

Apache Pinard and Suds Leggard 
were on the opposite shore. They ap- 
peared to be casting, as if fishing. But 
no ordinary fisherman ever used inch- 
thick manila rope, or a hook the side 


“You're 


of a man’s bent arm. And a strange 
catch lay on the shore. 

“But you thought of killin’ Hark- 
ness,” came Apache’s voice. 

“An’ you thought of puttin’ his body 
in Corbett’s cabin,” complimented Suds. 

The girl gave a gasp, leaned forward, 
the .38 lifting in her hand. Corbett 
grabbed, caught her wrist. 

“Not yet, not yet,” he whispered des- 
perately. 

The bank beneath them tilted. The 
big waddie tried frantically to lunge- 
backward, to drag the girl with him. It 
was too late. 

The next instant and soft dirt, un- 
dermined by the rushing water, col- 
lapsed. Two figures hurtled down, 
crashed into the river. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BURIED SECRET. 


ORBETT was caught in the fall- 
ing dirt. Dimly he knew he was 
struggling frantically to keep 

from strangling, that he at last got his 
head above water. 

Beside him he heard Dorothy calling 
out, calling his name, and from the 
shore hoarse orders were being shouted. 
He shook his head, tried to clear his 
nose so he could breathe. His temples 
were throbbing; he seemed powerless. 

Then he felt a rope fall over his 
shoulders, knew he was being yanked 
through the water toward the opposite 
shore. His head went under. 

Half drowned and helpless, he was 
pulled from the river. Even as he 
fought weakly to get to his feet, his - 
hands and feet were tied, he was thrown 
back against the ground. 

“Shoot ’em, shoot ’em!’”’? Suds was 
urging frantically. 

“No, you fool,’ Apache snapped. 
“Some one might be within sound of a 
shot. There is a better way!” 

A groan broke from between Cor- 
bett’s lips. With success almost in his 
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grasp, he’d failed, had been caught by 
the very waddies ‘1e’d hoped to trap 
himself. He didn’t care so much what 
happened to him, but the girl also was 
a prisoner. There was little chance that 
she would be allowed to escape. 

“Can’t we just fill this Corbett full 
o’ lead and let the girl go?” Suds asked. 

“Of course not,” Apache rasped. 
“No tellin’ how long she’d been listenin’ 
to us. She heard us admit that we 
killed her father. An’ we can’t have 
any one know what we're doin’ here.” 

The big waddie’s lips set tightly. His 
worst fears had been confirmed. 

The girl seemed to read his thoughts, 
to know he was berating himself for 
letting her run into danger. 

“Don’t worry, Tex,” she said softly. 
“I don’t mind dying with you, now that 
T know you are innocent.” 

Apache laughed evilly. “Too bad we 
must break up a romance,” he jeered, 
“but business must come first.” 

“And a tricky kind o’ business,” said 
Corbett. 

“You guessed what it was?” 

“Yes,” the big waddie said glumly. 
“I guessed. I’m almost sorry J did.” 

“We have not quite sutceeded, but 
we will,” Apache said pridefully. “You 
are not to die for a little while yet— 
‘as you will understand later. Watch, 
and you'll see somethin’ interesting.” 

He turned, picked up the rope with 
the huge metal hook at one end, threw 
it into the river and watched it sink. 

“T don’t understand,” said the girl. 

“The old wagon train,” Corbett said 
slowly. His rifle was lost, lost in the 
river. The girl’s .38 had been taken 
from her, and she, too, was bound. 
Death waited them, but it had been de- 
layed, and any delay meant a chance, 

A queer catch had been fished from 
the river. If he could only get close 
enough to it, there might be a chance, 

~a slim chance, but still a chance. 


E started talking swiftly, and as 
he talked, he wiggled slowly to- 
ward an object that had caught 

his eye, an object that had been fished 
from the river. 

“You've heard the story, Dorothy, 
about how a wagon train from Cali- 
fornia was supposed to have disap- 
peared alon’ about here durin’ the 60's?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, you know they used to say 
that train was takin’ gold back east, a 
start o’ an overland service, but that 
when this outfit disappeared, they gave 
it up, an’ used ships around the Horn. 

“That train vanished about the time 
o’ the cloudburst that changed the 
course o’ the river, an’ nobody ever 
found a clue as to what happened to it. 
Lots o’ folks hunted the treasure. — It 
was supposed to amount to over a hun- 
dred thousand, but nobody found it, an’ 
by and by most people forgot about it. 

“But suppose that wagon train had 


_ been caught about here, an’ the Indians 


that massacred all the guards wanted to 
hide all traces, where do you think a 
good place might be?” 

“Why—why, in the river, I suppose, 
if there was quicksand.” 

“That’s it,’ Corbett agreed. “In 
quicksand. But if you wanted to find 
that quicksand an’ the treasure that was 
in it, you couldn’t do it in a dry river 
bed. .You’d have to have water to 
show you where the quicksand was.” 

“And that’s why the river was stolen,” 
the girl said excitedly. 

“Sure,” said Corbett. His voice 
didn’t change, but his heart beat faster. 
He’d reached his goal now, a rusty. 
flange of metal that once must have 
been used on a covered wagon. Lying 
on his back, he worked desperately, 
pushing the metal against the ropes tha 
bound him. 

“Apache here ain’t much Indian, but 
he’s a little. From some o’ the old 
members ©’ the tribe he heard what hap- 
pened to that wagòn train, learned just 
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about where that treasure was hidden. 
But it didn’t do him any good until 
-he got water to find the quicksand. An’ 
he had to get rid o’ me so’s he could 
hunt for the gold———” 

“You're right, Tex,” Apache ‘broke 
in. “If you really want to know, that’s 
why I tried to buy you out two years 
ago. Then I tried to run you out, but 
you wouldr’t run, and Suds and I got 
sent to prison. This time I decided not 
to waste time. We planted the dyna- 
mite an’ tried to kill you, but failed: 
So we shot the dynamite off anyway. 
It was just tough luck that the Hark- 
ness waddie had to come along while 
we were at it, but we killed him. 

“Then we tried to get you again, 
but you got away. Harkness came 
along and we saw we could kill him 
and put the blame on you. That would 
get you away from here, and that’s all 
we wanted. We needed time to work 
here without being bothered $ 

He broke off, and a yell of triumph 
came from his lips. The hook at the 
end of the rope was snagged far down 
in the quicksand snagged on something 
heavy. Suds rushed to help him pull 
his prize from the clutching grip of the 
sand. s 

Cold sweat came on Corbett’s fore- 
head. The rope on his wrists was only 
half sawed through. If Apache had 
found the treasure, then death for both 
the girl and himself was near. 

The old wagon wheels, the chunks of 
metal, were proof that the real location 
of the lost wagon train had been found. 

“Don’t worry, Tex,” Dorothy whis- 
pered. 

Corbett made no answer. His huge 
arms were straining. But the rope held. 
Frantically he rubbed his wrists back 
and forth over the metal. His flesh was 
cut, blood was streaming onto the 
ground, but he paid no heed. 

A heavy object gave a dull plop as 
quicksand released it. Hurriedly Apache 
and Suds yanked it ashore. 





“Weve found it.” came Suds’s voice 
in an awed whisper. 


N the river bank lay an iron chest, 
rusty but still solid, snagged by 
the giant fishhook. Apache ham- 

mered at the lock. 

“Here, let me give you a hand,” said 
Suds. Together they gave a mighty 
heave. The lock parted. | 

Senseless curses poured from Suds’s 
lips. He dipped his hands into the 
chest, let them play through pure gold 
dust, dust gathered by long dead min- 
ers, dust that already had cost more 
than half a hundred lives. 

“Stop it!’ Apache ordered crisply. 
“We’ve got to get rid o’ these two now!” 

Suds came to himself with a visible 
effort, jerked to his feet. His eyes were 
wild. The look he gave the captives 
was one of a man insane with lust for 
gold, a lust that made killing only a 
minor detail. 

“Get the girl,’ Apache rapped. “T’ll 
take Corbett. The quicksand held the 
secret o° the gold for all these years. 
It'll hold the secret o’ what happened to 
these two. forever.” 

Corbett’s lips were white. Hope was 
gone. The murmuring water and deadly 
sand would close over their heads. 
They would vanish, even as the wagon 
train had vanished. And always he 
would be thought of as a murderer, and 
probably as the waddie who had killed 
the girl and concealed her body. 

Suds ran forward, grabbed Dorothy 
roughly under the arms. Apache pulled 
a knife, came toward Corbett. 

“Im going to take great pleasure in 
this,” he snarled. 

The girl gave a faint cry, a cry cut 
off almost at once by the cruel pres- 
sure of Suds’s hands on her throat. 

That cry did something to Corbett. 
He went berserk. His huge muscles 
strained. Strength he didn’t know he 
had swelled corded tendons. The rope, 
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already weakened by rubbing against 
the metal flange, stretched—then broke 
like a match stick. 


PACHE cried out in alarm, leaped 

toward him, knife swinging. 

Suds Leggard dropped the girl, 
whipped out his gun. 

The big waddie did not think, he was 
past thinking. His giant paws jerked 
out, grabbed Apache, yanking him 
downward. The knife caught him in 
the shoulder. 

Suds fired. Perhaps he thought he 
could miss his partner and kill Corbett, 
or perhaps he thought that if he killed 
Apache he could kill the others, too, 
and have all the treasure. 

His bullet smacked squarely into 
Apache Pinard’s back. Apache gasped 
once, went limp. 

As he did, Corbett hurled Apache’s 
long body through the air. It crashed 
into Suds, half knocking him down. 
The little gunman strove to get his six- 
gun clear to fire again. 

But if Corbett had been quick when 
he killed the rattlesnake, the big wad- 
die was’ twice as fast now. Suds Leg- 
gard was a gunman, a killer with a 
reputation for speed. 

He never stood a chance. Before 
he could fire again Corbett had yanked 
the knife from his shoulder, had sent 





it spinning through the air. Suds went 
down, the hilt of the knife protruding 
weirdly from his chest. 

‘Shakily the girl struggled to her feet, 
hobbled toward the big waddie: Cor- 
bett yanked the rope from her wrists. 

“T knew you would do somethin’, 
but I wasn’t afraid,” she said. 

The big waddie wiped perspiration 
from his flat face. He didn’t think of 
the gold, gold that was rightfully his 
since it had been found on his ranch. 
and gold that would save that ranch, 
gold that had cost so many lives; he 
didn’t realize that no longer would he 
have to go without coffee or tobacco. 

There was something else on his 

mind, something ue didn’t know how to 
express. 
_ “J—I didn’t steal your river, Doro- 
thy,” he half stammered, ‘“but—but 
there’s somethin’ else I would like to 
steal.” 

VOR 

“J—I—It’s you!” 

Dorothy lifted her head, looked shyly 
into his eyes. He read his answer 
there. 

The river whispered as it rolled by, 
but. no longer did it sound unearthly. 
It sounded almost happy. At last. it 
had given up its dark secret. No longer 
would it be haunted by memories. 


CHICKEN RANCHERS FIGHT GAS 
HE barnyards of Oklahoma‘are the front line trenches of a new war—a war 


against modern chicken thieves. 


And the battle is with ultramodern weapons 


—for the poultry snatchers are using gas! 
The gas is harmless to the feathered birds, just knocks them out and prevents 
them from making outcry when the coops are being invaded. The birds are then 


taken across the State line for sale. 


But the farmers, like their forbears who settled the Cherokee Strip, have 
fighting blood in their veins and have called on the United States government to 
help them wage their battle against these chicken thieves. 

And this is the peculiar angle of the law that permits Department of Justice 


G Men to take a hand in the case: 


It is felt that the gassing of the poultry would contaminate the meat, and that 
by taking the chickens across the State line for sale would be breaking the United 


State Pure Food laws. 





It was harsh; it was cruel—it was 


DESERT 


JUSTICE 


By Avin H. Johnston 


HOT desert sun blazed down 

from a copper-sheeted sky as the 

two bearded, weary men flung 
themselves down in the shade of a mes- 
quite bush. 

Joe Ressler, bearded, dirty and rag- 
ged, wiped a hand across his face, 
streaking it with sweat and dirt. . 

“Gosh, but it’s hot!” he croaked. 

Bob Neal nodded. He was beyond 
speech. Younger than his partner, less 
experienced in the ways of the desert, 
he had almost gone under more than 
once, but the taunts of Ressler had 
.goaded him on until they reached this 
oasis in the desert, a clump of mesquite 
bushes, a few stunted cottonwoods, and 
water. 

As the thought of the water struck 
the two men, they climbed to their feet. 
Ressler pushed Neal back into the shade. 
“Stay here! I'll get the water!” 


He shrugged his shoulders out of the 
pack, grabbed the two water bottles, 
then strode out of sight up the bed of 
the broken canyon which contained the 
spring and the shade. 

The canyon was a topographical freak 
in the desert. Merely a gash a mile 
long, only yards wide in the surface of 
the endless miles of sand, heat and 
shimmering hell. But it meant life. 

Ressler strode around the bend in the 
canyon bed. Before him were two 
damp spots on the floor of the canyon. 
They were a matter of feet apart, 
blocking the bed of the canyon. 

This marked the twin water holes, 
springs which bubbled out of the sand 
and rock of the canyon; life-giving wa- 
ter in the desolate expanse of death and 
heat which meant life to a thirsty trav- 
eler. 

Each of the water holes were about 
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four feet across. The water was cool 
and blue, fresh, tempting. 

But over one hung an ominous sign. 

At some dim past date, a passing des- 
ert rat had tasted the water in these 
twin holes—and found one to be poi- 
soned. He had erected a cross. The 
long base was buried deep into the rock 
and sand beside the poisoned water. 
The sign was brief, but clear: 


“BEWARE—PIZEN WATER” 


‘The words had been burned into the 
cross stick. 

Close by the base o^ the cross was 
the eyeless skull of a burro. A mute 
‘warning to all who might pass that way. 

Ressler shuddered, and making a wide 
sweep around the poison water hole, 
buried his head ‘nto the water of the 
good spring, drank deep, then filled the 
bottles and returned toward the spot 
where Bob Neal sprawled in tue heat, 
panting. 

Four yards from the water holes, 
Ressler suddenly stopped. He jerked 
around. For a long moment he stared 
at the water holes, and then his eyes 
_ narrowed. He grinned thinly, then went 
on toward Neal. 


THE water put new life into both 
men. They cooked a rude meal, made 
coffee, ate with relish. Their first real 

meal in a week. 
After the meal was ovei, each man 
"© removed a canvas roll from his pack. 
Golden nuggets twinkled in the sun. 
Nuggets of red gold, _— glittering, 
wealth! 

“Nigh on fifteen thousand here—in 
both rolls,” said Ressler, fingering the 


nuggets. “Lot o’ money!” 
Neal nodded. “Yeah. And we sure 
- deserve it!” 


His mind flashed back to the three 
weeks of living hell they had gone 
‘through to get this gold, miles back in 


the desert, miles from any other human, 
in a craglike canyon. 

They had dug all they could carry, 
then struck out for home. Their burro 
had broken its leg three miles from 
the gold-bearing canyon. They had shot 
it, divided their packs, then started 
out on foot across the searing surface 
of the sand. 

Neal brushed a hand across his face 
to wipe out the memory of those last 
three days. 

He rerolled his share of the gold, 
placed it in his pack. Stretched out on 
the sand. 

“I’m going to take a sleep. Reckon 
we better pull out of here when the sun 
gets a little lower. We might be able 
to make that row of hills, if we hike 
all night.” His voice died away as he 
fell asleep, his pipe dangling from his 
lips. 

Ressler waited until the younger man. 
snored, then he rose softly to his feet, 
disappeared up the canyon bed. 

At the twin water holes, Ressler stood 
for a long time staring at the water. 
Then, with a curse, he stepped across 
to the sign-bearing cross, ripped it bod- 
ily from the ground. He then carried 
it to the side of the water hole contain- 
ing the pure good water and buried the 
base of the cross, tilting it in a natural 
manner, 

Jerking a branch of mesquite from a 
bush near by, he scuffed the sand and 
dirt until the ground showed not a sign 
of having been disturbed. 

He next lifted the skull of the burro, 
then half buried it alongside the water 
hole. Then he stepped back to study 
his handiwork. He grinned. No one 
could tell that there had been a change 
made in the sign or the skull. 

Ressler chuckled, glanced back down 
the canyon. Neal still slept. Ressler 
filled his own water bottle from the 
good water, walked back, still chuckling. 

“Fifteen thousand! Just enough for 


_ one, 
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Why should it be divided? Best 
way! No bullet.marks, nor nuthin’.” 

As the sun settled near the horizon, 
Neal woke. They made another meal, 
then Neal picked up his water bottle. 
Started toward the water holes. Ressler 
called out. 

“Say, son. I forgot to tell you. Bet- 
ter watch out up there. One of them 
holes is poison-water. Its got a sign 
hangin’ over it.” He grinned. “TI filled 
my bottle before.” 

Neal waved a hand, and disappeared. 
He returned in a few moments. The 
men packed up. They started out, turn- 
ing their back on the water holes, fac- 
ing the setting sun, and plodding their 
loads of the food, gold, and water bot- 
tles. 

Ressler’s lips twisted in an evil grin 
as he watched Neal. 


-THREE miles from the water holes, 
Neal lifted the water bottle to his lips, 
drank. Ressler’s eyes gleamed. They 
went on. More than once Ressler cast 
a glance at Neal. The latter staggered 
twice. Once he rubbed a hand over his 
face in a vague gesture. Once he 
rubbed his: stomach with the flat of his 
hand. 

About ten minutes after he had taken 
the drink he stopped, swayed on his 


feet, and gagged. 
“Funny!” he said. “My head feels 
wobbly.” 


“Maybe touch of the sun,” said Ress- 
ler. “Take a drink. That'll help.” 

Neal lifted the water bottle, took a 
deep drink. The bottle fell from his 
hands to the sand, but the cap being on 
it prevented it from leaking. Neal sank 
to his knees, then fell forward on his 
face, clawing the sand, moaning. 

Ressler stood back. He chuckled, and 
the chuckle broke into a laugh. Neal 
rolled over, his eyes rolling into his 
head. His hand clawed for the gun 
at his belt. Bending down, Ressler 
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jerked it away, shoved it into his own 


belt. His laugh changed to a roar. He 
slapped his hip. 
- “Haw! Haw!” he roared. “You 


sure done it that time. You’ve been 
drinkin’: poison water. -I switched the 
signs. Haw! Think I was gonna let 
you get to town with seven thousand 
dollars in gold. on your carcass? No, 
sir. That’s mine, now, get me? All 
mine !”- 

He jerked around his own water bot- 
tle, shook it in Neal’s face, then yank- 
ing off the cap, took a deep swig. Again 
he laughed. “Good water, see! I’m 
smart! The whole fifteen thousand will 
be mine—soon !” 

He laughed again, not quite humanly. 
There was a greedy glint, part madness 
in his eyes. Neal rolled over. Ressler 
took a step toward the younger man. 
He stopped with a jerk. Over his face 
spread a look of terror, fear. 

His fingers slid to his lips, pawed 
them. Then he ripped out a bitter curse. 
He' picked up the water bottle, smelled 
it, then hurled it at Neal, cursing. 

“Poison water!” he screamed. 
son water!” 

Wildly, he clawed. at his lips, his 
stomach. Again he howled. “I’m poi- 
soned !” 


“Poi- 


Neat rose to his feet in one swift 
movement. Ressler was within a yard 
of him. In one lunge the younger man 
covered the space between them, 
snatched at his gun, got it, and stepped 
back. His sickness had disappeared. 
His eyes were level and cool. 

Ressler was frothing at his lips, fin- 
gers still clawing wildly at his mouth. 

“T’m poisoned,” he kept sobbing. 

Then, with a withering howl, he 
snatched at his gun, jerked it up, fired 
at Neal. The younger man ducked. 
The shot missed. Neal’s gun blazed. 
Ressler dropped his own weapon from 
nerveless hands. Neal had shot the gun 
from his fingers. 
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Ressler dropped to his knees. 
lips were working, and his hands clawed 
now at his stomach. The froth at his 
` mouth had deepened in color. Sud- 
denly Ressler was sick, deathly sick. He 
rolled on the sand, clawed at the dirt, 
coughed, gagged. 

Neal stood to one side, his gun hang- 
ing from his fingers. The face of the 
younger man was grim, hard. There 
was no emotion on his face or in his 
eyes. They were like dead stone. 

When he spoke, his voice was flat, 
toneless. 

“You tried to kill, tried to poison me, 
Ressler. You wanted the gold. You 
switched the sign and the skull, Ressler. 
But you forgot one thing. An animal 
does not die with its chin in the air; 
it will lay on its side. You buried the 
skull upside down, Ressler!” 

The man on the ground groaned 
weakly, lifted up on one elbow. Even 
as he was dying, Ressler cursed Neal, 
still frothing at the mouth. 

“You—you filled the bottle—your 


His, 


bottle with poisoned water, then 
switched on me!” he: howled. Then he 
started to laugh, wildly. He pawed 
the ground insanely, thumping and beat- 
ing at it with his fists. 

Peal after peal of mad laughter bub- 
bled from his lips. Then, suddenly, he 
rolled over on his stomach, and his 
knees drew up to his chin. One hand 
moved convulsively—and he was dead. 

Neal nodded slowly, and shoved the 
gun back into his belt. 

“Yeah, Ressler,” he said in a low 
tone. “That’s just what I did do. I 
switched the bottles when we were pack- 
ing. You were thinking so hard about 
the fifteen thousand dollars in gold that 
you didn’t see me do it. 

“Tt’s desert justice, Ressler. Another 
thing that you forgot was, that poison 
water has a scum—you forgot to re- 
move that. And if I hadn’t changed 
the sign back—how many desert rats 
would have died from drinking that 
poisoned water? It’s desert justice, 
Ressler, desert justice!” 





WIRE-CUTTING WAR 


water holes, but little, in comparson, has been written of fence wars. 


2h West has seen Indian wars, range wars, cattle-stealing wars, wars over 


It was the invention of barbed wire that changed the West from a 
free range country to that of individual ranches, well-marked and the boundaries 


fenced in. 


But many cattle raisers with little land of their own, fought against fencing 
to the last—and there came into being many bloody wars over fence cutting. Those 
who had cattle and needed range would cut the wiring enclosing outlying ranges 


and let. their cattle roam on private land. 


This was successful to some extent, because of the huge size of some ranches ; 
but in other cases, it was the beginning of bloody feuds and battles, and it brought 


the Texas Rangers in, on one case. 


One Ranger, in reporting to headquarters, stated that ranchers had gone to 
the extreme of planting dynamite along their fences and connecting the charge with 
the barbed wire, so that, when cut, it would blow up the wire-cutter. 

In another case, he reported that while one rancher was stringing barbed wire 
over a hilly part of his ranch, enemies of the closed range were unstringing it 
farther back, out of sight of the rancher and his men. 

But time and encroaching civilization soon brought to an end this nagging 
warfare between those in favor of open range and those who had fenced in their 


holdings. 
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SEE AMERICA 


THERE are many fables which talk 
about those “distant pastures” being 
greener than the ones close to us; about 
things which we do not have always 
seeming better, more interesting, than 
the things we have. Not very often is 
anything done about showing us that 
the things at home are just as good as 
those away, but at last America is doing 
something about pointing out to its own 
people the beauties and advantages 
which lie here. 

As part of the vast program of re- 
lief, there is under preparation a “guide 
book” to America; a book which con- 
tains everything worth while about this 
country; its scenic spots, its historic 
places, its personalities, its industrial 
centers, its natural wonders or monu- 
ments erected and created. by man— 
everything that can possibly be put on 
record is being put on record, and thus 
made available to all those who are 
looking for authentic information on 
our country. 

Americans have been well known for 
all the time and money they spend in 
their tours of other countries in order 
to gain “culture,” atmosphere, or what- 
ever they wanted to get. They rarely 
took it upon themselves to look into 
their own country first, for there was 
no one to point out the beauties and 
qualities of their own land. Possibly 
they did not go to much trouble to 
learn them for themselves—but that is 
pretty natural. If they had some one 
point out the places to visit, they might 
have done so. 

Now these places will be properly 
presented to all those who are looking 


for some way of finding them. When 
the work of preparing all this matter 
is completed, and the books are made 
available to the public, there will be no 
need for any American to say that he 
lacks the information necessary to make 
a very pleasing and interesting trip to 
any point in this country. It will put 
everything up to the individual. 

This tremendous task of gathering all 
this information into handy volumes is 
only the first part of the job of making 
Americans conscious of their own coun- 
try. In a way, it is the easiest job, for 
it is concrete—it can be measured out 
into so many portions, and they can 
be done according to routine manner. 
But there remains a bigger job to do, 
if we are to make this the success it 
ought to be. 

This second job is to make all our 
citizens conscious of the possibilities 
which lie here. It is to make them fol- 
low a line of thinking which, whenever 
they have in view a vacation, a trip, or 
anything educational, will make them 
think of America first, rather than the 
set and routine thoughts which usually 
come to the person seeking to see new 
and different places. 

Other countries have learned to capi- 
talize on whatever they have which 
might appeal to the tourist in such a 
way that it has, for years, furnished 
them an ample income, all coming from 
outside tourists. They have built up 
the impression of the beauties and sights 
so that every one is eager to see them, 
and the impression is so strong that, 
even if the actual sight is not up to par, 
no one says anything, because they feel 
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that it is a lack of appreciation on their 
own part which makes the sight seem in- 
significant. 

That is the task which faces the 
American people to-day. They must 
fight ‘the strong hold which all these 
` other spots have on popular imagina- 
' tion. They must show our own people 
that ‘here, within our own borders, are 
sights that are equal to any, and that 
` are much better than most of the oth- 
` ers. All of these sights can be seen at 
` a smaller expenditure of money, and 
without the inconveniences which often 
accompany trips to other countries. No 
difficulties of language, of customs, or 
of excessive rates face you here, for 
the Americans, in real American fash- 
ion, do not feel that they have to take 
everything from the tourist in order to 
give him the impression that he has 
had a good time, or has seen something 
marvelous. : 

Every American should tackle that 
task with a strong heart, and an eager- 
ness to make it successful as soon as 
possible. Start with yourself. When- 
ever you get an opportunity to go some- 
where, pick a spot in this country, in- 
stead of seeking one somewhere else. 
Whenever you know of any’one else 
planning a trip, call his attention to the 
advantages which come with a trip 
around our own land, and add to this 
the facts of beautiful scenery, historic 
spots, and everything else. 

How can you do this? 

= Well, to begin with, make yourself 
a real American. Read over the Pledge 
of an American which you see on these 
pages, and see if you feel that you want 
to let your country know you are will- 
ing to do that much for your own land. 
If you are, then you are many jumps 
ahead of the average person who does 
not realize what he can do for his 
country. 

The second step is to look at the cou- 
pon, and sign your name and address, 
then mail it in. From then on, the 


greatest part of the job will rest with 
you. It will be up to you to show that 
you are “Proud of America” in ‘such 
a way that America will be proud of 
you. This club will do all it can to 
help you. Within these pages, we will 
bring to your attention all the many 
things which show that America is a 
land to be proud of. You, too, can 
express your opinions here, and learn 
what others have to say. 

Once having impressed upon your 
own. self the importance of our own 
land, then you are well equipped to pass 
on your enthusiasm to others. Com- 
ing from an individual they know is 
American to the core, they will more 
readily accept your opinion, for you will 
have the sound of authority in your 
voice. 

This if the opportunity which every 
reader has now. Take it and start your- 
self on the way to a real American 
appreciation of our own land. 

There is no charge for membership 
in the club. Your membership card 
and identification card comes to you 
without charge. The Pledge of an 
American is on the reverse side, so that 
you can have it constantly with you. 

Those who wish to have the emblem 
—the sheriff’s badge in sparkling nickel- 
silver finish, cut out like a real badge— 
can secure it for a small charge of ten 
cents. This is not necessary to mem. 
bership, however. It is merely an ac- 
cessory which many members like to 
have, so that they can wear it and let 
every one know they are affiliated with 
our club. 

Let’s have your membership to-day! 





THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


Famous in fiction, the Chisholm Trail 
is now the subject of a fact argument 
which will cause plenty of discussion 
before it is stilled. It all comes about 
from the action to mark the Chisholm 
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Trail as part of the movement to make 
plain all of our important historic routes 
and spots. 

The part the old cattle trails—of 
which the: Chisholm Trail is a section 
—have played in the history of the West 
cannot be overestimated. What our 
modern transcontinental railroad lines 
are to life to-day, the old cattle trails 
‘were to life in the old days. Over 
these trails, thousands and thousands of 
cattle were driven from the various 
ranches to the rail points from. which 
they were taken to markets. They were 
more important than mere trails, for 
these routes were the life of the West. 
When a rancher sent his cattle to mar- 
ket, all his money was set on the trail, 
the prey of any one or anything which 
might seek to steal or destroy his sea- 
son’s work. There were bandits, of 
course, who might pick upon his herd 
and capture it completely, either killing 
the cowhands that were sent along, or 
sending them away. Or there might 


- ment. 


be small groups of men who sought only 
to cut off a small bit of the herd, profit- 
ing slightly, but not undertaking the 
greater risk of a big job. 

Further, there were the ordinary dan- 
gers of the trail. Dry seasons, being 
lost or otherwise straying off trail 
enough to put water out of reach; dis- 
ease or some other trouble might break 
out among the herd. 

The Chisholm Trail was part of these 
trails. How important a part, or how 
big a part, is the subject of the argu- 
Some claim it went from San 
Antonio, Texas, up to Colorado. Oth- 
ers claim that it was only the distance 
from Caldwell, Kansas, to Reno, Okla- 
homa. Still others claim that it did not 
exist at all, and that the second of the 
two previous claims proves their state- 
ment, because, according to that, it is 
merely a part of a longer and better 
known trail—the Abilene Cattle Trail 
and Stage Road. 

Whatever the outcome, we might note 





THE PLEDGE OF AN AMERICAN 


As a Deputy of the Pete Rice Club, I pledge to at 
all times do my duty to my country and myself; to obey 
its laws, uphold its traditions, to be proud of America 
and have America be proud of me! 








Gentlemen: 





progress. 


Street and No. 


Ciy ad- Sate ssa Ser eee 
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Pete Rice Western Adventures, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly deputize me as a member of the Pete Rice Club to 
advance and uphold the traditions of our land and forward its 


(Those desiring emblem should inclose ten cents in coin or ey. 
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here that the name is derived from Jesse 
Chisholm, a Cherokee - half-breed. 
rancher. Chisholm died from eating 
improperly cooked bear grease, back in 
1868. He took part in the cattle drives 
earlier in his life, but there is very lit- 
tle to the story of these drives to give 
him credit for the full length of the 
trail that his stanchest advocates are 
backing. He should, however, receive 
credit for at least creating one of the 
largest feeder trails to the main road. 


FIND OLD STAGE 


Remains of the old Mammoth Cave 
stage coach Florida, which was held up 
by Jesse James between Cave City and 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, September 
3, 1880, were found recently by Horace 
Coombs, advertising manager of the 
Mammoth Cave operating committee, 
on the side of a bluff in the Mammoth 
Cave National Park area. The relics, 
which consist of the running gear, 
hinges, hubs, leather rocker springs, 
spokes, baggage carrier, leather boot, 
the remains of the tongue and other 
objects, will be preserved in the Mam- 
moth Cave museum which is to be estab- 
lished by the National Park Service. 

Old residents recall that Andy Mc- 
Coy of Cave City was proprietor of 
the stage-coach line which brought many 
famous visitors to Mammoth Cave in 
the early days from the railroad sta- 
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tion at Cave City. John Brady was 
one of the drivers of the old Florida, 
the coach which made regular trips. 
Pete Depp, now living in Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky, was another of the drivers and 
now has the old stage-coach whip, made 
by him of deer hide, which he intends 
to donate to the museum. When traffic 
was heavy, the stage line put on an ex- 
tra small coach called the “jumper,” pre-- 
sumably because of its motion on the 
road. The “jumper” was destroyed 
years ago, says a bulletin from the Ken- 
tucky National Park Commission. 

The Florida was supposed to be 
bringing a large sum of money from 
the cave, the profits of a year’s busi- 
ness, to the postoffice at Cave City, to 
be sent by registered mail to the ‘heirs 
of Dr. John Crogham of Louisville, who 
owned the property. Jesse James and 
a companion held up both the Florida 
and the “jumper” at their meeting point, 
but failed to get the money, which had 
been sent by special messenger. A Ken- 
tuckian was arrested and convicted of 
the robbery, but was pardoned after the 
assassination of Jesse James revealed 
the identity of the bandit through re- 
covery of some of the loot. 





THE GREAT SMOKY 
. MOUNTAINS 


Party in North Carolina and partly 
in Tennessée lie the Great Smoky 
Mountains. They are the most mas- 
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sive mountains in the East, and on these 
mountains, especially the part that lies 
within the boundaries of the park of 
the same name, are vast tracts of vir- 
gin forest. Included is the largest vir- 
gin forest of red spruce, and the largest 
and finest virgin hardwood forest in the 
United States. 

All this section is mapped out to be a 
part of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Although it has been 
designated a park, no actual work on 
accommodations and other improve- 
ments has been done, as the United 
States is prohibited by law from under- 
taking any development of the park 
until the minimum of 427,000 acres has 
been turned over to it for that purpose. 
However, this has not withheld the 
campers and visitors in the park, for the 
natural beauty of the place, and the 
many opportunities to really enjoy the 
open, have brought thousands upon 
thousands of vacationists and sightseers. 
The accommodations that the govern- 
ment has not been allowed to provide 
are furnished by private enterprise, and 
they are all of such fine quality that no 
one has found any discomfort or ob- 
jection. 

Much of the mountainous sections of 
the park have not been explored; there 
are great portions which have never 
seen the foot of man. Such things al- 
ways furnish a great incentive to the 
active man, and there are many “ex- 
ploring” parties in the park. Sometimes 
they return after having discovered 
some really beautiful section, and feel 
their efforts are more than repaid. 

As usual, there is an abundance of 
wild life. Fish and game abound, with 
fishing especially attractive to the park 
visitors. A few of the streams are used 
for stocking purposes, and are there- 
fore closed to fishermen, but there are 
plenty of others available. 

Floral life is very interesting. There 


is an abundance of almost every con- 
ceivable flower and tree. Especially re- 
markable here are the rhododendron 
and the flame azalea, which furnish a 
beautiful sight for the visitor. Many 
waterfalls, large and small, add a fur- 
ther delight. 

Trails there are aplenty, taking you 
either through the valleys, or up to steep 
mountainsides. Horseback trails make 
traveling easier for those who do not 
care for hiking. 

Visitors to the park will be interested 
in the Cherokee Indians on. the Qualla 
Indian Reservation, which is immedi- 
ately south of the park. Although the 
Government has instituted here a com- 
prehensive system of education and 
modern methods of living, ancient cere- 
monies and sports are still preserved as 
racial customs. The Indians still play 
the Cherokee game of ball—a sport far 
too strenuous for members of the Cau- 
casion race. There are many experts in 
archery and blow gun. In 1838 an at- - 
tempt was made to round up the Chero- 
kees and remove them to Oklahoma. A 
considerable band escaped to the fast- 
nesses of the Great Smoky Mountains 
and could not be found. The Cherokee 
of the Qualla Reservation are the de- 
scendants of those who hid in the moun- 
tains. 


Not Too Old 


I am writing to join the Pete Rice Club 
because I think this is one of the best 
ways to show my loyalty to my country. 
I am seventeen years old to-day, and I 
believe I am too old to play cowboys and 
Indians on the streets, but I don’t think 
I am too old to interest myself in our 
nation. 

I think the Pete Rice Club is one of 
the best there is. I have been a constant 
reader of your Pete Rice Magazine, and 
think it’s the best magazine out. 

Please enroll me, and I will do my 
best to uphold this club. 

Arthur Cillo, 464 N. Keystone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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_ MAGAZINE: 


TWICE A MONTH / 


MASTER 
CRIME / 
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ASTREET & SMITH PUBLICATION. 





PAT O’BRIEN 


Ex-football star. Made Hollywood de. 
but in 1929. Now featured in “Devil 
Dogs of the Air,” a Warner Bros.’ pic- 
ture, A Union Leader smoker since 1930. 


“Believe me 
Te SI 
thing a 


dime 


is good for 


HO says the best 

things always cost 
most? That rule doesn’t 
work when it comesto to- 
bacco. Because one thin 
dime buys a tin of Union 
Leader, and if any fancy 
mixture can top this old, 
mellowKentucky Burley 
for aroma, flavor, and 
downright pipe-pleas- 
ure, I’ve never found it, 
and I’ve smoked some 
pretty snooty brands! 
(Great for cigarettes,too.) 
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